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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

TN  a  recent  address  in  Brooklyn,  William  Allen  White 
•*•  said: 

"To  President  Coolidge,  the  business  of  the  United 
States  government  is  business.  To  Lincoln  it  was  political 
unity  and  freedom;  to  Roosevelt,  justice,  and  to  Wilson, 
peace  on  earth. 

"President  Coolidge  is  the  typical  political  leader  of  the 
new  era  in  which  prosperity  is  the  chief  end  of  mankind." 


is  the  business  of  government?  Preferably, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  government,  for  the  less 
business  government  has  to  do  the  better  for  both  govern- 
ment and  business.  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said,  "That 
government  is  best  which  governs  least."  But  this  leaves 
something  to  be  said  for  governmental  ideals.  Consti- 
tutions and  statutes  are  valuable  only  as  they  recognize 
human  rights,  and  seek  to  conserve  them.  Although  some 
persons  affect  to  see  a  distinction  between  human  rights 
and  property  rights  there  is  no  such  distinction.  Prop- 
erty rights  are  also  something  to  be  conserved  and  safe- 
guarded in  the  interests  of  human  rights. 


after  all  the  right  of  property  is  a  human  right 
in  a  very  real  sense.  Henry  George  has  spoken  of 
the  "sacred  right"  of  property.  The  essential  owner- 
ship of  a  man  to  himself  connotes  an  indefeasible  owner- 
ship in  what  he  produces.  It  is  his,  as  Henry  George  says, 
"against  the  world."  There  is  therefore  no  distinction 
between  human  rights  and  property  rights.  And  if  govern- 
ment keeps  one  right  clearly  in  view  it  cannot  fail  to  serve 
the  other. 

TjERE,  we  had  almost  said,  the  "business"  of  govern  - 
-••  -*-ment  ends.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of 
the  people  save  as  the  act  of  an  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  violates  the  rights  of  others.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  industry,  which  is  a  matter  private  to  the  citi- 
zen, providing  again  its  operations  do  not  involve  the 
invasion  of  human  rights  by  reason  of  some  fundamental 
maladjustment  of  the  laws  themselves,  or  through  act  of 
violence  or  deliberate  fraud.  Even  in  the  last,  govern- 
ment should  proceed  with  the  utmost  deliberation  since 
the  term  "fraud"  is  an  elastic  one. 


of  the  apparent  justification  for  the  enormous 
mass  of  government  activity  is  the  denial  in  our 


laws  of  that  primary  right  which  is  at  once  a  human  and 
a  property  right — the  right  of  a  man  to  the  use  of  the 
earth.  We  say  a  property  right,  since  the  private  col- 
lection of  the  rent  of  land  is  a  denial  of  the  true  property 
right  of  others  who  should  share  in  this  common  fund. 
Taxation  of  private  property,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
failure  to  collect  the  rent  of  land,  is  another  gross  viola- 
tion of  human  and  property  rights.  Tariff  obstacles  to 
free  interchange  of  products  is  a  third  violation  of  human 
and  property  rights. 

OVERNMENTS  can  do  little  to  conserve  prosperity. 
They  can  aid  prosperity  by  keeping  their  hands  off. 
But  official  meddling  has  never  made  a  people  prosperous 
and  no  government  has  ever  yet  helped  in  creating  pros- 
perity. Government  intercession  has  always,  and  of 
necessity,  been  confined  to  the  highly  organized  indus- 
tries whose  voices  are  more  audible  to  legislative  ears. 
Such  aid  as  government  vouchsafes  is  not  for  the  weak 
and  unorganized,  and  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  country  can  bear  witness. 
Always  it  is  to  the  more  sturdy  beggars  that  the  eleemosy- 
nary aids  of  government  are  extended. 

FT  never  occurs  to  government  functionaries  that  there 
•••  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  law  of  production  and  ex- 
change. It  never  occurs  to  them  that  capital  flows 
naturally  into  the  most  profitable  channels,  that  the  play 
of  individual  forces,  of  needs  and  desires,  determines  the 
direction  of  industry,  and  that  when  the  field  is  free,  and 
no  artificial  obstacles  exist,  prosperity  is  a  permanent 
condition  of  industry.  No  government  has  ever  under- 
stood this — for  every  government  functionary  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  do  something  rather  than  to  undo  something. 
He  finds  government  a  fearful  tangle  of  problems,  of  legis- 
lation overlapping  and  conflicting,  of  interests  whose 
calls  for  help  and  more  help  deafen  and  bewilder  him.  Most 
of  these  legislators  go  insane  or  talk  drivel.  Some  become 
involved  in  schemes  of  legislative  corruption  for  which  the 
system  rather  than  they  are  to  blame,  for  conscience  is 
blunted  where  reason  is  not  dethroned. 

COOLIDGE  is  the  product  of  his  time.     No  one  is  more 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of  his  period. 
He  should  be  reelected  and  probably  will  be.    In  fact,  he 
should  be  our  perpetual  president  until  the  pendulum  of 
the  country's  aspirations  swings  again   in   the  opposite 
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direction,  and  the  conscience  of  men  awakes.  Prosperity 
is  his  god,  though  what  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own  soul?  William  Allen 
White  has  touched  the  secret  of  Coolidge's  limitations 
as  well  as  the  source  of  his  popularity,  though  perhaps 
he  just  misses  the  point.  For  before  enduring  prosperity 
can  come,  justice  must  come,  and  the  Freedom  he  links 
with  Lincoln's  name,  and  the  peace  on  earth  of  Wilson's 
ideal  will  follow,  for  these  are  the  obedient  handmaidens 
of  Justice  and  harbingers  of  a  world's  prosperity. 

IN  a  review  of  "The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education," 
by  Everett  Dean  Martin  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  of  Jan.  9,  the  reviewer  quotes  Mr.  Martin  as  say- 
ing: "We  often  hear  Single  Taxers,  Socialists,  patriotic 
societies  or  vegetarians,  speak  of  their  propaganda  as 
education."  Mr.  Martin  then  goes  on  to  say:  "The  pro- 
pagandist is  interested  in  what  people  think;  the  educator 
in  how  they  think. "  "The  propagandist  wishes  the  people 
to  close  their  minds  and  act." 

V\7E  wonder  if  Mr.  Martin  is  influenced  by  the  evil 
•  •  reputation  which  has — without  justification— over- 
taken the  word  "propaganda."  It  is  another  instance 
of  the  tyranny  that  mere  words — or  rather  temporary 
interpretations  of  them — exercise  upon  human  thought. 
It  has  led  Mr.  Martin  to  a  very  doubtful  definition  of  what 
constitutes  true  education  in  the  following:  "The  educator 
strives  for  the  open  mind.  He  is  willing  to  reconsider,  to 
hold  his  conclusions  tentatively.  The  result  for  which 
he  strives  is  a  type  of  student  who  will  not  jump  at  the 
propagandist's  hasty  conclusions  or  be  taken  in  by  his 
catch  words." 

"PRESUMABLY  the  propagandist  is  one  who  advocates 
•*•  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth.  If  now  and  then 
his  zeal  overreaches  his  discretion,  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
individual.  And  we  might  inquire  of  Mr.  Martin  if  an 
"open  mind"  is  to  be  sought  for  (and  inculcated)  in  the 
student,  why  he  should  close  his  mind  by  assuming  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  propagandist  are  "hasty"  and  their 
argumentative  weapons  "catch  words."  Mr.  Martin 
would  have  his  student  maintain  an  "open  mind,"  but 
we  are  afraid  that  he  is  urging  him  to  close  his  mind  to 
any  form  of  appeal  to  which  the  term  "propaganda," 
slovenly  used  and  indiscriminately  applied,  can  be  affixed. 

E  are  quite  sure  that  neither  the  Single  Taxers  nor 
the  Socialists,  with  whom  Single  Taxers  differ  dia- 
metrically, want  people  to  close  their  minds  and  act.  Mr. 
Martin  has  never  heard  anything  that  would  lead  him  to 
such  a  conclusion.  Both  schools  come  with  arguments, 
which  are  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  both  schools  are  confi- 
dent that  if  the  student  keeps  an  open  mind  he  will  em- 
brace the  doctrine — that  is  the  honest  conviction  of  both. 


r\  "*HE  fact  is,  Mr.  Martin's  plea  is  an  appeal  for  a  kind 
-*-  of  education  which  we  suspect  is  the  reverse  of  the 
ideal  he  cherishes.  It  is  a  wholly  unconscious  appeal, 
this  plea  for  an  "open  mind"  that  will  deliberately  close 
itself  against  the  conclusions  of  propaganda.  What  Mr. 
Martin  is  contending  for  is  not  an  open  mind  but  a  vacant 
one.  This  is  precisely  the  defect  of  modern  education. 
He  seems  to  be  advocating  a  kind  of  mind  that  will  act  as 
a  sieve  which,  admitting  all  ideas,  will  let  them  out  again. 
The  distinction  he  makes  between  education  and  propa- 
ganda recalls  the  old  distinction  between  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy,  orthodoxy  being  my  doxy  and  heterodoxy 
the  other  fellow's  doxy. 

r|X)O  many  of  our  educated  and  college  bred  men  and 
•*•  women  have  learned  no  principles  they  can  apply  to 
questions  and  teachings  and  problems  as  they  arise.  There 
are  to  them  no  natural  laws  that  govern  the  relations  of 
men,  and  no  moral  laws  that  enter  into  our  consideration 
of  great  social  problems;  hence  their  attitude  toward  life; 
their  view  is  cynical  or  amusedly  tolerant.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  student;  it  is  decisively  and  emphatically 
the  fault  of  modern  education. 

Again,  the  Prohibition 

"Red  Herring" 

Tj\)R  more  than  twenty  years  the  great  financial  inter- 
-*-  ests  that  are  united  in  support  of  an  economic  system 
which  plunders  the  wealth  producers  of  a  large  percentage 
of  their  product,  backed  by  their  contributions  the  agitation 
for  national  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  In  some  cases  the  advocacy  of  prohibitory 
laws  was  doubtless  sincere,  as  for  instance  John  D.  Rock- 
feller's,  who  doesn't  drink  intoxicants  and  thinks  other 
people  shouldn't.  In  general,  however,  the  motive  of  the 
financial  aid  that  carried  on  the  dry  propaganda  was  the 
making  of  "the  liquor  question"  the  chief  issue  in  politics, 
to  the  end  that  really  important  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, for  which  a  solution  was  urgently  desired,  might  be 
sidetracked  and  kept  out  of  sight. 

How  well  these  tactics  worked  our  readers  know.  Lay- 
ing aside  any  considerations  of  the  wisdom  of  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  the  possibility  of  its  enforcement,  there  was 
a  question  of  personal  liberties,  and  individual  rights,  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  revive  the  sturdy  American 
principle  that  citizens  should  not  be  compelled  by  law  to 
refrain  from  doing  something  that,  even  if  in  many  cases 
injurious  to  themselves,  was  purely  a  matter  of  their  own 
private  concern.  The  appeal  on  these  grounds  was  faintly 
made  by  those  opposing  prohibition,  and  received  little 
attention  in  the  press;  practically  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing the  many  millions  of  voters.  Actuated  by  greed,  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  refused  to  publish  anything  in 
the  nature  of  anti-prohibition  arguments  unless  they  were 
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paid  full,  or  double  advertising  rates.  Arthur  Brisbane,  in 
an  address  before  a  meeting  of  New  York  State  editors, 
strongly  advised  his  hearers  to  print  nothing  against  pro- 
hibition unless  they  were  paid,  but  to  publish  freely  pro- 
prohibition  matter.  This  same  Brisbane,  who  took  money 
from  the  U.  S.  Brewers  Association,  "double-crossed"  the 
wets,  when  his  paper,  the  Evening  Journal,  favored  ratifi- 
cation of  the  18th  Amendment. 

No  sooner  had  prohibition  become  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  nation  than  a  lot  of  cheapjack  politicians  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  chance  to  get  office  by  denouncing 
the  Volstead  Act,  and  promising  to  get  it  repealed.  Some 
of  them  brought  forward  the  "light  wines  and  beer"  pro- 
posal, that  had  been  worked  to  death  by  Brisbane  in  his 
attempts  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders,  although  they 
well  knew  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  such  alcoholic  compounds  are  illegal. 
Others  advocated  meaningless  referendums,  designed  to 
fool  the  people  into  believing  that  straw  votes  could  per- 
suade Congress  to  try  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  prohibited  liquors.  Still  others,  headed 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  putting  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  retail  liquor  business,  in  some- 
what the  same  method  as  is  now  in  force  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  All  these  factions  are  united  in  asserting  that 
prohibition  is  the  foremost  issue  in  American  politics,  and 
that  it  will  be  the  paramount  issue  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1928. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  by  Single  Taxers  as  to 
the  merits  of  prohibition,  they  should  at  least  agree  that  the 
thrusting  forward  of  this  issue  will  serve  to  delay  discussion 
and  action  upon  the  great  fundamental  issues  of  land  mon- 
opoly; the  protective  tariff;  and  unjust  taxation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  privileged  interests  are  at  work  at  the  old  game 
of  getting  the  people  excited  over  a  minor  question,  so  as  to 
divert  their  attention  from  the  one  great  problem : — the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth.  So  long  as  the  great  mass  of 
ignorant  voters  can  be  deluded  into  believing  that  the  right 
to  drink  beverages  containing  more  or  less  alcohol  is  the 
chief  issue,  just  so  long  will  the  powers  of  privilege  prevail, 
and  social  injustice  flourish.  The  pretended  champions  of 
"  liberty,"  who  are  shouting  for  the  right  to  drink  4  per  cent, 
beer,  and  10  per  cent,  "light  wines,"  know  nothing,  and  care 
nothing,  for  real  social  and  economic  freedom.  Real  liber- 
tarians, who  know  that  freedom  has  a  much  wider  scope 
than  the  question  of  liquor  drinking,  should  not  be  deluded 
into  giving  their  support  to  the  attempts  to  make  the  right 
to  drink  intoxicants  the  dominating  issue  in  politics. 

A  YOUNG  reporter  trained  in  this  lush  school  was 
*  *•  sent  by  Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  Sun  to  interview 
Henry  George.  Dana's  scrawled  comment  on  the  result 
was:  "You  sound  like  Wendell  Phillips  reporting  Saint 
John  the  Baptist.  I  asked  you  to  see  a  Mr.  Henry  George." 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 


A  Great  Catalogue 

A  NOTABLE  catalogue  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
•**•  New  York  Public  Library.  Its  title  is  "  Henry  George 
and  the  Single  Tax."  It  numbers  90  pages,  contains  refer- 
ences to  over  2,000  separate  articles,  books,  and  pamphlets, 
and  cites  about  800  different  writers.  It  includes  a  fine 
reproduction  of  the  bust  of  Henry  George  now  in  the  public 
library.  This  serves  as  a  frontispiece.  Then  there  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  author. 

The  foundation  for  this  remarkable  collection  was  the 
gift  to  the  library  by  Anna  George  de  Mille  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  in  her  possession  written  by  her  father 
or  by  others,  and  relating  to  the  cause  to  which  he  gave 
his  life.  Combined  with  the  works  already  in  possession 
of  the  library  this  collection  of  Georgian  material  is  the 
most  comprehensive  in  existence. 

This  catalogue,  printed  on  fine  paper,  also  forms  the 
most  complete  bibliography  we  have.  Previous  bibliog- 
raphies, such  as  the  one  prepared  by  Prof.  Arthur  N. 
Young  for  the  Single  Tax  Five  Year  Book  published  in 
1917,  are  entirely  eclipsed. 

In  this  collection,  which  is  now  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
are  the  original  draft  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  many 
editions  of  this  work  in  English,  and  translations  in  many 
languages,  manuscripts,  the  editorial  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
printed  in  the  Daily  Alta  California  in  1865,  in  typewritten 
form  and  therefore  transcribed  for  some  reason  many  years 
later,  files  of  the  Daily  Evening  Post  edited  by  Henry  George 
in  1873  and  of  the  Morning  Ledger  edited  by  Mr.  George 
in  1875. 

That  Henry  George  was  not  entirely  unmethodical  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  his  note  books  in  this  collection, 
and  loose  notes  for  his  many  lectures,  scrap  books  and  port- 
folios covering  obituaries,  reviews  of  his  books,  newspaper 
clippings,  contributions  to  the  Irish  World,  notes  of  his 
visit  to  Great  Britain  in  1881  and  1882,  and  much  other 
memoranda.  He  had  preserved  letters  from  Richard 
LeGallienne,  Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  others. 

In  this  catalogue  is  a  complete  list  of  the  George  manu- 
scripts which  enrich  the  collection,  a  complete  list  of 
bibliographies,  and  a  chronological  list  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  great  economist. 

We  are  indebted  to  Rollin  Alger  Sawyer,  Chief  of  the 
Economics  Division  of  the  library,  for  the  compilation 
of  this  splendid  catalogue,  and  to  Miss  Mabel  C.  Weaks, 
of  the  Manuscript  Division,  for  her  own  careful  work  in 
the  listing  of  the  many  manuscripts. 

Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  may  obtain  copies  of 
this  catalogue  from  the  New  York  Public  Library,  42nd 
Street,  N.  Y.  City.  They  will  be  supplied  as  long  as  any 
remain  at  fifty  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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Population  and  Malthus 

r |SHE  logic  of  events  hunted  the  Malthusians  out  of 
•*•  their  claims  that  population  tends  to  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio;  2  to  4,  8  to  16,  32  to  64  and  so  on;  but 
that  the  food  product  increases  only  like  1,  2,  2^,  3%,  4 
and  so  on,  to  an  early  stop. 

Then  they  got  up  a  modified  theory  of  the  blessings  of 
"Things  as  they  are"  and  called  themselves  "Neo  Mal- 
thusians." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Malthus  was  born  in  1766,  in  the 
South  of  England.  Daniel  Malthus,  his  father,  was  a 
friend  of  Rousseau,  and  Thomas  entered  Jesus  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  and  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  first  edition  of  the  famous  Essay  on  Population 
appeared  anonymously  in  1798.  In  this  book,  which 
provoked  to  the  present  day  the  fiercest  controversy,  he 
taught  that  population  tends  to  outrun  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  is  prevented  from  doing  so  only  by  wars, 
pestilence,  famine,  poverty  and  vice,  or  by  prudential 
checks.  Mankind  may  avoid  the  dangers  of  over-popu- 
lation and  its  miseries  by  continence  and  refraining  from 
marriage  until  the  individual  is  able  to  support  a  family. 
Poverty  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion; the  causes  currently  assigned  for  the  existence  of 
poverty,  such  as  government  tyranny,  taxation,  tariffs, 
land  monopoly,  etc.,  may  be  ignored. 

It  is  not  an  attractive  theory,  nor  consistent  with  the 
facts.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  religion,  with 
natural  law,  or  with  an  All-Wise  Creator.  We  know  that 
nature  is  not  always  kind — that  it  destroys  whole  popu- 
lations by  earthquakes,  cyclones  and  tornadoes.  We 
omit  pestilence,  famines  and  epidemics,  since  modern 
science  and  modern  sanitary  and  distributive  methods 
have  largely  overcome  the  severity  of  their  visitations. 
But  while  natural  law  is  not  always  kind,  it  is  never  incon- 
sistent; Nature  has  a  habit  of  adapting  her  means  to  her 
ends.  Here,  however,  if  we  accept  the  theories  of  Malthus 
is  no  such  adaptation. 

It  is  significant  that  this  book  was  begun  with  Godwin's 
Utopian  theories  in  mind.  Godwin's  book  advocated  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  a  basis  of  equality;  it  is  now 
forgotten  along  with  many  other  attempts  at  the  mechan- 
ical rebuilding  of  society.  But  Godwin  had  his  disciples, 
and  everywhere  at  the  time  were  discontent  and  social 
ferment,  so  The  Essay  on  Population  was  welcomed  as  an 
answer  to  all  theories  of  this  kind.  It  was  vastly  com- 
forting to  the  classes  who  were  eager  to  maintain  their 
own  position.  Do  we  desire  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
world's  goods?  We  are  stopped  by  a  reference  to  the 
Law  of  Population  as  expounded  in  this  famous  Essay. 
Do  we  urge  any  plan  by  which  we  think  poverty  may  be 
materially  mitigated  or  abolished?  We  are  told  that 
population  tends  to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 


and  that  therefore  poverty  must  persist  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  even  such  progress  as  we 
may  attain. 

Arthur  Young's  scheme  of  half  an  acre  for  every  laborer 
must  also  increase  population  and  "produce  a  state  like 
Ireland."  Others  who  advocated  greater  equality,  Con- 
dorcet,  Paine,  Robert  Owen,  were  met  with  the  objection 
that  by  increasing  population  they  would  only  increase 
human  misery. 

The  Essay  was  generally  accepted.  In  rudimentary 
form  the  theory  had  been  current  long  before  Malthus 
wrote.  Embodied  in  a  pretentious  work,  which  showed 
some  scholarship  and  much  research,  it  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed. Buckle  stamped  it  with  the  weight  of  his  great 
authority.  Mill,  while  taking  exception  to  the  formula 
that  population  increased  geometrically  while  the  food 
supply  increased  only  arithmetically,  accepted  its  main 
arguments.  It  very  powerfully  affected  the  conclusions 
of  social  thinkers,  many  of  whom  have  only  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  work,  while  it  has  insensibly  helped 
much  of  the  opposition  to  proposals  for  greater  equality. 

But  it  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  Godwin's  refutation 
is  well  known;  Cobbett  attacked  it  fiercely,  as  did  the 
American  economist,  Henry  C.  Carey;  Karl  Marx  called 
it  "a  pompous  and  superficial  plagiarism;"  Henry  George 
made,  on  the  whole,  the  most  elaborate  and  convincing 
reply. 

Nevertheless,  to  many  writers  the  work  has  seemed  to 
furnish  a  superficially  satisfactory  solution  of  many  prob- 
lems. Thus  the  World  War  has  been  explained  by  Ger- 
many's over-population  and  her  need  for  expansion.  Other 
wars  from  the  same  causes  are  predicted  by  learned  author- 
ities. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  smaller 
nations  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  this  way.  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark  manage  to  solve  their 
population  problems  without  resort  to  expansion.  They 
get  along  fairly  well  without  acquiring  new  territory.  If 
Malthus  is  right  the  pressure  of  population  must  also 
exist  in  these  countries.  But  the  impulse  to  expansion 
seems  proportioned  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  stand- 
ing armies,  the  possession  of  the  power  to  seize  the  lands 
of  weaker  peoples.  Nor  is  the  emigration  from  these  smaller 
countries  as  great  relatively  to  population  as  it  is  from 
countries  whose  territory  in  vastly  greater  and  whose 
population  is,  on  the  whole,  less  dense. 

The  work  on  Population  which  made  the  fame  of  Mal- 
thus proves  to  be  so  full  of  ill  logic  as  to  leave  one  wonder- 
ing how  it  attained  its  eminence.  That  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  the  cause  of  poverty  cannot  be  demonstrated 
until  it  is  proven  that  there  are  not  other  and  more  potent 
causes.  These  Malthus  quietly  ignores. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  are  grouped  on 
about  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  land  of  the  whole 
earth,  China,  Japan  and  India.  Yet  in  these  countries 
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the  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  are  fewer  than  in  those 
countries  where  the  population  is  greater. 

France  with  a  population  of  180  to  the  square  mile 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  prosperity;  Turkey  with  much 
less  density  of  population  is  sunk  in  poverty.  In  1846 
Ireland  had  a  population  of  9,000,000.  Today  with  a 
third  less  she  should,  according  to  the  Malthusian  argu- 
ment, have  a  large  measure  of  prosperity,  but  poverty 
persists  in  Ireland  now  as  then.  The  fact  is,  these  coun- 
tries are  at  present  grossly  under-populated.  For  example: 
All  China,  including  Manchuria,  has  over  three  and  a  third 
million  square  miles  (to  be  exact,  3,341,500  square  miles) 
and  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  million  persons,  about 
a  hundred  to  the  square  mile.  That  gives  for  the  342,- 
639,000  persons  about  six  acres  per  person,  or  say  30  acres 
to  the  family. 

A  learned  professor  in  Yale  to  whom  I  submitted  these 
figures  figured  it  out,  to  his  own  great  satisfaction,  that  omit- 
ting Manchuria,  there  would  be  only  seventeen  acres  to  the 
family.  Well  we  won't  spend  time  on  that.  A  Chinese 
family  can  live  in  luxury  on  one  acre;  China  is  as  long  as 
the  United  States  and  has  enough  land  for  every  inhabi- 
tant and  for  more  than  half  the  rest  of  mankind  as  well, 
besides  her  five  thousand  miles  of  seacoast  which  gives 
access  to  the  boundless  food  supply  of  the  ocean. 

Malthus'  theory  was  an  obsession  to  him.  He  contended 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  did  not  necessarily  improve 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  that  this  was  due  to  in- 
crease of  population  up  to  the  limits  of  the  food  supply. 
If  he  could  have  got  rid  of  his  one  explanation  even  for  a 
time  he  might  have  seen  that  if  the  condition  of  the  poor 
did  not  improve  with  increase  of  the  general  wealth,  it 
was  due  to  causes  independent  of  his  theory.  But  this 
would  have  exploded  the  theory.  However,  because  of 
his  obsession,  the  fact  taught  him  nothing.  No  improve- 
ment in  conditions  was  possible  except  through  increased 
industry  and  greater  prudence.  Where  land  was  held  out 
of  use  (uncultivated)  he  said  this  was  merely  like  posses- 
sion of  smaller  territory  by  the  country.  Exactly! 

He  naively  asserted  his  belief  that  long  before  the 
practical  limit  (ie ;  where  subsistance  could  no  longer  supply 
an  increased  population)  was  reached,  the  rate  of  increase 
diminished  gradually.  To  which  it  need  only  be  said 
that  if  there  is  a  natural  law  that  arrests  the  growth  of 
population  before  it  reaches  the  practical  limit  of  subsist- 
ence, to  that  degree — and  it  is  a  very  important  quali- 
fication— the  Malthusian  "Law"  has  lost  its  main  prop. 
This  is  another  of  the  many  curious  illustrations  of  how 
"facts"  used  to  base  the  reasoning  of  our  author  nullify 
one  another  as  he  goes  along.  He  reminds  one  of  the 
fabled  snake  which  placing  its  tail  in  its  mouth  swallows 
itself  until  even  the  head  disappears! 

This  is  his  main  weakness.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
population  has  ever  yet  pressed  upon  subsistence  in  a  way 
to  cause  poverty,  misery  or  vice.  No  country  anywhere 


has  a  population  which  it  is  unable  at  its  full  capabilities 
to  support. 

Malthus  has  been  shown  to  be  in  error  in  his  theory  of 
"the  wage  fund,"  in  his  treatment  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in 
his  analysis  of  English  Poor  Law  relief.  His  Political 
Economy,  which  appeared  subsequent  to  the  "  Population," 
was  ignored  by  the  economists  of  the  time  and  by  those 
since,  as  of  little  or  no  value.  How  comes  it  that,  alone 
among  his  treatment  of  economic  problems,  his  theory 
of  population  has  survived?  The  answer  is  that  it  fur- 
nished an  easy  and  convenient  explanation  of  social  misery 
which  earnest  minded  men  and  women  were  beginning  to 
question,  and  which  today  is  the  subject  of  so  much  active 
inquiry. 

At  many  points  Malthus  answers  himself.  He  says, 
for  example,  "No  estimates  of  future  rates  of  increase  (of 
Population)  framed  from  existing  rates  are  to  be  depended 
upon."  He  indicates  that  as  people  become  crowded  into 
unsanitary  buildings  the  rate  of  increase  of  population 
mounts;  but  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect  he  neglects 
to  tell  us.  He  states  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  ancient 
times  was  greater  than  in  modern  days.  This  is  pure 
guess  work  since  we  have  little  or  no  data  on  which 
to  estimate  ancient  populations.  In  Chapter  XIII  he 
says  that  if  there  were  no  other  checks  on  population 
every  country  would  be  subject  to  periodical  plagues  or 
famines.  This  is  a  sample  of  much  of  his  reasoning.  If 
things  were  not  as  they  are,  other  things  would  happen! 

He  thought  that  improvements  in  economic  conditions 
in  France  were  due  to  diminished  population,  to  increased 
industry  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  increased  prudence 
in  marriage.  He  did  not  divine  that  these  improvements 
might  have  been  due  to  the  destruction  of  privilege,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  tolls  levied  by  royalty,  and  to  a  lessening  of 
the  power  of  the  landowners  and  nobles  following  the 
Revolution. 

To  the  objection  that  the  power  to  produce  food  may  be 
indefinitely  increased,  Malthus  replies  that  this  is  no  proof 
that  it  could  keep  pace  with  an  unlimited  increase  of  popu- 
lation. But  it  has  kept  pace  with  every  increase  of 
population  of  which  we  have  record,  and  the  distress  aris- 
ing from  want  of  food — poverty,  in  short — can  be  sadly 
traced  to  causes  which  are  sufficient  without  reference 
to  this  "law"  of  population. 

Malthus  wrote  when  the  resources  of  the  unexplored 
lands  and  waters  in  North  and  South  America  were  hardly 
suspected.  He  did  not  foresee  the  tremendous  agricul- 
tural development  that  loomed  just  ahead  of  him.  Nor 
did  he  dream  of  something  else  that  lay  in  the  future,  the 
extraordinary  development  of  invention  and  commerce. 
That  with  all  his  familiarity  with  the  food  producing  capac- 
ities of  many  countries,  he  under-estimated  the  food  sup- 
ply of  which  the  whole  earth  was  capable,  seems  clear. 
He  wrote  before  the  era  of  the  enormously  increased  nine- 
teenth century  production  had  begun  and  when  the  world's 
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vaster  capabilities  had  not  been  revealed.  Every  great 
invention  like  the  railroad,  the  trolley,  the  steamship,  the 
automobile,  the  airship,  the  wheel  hoe,  the  reaper,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  concrete  road,  opens  up  to 
us  a  new  source  of  supply  like  that  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  country. 

With  scant  consideration  for  the  Malthusian  law  we  have 
permitted  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  to  devote  itself 
to  other  production  than  those  of  basic  food  necessities. 
A  population  of  566  to  the  square  mile  in  Rhode  Island 
and  500  in  Massachusetts  devotes  itself  entirely  to  pro- 
duction of  commodities  which  do  not  directly  sustain 
life.  From  the  Dakotas  and  western  Kansas  we  feed 
not  only  these  relatively  thickly  settled  communities, 
but  also  congested  centers  like  New  York  and 
London. 

Malthus  stresses  the  misery  and  poverty  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  the  Chinese.  The  poverty  of  the  lower  classes 
is  attributed  to  the  only  cause  that  Malthus  knows.  The 
ruthless  exactions  of  the  taskmasters,  the  fact  that  eighty 
thousand  people  live  in  the  water  huts  on  the  river  that 
runs  past  Canton  in  order  to  escape  the  payment  of  high 
land  rents,  the  fact  that  one  may  travel  for  miles  through 
unoccupied  and  fertile  territory,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  calculation.  Happily  we  have  epidemics 
and  infanticide  in  China,  and  with  these  Malthus  is  forced 
to  be  content.  He  learns  from  "Meares"  Voyages"  that 
there  are  violent  hurricanes  followed  by  epidemics,  and 
these  are  promptly  listed  as  the  divine  and  necessary 
checks  to  population! 

He  makes  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence 
account  for  the  poverty  of  every  country  in  turn.  This 
poverty  is  mitigated  by  famines,  pestilence,  earthquakes, 
etc.  Thus  the  book  is  swollen  out  of  all  proportions  to 
the  enforcement  of  his  main  thesis.  If  there  were  more 
countries  there  would  be  more  of  this  six  hundred  page 
book.  No  single  chapter  throws  any  light  on  preceding 
ones.  The  ditto  mark  would  serve  after  two  or  three 
examples,  since  the  reasoning  is  identical.  What  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  Malthus  is  the  frightful  inefficiency 
of  his  epidemics  and  famines.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  "beneficent"  operations  of  these  visitations — for 
famines  with  Malthus  were  natural  visitations,  and  not 
the  result  of  the  faulty  workings  of  economic  machinery 
and  legal  barriers  to  distribution — would  leave  a  large 
measure  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  the  major  part  of  the 
population  at  least  somewhere.  But  they  do  not  seem  to 
work  that  way.  Even  here  Nature  has  blundered  woe- 
fully. No  wonder  Proudhon  said  that  "Malthus  had  re- 
duced political  economy  to  an  absurdity." 

One  may  admit  increases  in  population.  Also,  that  if 
there  were  no  checks  to  population  it  might  outrun  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But  these  checks  are  natural 
checks;  increase  of  population  stops  long  before  the  limits 
of  subsistence  are  reached.  We  have  seen  that  Malthus 


admitted  this,  naively  enough,  without  reference  to  fam- 
ines or  epidemics. 

Life  becomes  less  prolific  in  proportion  to  duration, 
organization  and  means  of  maintainance.  The  higher 
the  organization,  the  less  its  fecundity.  We  see  this  in 
the  lower  animal  world.  Man  is  part  of  the  animal  world; 
the  laws  that  govern  it,  govern  us.  As  man  moves  to 
higher  levels,  he  differs  from  his  fellows  almost  as  much 
as  he  differs  from  the  brutes.  He  becomes  a  new  creature 
in  a  more  highly  specialized  environment.  We  have  but 
to  compare  the  birth-rate  in  various  stratas  of  society  to 
see  how  intimately  it  is  related  to  conditions,  temperate 
living,  to  mental  development  and  to  increased  prudence. 
There  is  today  in  many  countries  an  enormous  variation 
between  country  and  city  districts  in  the  birth  rate.  Upper 
Silesia,  peopled  by  a  comparatively  ignorant  rural  popula- 
tion, shows  a  birth-rate  of  thirty  per  thousand  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  rate  for  the  whole  of  Germany  of 
twenty-one. 

Malthus  brushed  aside  the  dream  of  economic  equality 
which  all  generous  minds  cherish  as  possible  of  ultimate 
realization.  "Men  cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty," 
he  says.  "All  cannot  share  alike  in  the  bounties  of 
nature."  He  seemed  to  think  that  to  "share  alike  in  the 
bounties  of  nature"  was  only  possible  under  some  commun- 
istic system  which  must  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  certain 
dissolution.  For  he  says,  "Were  there  no  established 
administration  of  property  every  man  would  be  obliged  to 
guard  with  force  his  little  store."  Which  may  be  true 
enough,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  conceived  that  men 
might  "share  alike  in  the  bounties  of  nature"  under  "an 
established  administration  of  property." 

After  all,  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  a  more  equitable 
participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  nature. 
We  must  harken  back  to  a  remoter  barbarism  for  a  denial 
of  this  truth  from  any  authoritative  source.  So  deter- 
mined, however,  was  Malthus  in  the  notion  that  any 
teachings  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  was  inherently 
vicious,  and  dangerous  in  the  influence  it  might  exert  on 
society,  that  even  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  was  curiously 
abhorrent  to  him.  " Nothing, "  he  says,  "would  so  effectu- 
ally counteract  the  mischief  of  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man 
as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  real  rights  of  man.  What 
these  rights  are  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  explain. " 

He  never  made  it  his  business  to  explain.  How  could 
he?  Perhaps  it  would  have  shaken  his  own  belief.  How 
can  men  have  rights  in  a  world  where  the  race  is  penned 
in  by  a  wall  of  subsistence  against  which  they  must  in- 
effectually beat  their  spiritual  wings  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  escape  its  confines? 

— JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 

"  THEY  fought  in  Flanders  for  their  native  land." 
Which — if  they  have  the  price — they  may  demand. 

— HORATIO. 
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The  American  Farmer 

and  the  Single  Tax 

TDERHAPS  the  chief  reason  why,  after  nearly  50  years 
•*•  of  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Progress  and  Poverty,  there  has  been  so  little  accomplished 
toward  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax,  is  the 
utter  failure  of  its  advocates  to  adjust  their  propaganda  so 
as  to  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  American  farmer.  While 
the  application  of  the  essential  doctrines  linked  up  by 
Henry  George  would  unquestionably  benefit  the  farmers 
more  than  any  other  class,  the  melancholy  fact  remains 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  millions  living  and 
working  on  the  land  have  been  enlightened  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  changes  that  would  be  brought  about  in  the  economic 
structure  of  society  by  the  shifting  of  taxation  from  pro- 
ductive industry.  So  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned, 
it  appears  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  farmer  sentiment  in 
various  regions  of  the  country  that  the  farmers  know  noth- 
ing, and  care  nothing,  about  the  one  effective  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  of  which  they  so  loudly  complain. 

Looking  back  over  the  records  of  the  past  movements  to 
convert  the  noble  ideals  of  Henry  George  into  reality,  the 
impartial  historian  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  these 
have  all  been  practically  city  efforts,  addressed  to  the  factory 
and  other  workers  of  the  cities  and  industrial  centers.  I  am 
familiar  with  all  of  the  various  agitations  promoted  by 
zealous  Single  Taxers  since  1889.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  by 
its  publication  as  part  of  the  Congressional  Record,  we  have 
been  about  as  far  removed  from  the  actualities  of  condi- 
ions  to  which  they  referred,  as  though  they  were  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Mars. 

Through  a  deep-rooted  misunderstanding  of  the  practical 
operations  of  the  Single  Tax,  most  of  its  advocates  came  to 
regard  it  as  a  solution  of  what  was  termed  the  "  Labor  Prob- 
lem," which  was  generally  narrowed  down  to  the  problem 
of  the  city  workers.  Of  course  there  was  no  justification 
for  this  view  of  the  relation  of  wise  taxation  to  social  and 
economic  justice,  but  as  nearly  all  the  Single  Taxers  were 
city  dwellers,  their  outlook  was  colored  by  their  surround- 
ings. Even  to  this  day  we  hear  the  old  story  of  the  im- 
mense benefits  to  labor  that  would  result  from  freeing  vacant 
land  for  use,  ignoring  the  very  evident  fact  that  the  farmers, 
owning  their  land,  are  in  a  far  more  deplorable  condition 
than  most  of  the  industrial  workers.  The  one  fact,  that 
farm  tenantry  is  increasing,  either  in  the  shape  of  rented 
farms,  or  of  farms  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  they  are  prac- 
tically owned  by  the  mortgagee,  proves  that  access  to  land 
under  present  conditions  does  not  mean  prosperity. 

I  have  never  believed  that  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  by  appeals 
to  that  imaginary  creation  "Labor."  What  labor?  The 
members  of  trade  unions  are  concerned  only  with  their  own 
selfish  affairs,  trying  to  shut  out  immigration,  cut  down 


the  number  of  apprentices  in  their  trade,  and  by  strikes 
getting  the  highest  possible  wages.  They  care  nothing 
about  the  farmers  who  feed  and  clothe  them,  nor  would  they 
be  willing  to  give  up  a  cent  of  the  higher  wages  that  have 
been  made  possible  through  oppressively  high  tariff  taxes  on 
what  the  farmer  buys.  As  the  boys  used  to  say  40  years 
ago,  it  is  time  for  the  Single  Taxers  to  "quit  kidding"  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  labor,  organized  or  otherwise, 
will  ever  do  anything  to  aid  in  abolishing  special  privileges 
that  seem  to  help  the  industrial  worker. 

And  here  I  wish  to  repeat  that,  despite  the  drooling  of 
little  mutual  admiration  societies — the  Single  Tax  has 
not  in  the  United  States  exercised  any  perceptible  effect 
on  legislation  relating  to  economic  conditions.  Here  and 
there  in  some  communities  there  may  be  trifling  steps  toward 
the  concentration  of  taxation  on  land  values,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical proposition  it  does  not  exist.  That  in  Denmark  there 
has  been  some  real  progress  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  the  reform  has  been  brought  about  by  the  small 
farmers,  and  not  by  the  city  workers. 

Single  Taxers  might  as  well  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  working  on  wrong  lines.  Their  patter 
about  freeing  labor  by  freeing  vacant  land  doesn't  touch 
the  argicultural  situation;  which  is; — that  in  the  past  five 
years  nearly  2,000,000  American  farmers  and  farm  workers 
have  left  the  farms  to  get  a  living  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
When  workers  in  the  building  trades  are  getting  from  $12  to 
$15  per  day,  the  average  return  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
is  less  than  $3.00  per  day.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  try  to  con- 
vince labor  that  trade  unions  cannot  permanently  raise 
wages,  when  the  facts  of  wage  advances,  beyond  the  increase 
in  cost  of  living,  are  so  apparent?  I  know  all  about  the 
bunk  of  "prosperity"  that  is  being  so  widely  preached  by 
a  press  that  supports  every  form  of  privilege  and  extortion. 
There  is  mighty  little  real  prosperity,  even  for  the  favorite 
ones  of  labor  who  are  getting  nominally  high  wages.  But 
whatever  of  prosperity  there  may  be  for  the  urban  dwellers, 
there  is  none  for  agriculture. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  issue  for  those  who  have  seen  the 
vision  of  a  social  order  based  on  justice  and  human  brother- 
hood :  How  can  we  so  present  the  case  for  the  abolition  of 
each  and  every  form  of  monopoly  and  special  privilege  so 
that  the  farmers  will  understand  and  accept  it?  Any  one 
who  thinks  that  labor  will  give  up  its  advocacy  of  tariff  pro- 
tection that  seems  to  give  it  higher  wages,  is  a  deluded 
dreamer.  Not  thus  are  the  workers  of  this  country  con- 
stituted. I  am  convinced  that  so  far  as  getting  anyways 
toward  the  Single  Tax  the  industrial  workers  are  as  hope- 
less as  are  the  direct  beneficaries  of  protection  and  other 
forms  of  privilege.  As  well  expect  Judge  Gary  to  give  up 
extorting  exorbitant  prices  for  steel  from  the  farmers! 

Knowing  the  active  Single  Tax  workers  as  I  do,  I  say 
frankly  that  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  agree  with  me 
as  to  this  diagnosis  of  the  situation  confronting  those  who 
hope  for  an  early  realization  of  their  dreams  of  justice  and 
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fraternity.  The  futility  of  all  the  past  organized  efforts  to 
promote  a  better  knowledge  of  elementary  economics  should 
show  the  folly  of  continuing  to  work  along  the  same  lines. 
Possibly  the  case  is  one  where  dreamers  of  wonderful  things 
to  do,  "all  to  be  done  by  wishing  we  could",  will  prefer  to 
hug  the  delusion  that  they  are  really  doing  something  to 
promote  the  cause  in  which  they  profess  to  believe. 

— WHIDDEN  GRAHAM 

Fairhope  Now 

Thirty-two  Years  Old 

I^AIRHOPE  celebrated  the  thirty-second  anniversary 
•*•  of  its  founding  on  the  first  of  this  year.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  colonists  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  an  attrac- 
tive menu,  the  Fairhope  orchestra  played,  and  the  history 
of  the  colony  was  reviewed  by  several  of  the  speakers. 

Fairhope,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  the  Single 
Tax  Colony  on  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay.  It  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  Single  Tax  permitted  to  a  colony 
under  the  present  laws  of  Alabama,  and  it  has  had  a  long 
and  interesting  history.  The  past  year  has  shown  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  building  and  most  of  this  as  hereto- 
fore has  been  on  Colony  land. 

The  Fairhope  Courier,  which  is  an  interesting  paper 
published  weekly  and  edited  by  E.  B.  Gaston,  comments 
on  this  building  activity: 

"The  Town  Clerk's  record  of  building  permits  issued 
shows  a  total  of  62  of  an  estimated  cost  $1000.  or  more, 
of  which  50  were  on  Colony  land.  Of  33  new  dwellings, 
24  were  on  Colony  land.  Of  13  alterations  and  additions 
10  were  on  Colony  land.  Of  13  commercial  or  industrial 
constructions  all  but  one  were  on  our  land.  Of  a  total 
valuation  of  improvements  listed  amounting  to  $102,385, 
$84,360  was  on  Colony  land.  Within  a  radius  of  less 
than  500  feet  of  where  we  are,  there  have  been  erected 
eight  new  business  buildings,  with  a  ninth,  the  new  bank 
building  now  welLunder  way;  all  on  land  of  our  Colony; 
and  all  of  substantial,  modern,  fire-resisting  construction. 
In  all  parts  of  town  there  has  been  residential  construc- 
tion, including  some  of  the  best  yet  erected. 

All  this  increase  in  taxable  values,  will  mean,  of  course, 
more  taxes  to  be  paid;  but  along  with  this  development 
has  come  increased  land  value;  which  we  will  draw  on  to 
meet  the  taxes  on  the  improvements,  leaving  the  improv- 
ers scatheless.  And  our  lessees,  regardless  of  whether 
members  of  the  corporation  or  not,  have  heartily  joined 
in  approving  rentals  which  meet  the  need." 

An  interesting  address  was  made  at  this  anniversary 
dinner  by  our  friend,  John  Emery  McLean,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Henry  George  and  who  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Fairhope.  This  address  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Courier  and  we  cite  the  following  paragraph: 

"Henry  George  regarded  both  Altruism  and  Utopia  as 
the  vaguest  sort  of  dreams.  Though  lacking  the  technical 
advantages  of  a  systematic  collegiate  education,  he  con- 
founded some  of  the  world's  ablest  scholars.  He  was 
equally  at  home  in  challenging  the  Pope,  in  refuting  Herbert 


Spencer,  in  addressing  audiences  of  negroes  in  the  'black 
belt'  of  Harlem,  New  York  City,  and  in  talking  to  street 
crowds  of  foreigners  on  the  lower  east  side  of  the  same 
metropolis,  where  several  thousand  human  beings  often 
exist  within  the  confines  of  a  single  block.  In  that  vast 
city  six  million  people  occupy  an  area  less  than  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  habitable  land  of  the  country  which 
is  increasing  in  population  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  day. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  at  a  meeting 
of  Colony  lessees  to  receive  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  them  on  rent  appraisement,  a  vote  to  ask  the  Colony 
to  change  its  policy  by  limiting  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be 
paid  for  any  lessee  to  the  amount  of  his  rent,  received  the 
support  of  only  the  mover  and  seconder;  the  appraise- 
ment of  the  Colony  Council,  carrying  increases  averaging 
nearly  if  not  quite  25%,  was  approved  by  unanimous 
vote,  and  a  motion  offered  by  a  non-member  lessee  thank- 
ing the  Council  for  the  consideration  shown  the  lessees 
also  received  unanimous  support. 

This  after  32  years  is  naturally  gratifying;  as  is  also 
the  fact  that  after  meeting  all  tax  obligations  the  Colony 
will  have  a  cash  balance  of  several  thousands  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Who  Made  the  Natural  Bridge? 

ON  a  motor  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  last 
spring,  the  three  of  us,  my  husband,  little  son,  and 
myself,  found  ourselves  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia,  on  the  direct  route  to  the  Natural  Bridge  and 
the  famous  Caverns. 

I  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  these  natural 
wonders.  The  pictures  in  the  geography  books  were  the 
nearest  I  had  ever  come  to  seeing  them  before  and  now  I 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  at  realities  instead 
of  mere  pictures. 

We  came  to  the  Natural  Bridge  first.  Signs  by  the 
highway  told  us  of  our  approach,  and  we  actually  drove 
over  the  top  of  the  bridge.  But  what  could  we  see?  The 
bridge  is  so  huge — about  100  feet  in  width, — that  with 
trees  growing  along  the  highway,  all  view  of  the  jump-off 
to  the  valley  215  feet  below  is  obstructed.  So  we  crossed 
the  bridge  without  knowing  it  and  came  down  a  short  hill 
to  a  circular  parking  space.  Signs  informed  us  of  a  path 
leading  up  the  canyon  to  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Natural 
bridge.  We  parked  and  followed  the  path.  It  passed 
through  a  small  toll  house  where  each  person,  desiring 
to  look  at  this  seventh  wonder  of  the  world,  had  to  pay 
Sl-10.  This  meant  $3.30  to  our  family  and  because  of 
unexpected  automobile  trouble  in  North  Carolina,  cost- 
ing us  $100.00,  it  was  a  sum  which  we  couldn't  afford. 
I  was  sorrowful. 

I  questioned  the  man  in  charge  about  the  management, 
expecting  to  learn  that  it  was  a  government  reserve  and 
that  the  money  was  used  to  build  good  roads  or  for  some 
other  public  service.  But  no!  I  learned  that  a  private 
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corporation  owns  the  Natural  Bridge  and  fences  off  the 
view  (just  as  though  they  made  it)  from  the  eyes  that 
love  beauty.  Then  I  was  indignant! 

Why  should  not  I,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have 
a  right  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia,  without  paying  a  dole  into  the  pockets 
of  some  private  individuals,  who  have  no  more  right  to  it 
than  I?  When  any  group  of  men,  make  by  their  own 
labor,  a  "Natural"  Bridge,  then  and  then  only,  will  I  un- 
complainingly pay  for  looking  at  it  (if  I  can  get  the  money 
to  do  so.)  But  if  I  had  a  million  dollars  in  my  pocket,  I 
would  not  willingly  pay  one  cent  of  it  to  any  man  or  cor- 
poration for  a  chance  to  look  at  a  bridge  made  by  nature 
alone.  By  what  right  does  any  man  claim  the  land  or 
the  wonders  thereof  as  his  own  private  property? 

We  had  to  drive  away  without  seeing  the  bridge  and  I 
found  my  desire  to  see  it  smothered  under  the  greater 
desire  of  wishing  to  help  do  away  with  such  injustices. 

The  same  situation  existed  in  connection  with  the 
Caverns.  Private  corporations  own  each  group  of  caverns 
and  exploit  the  public  for  all  it  will  stand.  At  the  Luray 
Caverns,  the  admission  is  $1.65  a  person;  I  was  discouraged 
and  didn't  inquire  the  charge  at  the  others,  but  someone 
told  me  it  was  the  same  at  all  of  them.  The  individual 
corporations  have  done  some  work  in  these  caverns,  such 
as  excavating  to  open  up  new  rooms,  putting  in  electric 
lights,  walks,  and  such  things,  but  probably  a  charge  of 
$.50  per  person  would  easily  cover  this,  with  a  reasonable 
surplus  for  running  expenses. 

I  had  long  been  aware  of  the  injustices  lurking  in  the 
private  ownership  of  land,  but  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  wrong  I  had  never  encountered  before.  It  was  as 
startling  as  though  someone  had  fenced  off  Niagara  Falls 
and  had  charged  me  admission  to  look  at  them.  Security 
of  improvements  on  land  is  just  and  necessary,  but  private 
ownership  of  the  land  itself  is  a  rank  injustice  and  is  not 
necessary.  How  long  shall  we  stand  for  an  injustice 
which  so  vitally  affects  us  all? 

—  MABELLE  HATHAWAY  BROOKES. 


HHE  majority  of  men  do  not  think;  the  majority  of 
•*•  men  have  to  expend  so  much  energy  in  the  struggle 
to  make  a  living,  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  think. 
The  majority  of  men  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  whatever 
is.  This  is  what  makes  the  task  of  the  social  reformer 
so  difficult,  his  path  so  hard.  This  is  what  brings  to 
those  who  first  raise  their  voices  on  behalf  of  a  great  truth 
the  sneers  of  the  powerful,  and  the  curses  of  the  rabble, 
ostracism  and  martyrdom,  the  robe  of  derision,  and  the 
crown  of  thorns.—  HENRY  GEORGE. 

THY  kingdom  come!     How  can  His  kingdom  come, 
While  children  work  in  mines,  with  justice  dumb? 

—  HORATIO. 


The  Single  Tax  in  Australia 

A  STIMULATING  GIFT 

H  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  a  brief  review  of 
Single  Tax  activities  during  the  past  twelve  months 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  These  activities  received  a  great 
stimulus  in  New  South  Wales  through  the  generosity  of 
a  retired  Government  surveyor,  the  late  R.  S.  Johnson, 
who  offered  the  League  £100  on  condition  that  £400  more 
were  contributed  in  equal  and  smaller  sums.  Wrhile  sym- 
pathisers with  the  movement,  stimulated  by  the  example 
so  generously  set,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  obtain  the 
required  sum  the  donor  himself  passed  away,  but  not 
before  he  was  so  satisfied  with  the  response  to  his  offer 
that  he  handed  in  his  cheque.  He  was  an  ardent  Single 
Taxer,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  serve  the  cause  better 
than  by  providing  it  with  funds.  How  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  money  was  very  carefully  considered,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  advertise  for  the  services  of  an  assist- 
ant secretary  to  help  Mr.  Huie  in  the  great  work  he  is 
carrying  on,  especially  in  pushing  the  circulation  of  the 
Standard,  the  organ  of  the  movement  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  Mr.  Huie  has  so  ably  conducted  for  many  years. 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  best  move  made  by  the  League 
for  some  time  past.  One  of  those  who  answered  the  adver- 
tisement was  a  comparatively  young  man  named  Walter 
Finch,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  who  has  lived  princi- 
pally in  Sydney  (although  he  has  visited  the  United  States), 
and  who  has  held  various  important  positions  in  city  firms. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  position 
by  the  energy  and  zeal  he  infused  into  the  work.  He  put 
the  Sunday  meetings  in  the  Domain  on  a  much  better 
footing,  he  re-started  the  class  for  training  speakers,  which 
Mr.  Hilman  had  ably  conducted  for  several  years,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  open  air  meetings  in  the  suburbs, 
and  he  contributed  some  very  good  letters  to  the  press. 
The  Sydney  press  seldom,  and  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
never,  publishes  anything  with  what  they  call  a  "Single 
Tax  sting,"  but  the  Herald  does  occasionally  let  us  join 
in  the  campaign  against  the  protective  tariff,  which  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  everywhere  to  the  Single  Tax  cause. 
The  country  press  is  much  more  sympathetic  and  we 
endeavor  to  keep  it  fairly  well  supplied. 

IN   THE   SYDNEY    DOMAIN 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Sydney  Domain  is  a  well- 
known  hotbed  of  Communists,  anarchists,  revivalists, 
and  revolutionaries  of  every  kind.  An  immense  amount 
of  froth  effervesces  there  from  noon  till  dewy  eve,  which 
eases  the  minds  of  the  orators,  and  does  on  the  whole  less 
harm  than  if  it  were  curbed  and  had  to  find  a  vent  in  some 
other  way.  For  many  years  Mr.  Huie  held  Single  Tax 
meetings  there  on  Sunday  afternoons,  he  was  very  seldom 
assisted,  his  audiences  were  generally  small,  and  so  soon 
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as  he  commenced  to  barrack  for  the  Standard  his  hearers 
melted  away.  Now  we  have  a  chairman  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  C.  Hobbs,  and  several  speakers  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Huie,  including  Messrs.  Finch,  the  assistant  secretary, 
Mortmain,  Pantin  (occasionally),  and  Hogg.  Tracts 
bearing  on  the  movement  are  given  away,  and  the  sales  of 
literature  have  been  so  large — about  a  hundred  books  and 
leaflets  every  Sunday — that  a  heavy  supply  has  had  to 
be  ordered  from  London. 

In  paying  his  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the  movement 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Hobbs)  said  he  looked  upon  Henry 
George  as  the  greatest  reformer  since  the  time  of  Christ. 
Although  his  enemies  had  not  crucified  him  they  would 
gladly  have  destroyed  his  work.  He  blazed  a  pathway 
of  intelligence  through  the  injustice  from  which  mankind 
had  suffered  for  many  ages.  His  works  shone  as  a  beacon 
light,  warning  the  people  of  the  social  dangers  around  them 
brought  about  by  the  curse  of  land  monopoly. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  has  also  helped  a  good  deal 
in  taking  charge  of  the  work  while  the  Secretary  (Mr.  A. 
G.  Huie)  conducted  a  campaign  round  the  country,  the 
biggest  he  has  yet  undertaken.  He  travelled  in  a  motor 
car  which  was  presented  to  the  League  by  a  friend  some 
time  ago,  he  delivered  speeches  at  all  the  leading  towns 
along  the  route,  which  he  mostly  reported  himself, 
the  reports  being  generally  published  by  the  local  press. 
On  previous  country  tours  he  used  to  hire  a  hall,  arrange 
for  a  chairman,  and  engage  a  bellman,  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  get  a  better  crowd  at  a  good  street  corner 
without  any  expense  except  that  of  advertising  the  meet- 
ing. Everywhere,  of  course,  he  sold  the  Standard,  renew- 
ing subscriptions  and  getting  new  ones.  He  would  have 
done  still  better  work  as  a  propagandist  had  he  arranged 
beforehand  with  someone  in  the  towns  he  was  to  visit  to 
distribute  tracts  and  other  literature  free  and  sell  the 
Standard  while  he  was  "preaching  the  word."  This 
should  certainly  be  done  in  connection  with  the  next  coun- 
try tour. 

However,  it  was  a  great  success.  It  lasted  about  twelve 
weeks,  during  which  time  46  country  towns  were  visited 
and  addressed,  2186  miles  were  covered  by  car  and  1385 
by  train,  a  large  number  of  the  68  newspapers  published 
in  the  districts  visited  were  supplied  with  reports  while 
others  supplied  themselves,  over  500  new  subscribers  were 
obtained  for  the  Standard  in  addition  to  nearly  300  renewals, 
and  more  than  500  copies  of  Henry  George's  Anti-Poverty 
addresses  delivered  in  Sydney  were  sold — altogether  a 
very  memorable  tour. 

A   TYPICAL    SPEECH 

The  following  summary  of  one  of  Mr.  Huie's  country 
speeches  which  is  typical  of  the  rest,  was  delivered  at 
Lithgow  and  was  published  in  the  Lithgow  Mercury.  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  relieving  staff  of  that  paper  at  the 
time  while  the  editor  was  away  and  heard  the  lecture, 


which  the  audience  seemed  to  appreciate,  for  most  of  them 
stayed  to  the  very  end,  which  is  not  usual  when  a  speech  is 
delivered  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Huie  commenced  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  land  was  the  source  of  all  wealth.  Land  was 
the  passive,  and  labor  the  active,  factor  in  wealth  produc- 
tion; capital  was  that  portion  of  wealth  used  to  assist  in 
further  production,  or  wealth  in  course  of  exchange.  Today 
the  wealth  produced  had  to  pay  rent  to  land  owners,  wages 
to  workers,  interest  on  capital,  and  taxes  to  Governments. 
His  proposal  was  to  abolish  taxes  and  to  use  the  land  value, 
or  land  rent,  as  public  revenue.  "We  could,"  he  said, 
"run  the  country  better  without  taxes  than  with 
them." 

In  Sydney  they  were  constructing  the  North  Shore 
bridge  and  the  city  railway.  These  great  works  were 
sending  up  land  values  by  millions.  Who  was  getting 
the  benefit?  A  few  landowners.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
country,  constructing  a  railway  increased  land  values. 
It  was  said  we  constructed  railways  to  open  up  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  true.  We  constructed  them  to  give 
unearned  increment  to  landowners.  He  would  charge 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  railways  to  land  values  and 
reduce  railway  charges.  Roughly  70  per  cent,  of  freights 
and  fares  were  working  expenses,  and  30  per  cent,  interest 
upon  cost.  Consider  what  a  benefit  it  would  be  to  Lith- 
gow if  railway  charges  were  reduced  30  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  such  a  proposal  would  be  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
land. 

Today  land  was  monopolized  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
In  the  Central  Tablelands  divisions  nearly  2,500,000  acres 
were  held  in  estates  of  over  5,000  acres.  Where  could  a 
young  man  with  limited  means  get  land  upon  terms  which 
would  give  him  a  chance?  At  Warialda  there  were  887 
applications  for  one  block,  at  Warren  894,  at  Forbes  414, 
and  at  Temora  585  for  one  block.  The  only  way  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  question  was  to  tax  land  values  and 
abolish  other  taxes.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  man  hav- 
ing as  much  land  as  he  liked,  but  he  must  be  required  to 
make  full  use  of  it,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  land  for  all. 

Touching  upon  the  working  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Huie  said 
that  the  goods  came  into  Australia  for  two  reasons  (1) 
in  payment  for  our  exports;  (2)  as  capital  for  investment 
in  developing  the  country.  To  which  of  these  did  any 
sensible  man  object?  Trade  should  be  free.  Trade  was 
the  means  of  promoting  civilization  and  progress.  Trade 
was  exchanging  the  surplus  products  of  one  country  for 
those  of  another.  It  benefited  both  parties,  and  enabled 
us  to  get  more  for  our  labor  than  we  could  by  trying  to 
produce  everything  for  ourselves. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Huie  dealt  at  length  with  the  electoral 
system,  and  especially  with  the  Proportional  Representa- 
tion, which  he  described  as  the  fairest  and  most  demo- 
cratic method  of  election,  the  rejection  of  which  (as  is  pro- 
posed in  New  South  Wales)  is  a  debasing  of  the  franchise, 
a  greater  crime  than  debasing  the  coinage. 
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SOME    INTERESTING    REMINISCENCES 

During  the  present  year  we  have  lost  a  very  prominent 
Single  Taxer  and  life-long  supporter  of  the  movement 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxall.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  Henry  George.  A  portrait  of  the  two  in  close  confab, 
which  was  taken  in  Sydney  in  1890  during  Henry  George's 
visit  to  Australia,  has  just  been  published  in  the  Standard, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  photographs  of  either  of 
them  I  have  ever  seen.  At  that  time  Mr.  Foxall  was 
manager  of  a  Building  Society  and  real  estate  business 
in  Sydney,  and  asked  Henry  George  if  a  Single  Taxer 
could  legitimately  hold  such  a  position,  to  which  the  latter 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  observing  that  we  were  not 
responsible  for  the  law  which  made  land  monopoly  possible, 
and  that  the  more  we  understood  its  effects  the  better  we 
would  be  able  to  combat  it  when  the  opportunity  offered. 

Mr.  Foxall  wrote  several  books,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  on  "The  Claims  of  Capital."  From  1890  till 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  English  secretary  to  the  Japan- 
ese Consulate  in  Sydney,  and  his  activities  in  our  direction 
were,  of  course,  considerably  slackened,  but  prior  to  that 
date  he  was  ever  to  the  fore  either  as  a  speaker,  writer,  or 
liberal  contributor  to  our  funds.  He  was  a  President  of  the 
League  at  one  time,  delivered  some  of  its  most  impressive 
addresses,  and  used  to  spend  his  annual  holiday  on  lectur- 
ing tours,  in  the  course  of  which  he  addressed  large  audi- 
ences on  the  Single  Tax. 

Mr.  Foxall  was  a  leading  spokesman  on  the  deputations 
which  waited  on  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  urging  him  to 
introduce  land  value  rating  into  his  long-promised  Munic- 
palities  Bill.  Sir  Henry  was  sympathetic  and  expressed 
himself  willing  to  do  so,  but  it  was  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph) 
Carruthers  who  ultimately  enabled  New  South  Wales  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Queensland  years  before  and 
become  the  second  country  in  the  world  to  adopt  land 
value  rating  for  its  municipalities  and  shires. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Fletcher,  a  commercial  traveller,  brother  of 
our  last  President,  recalls  some  very  interesting  reminis- 
cences suggested  by  Mr.  Foxall's  death.  It  was  in  1886, 
he  says,  that  Mr.  Frank  Cotton,  then  living  at  Forbes, 
started  the  very  first  Single  Tax  League  in  New  South 
Wales,  at  that  time  termed  the  "Land  Nationalization 
Society."  Hearing  that  the  Lithgow  Enterprise  was  being 
run  by  John  Farrel,  the  poet,  on  Single  Tax  lines  he  went 
there,  interviewed  Mr.  Farrel,  and  with  him  attended  a 
lecture  given  that  night  by  Mr.  Foxall,  who  started  his 
western  tour  at  that  town.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  also  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  recalls  that  when  Mr.  Foxall  gave 
his  lecture  at  Bathurst  shortly  afterwards  it  was  reported 
for  the  Bathurst  Times  by  myself. 

One  result  of  the  lecture  at  Lithgow  was  the  formation 
of  a  league  there,  which  bought  the  two  Lithgow  papers 
and  merged  them  into  one,  the  Lithgow  Mercury,  with 
John  Farrel  as  editor  and  manager,  and  Mr.  Joseph  (now 
Sir  Joseph)  Cook,  our  present  High  Commissioner  in 


London,  as  secretary.  Farrel  was  shortly  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Mercury  by  another  Single  Taxer,  Mr.  James 
Ryan,  a  very  able  journalist  with  great  organizing  power 
and  a  keen  business  brain,  who  made  it  one  of  the  best 
local  papers  in  the  State,  overcame  every  attempted  op- 
position, and  retained  control  till  a  few  months  ago  when 
he  sold  out  to  the  Bathurst  Times.  Many  and  many  an 
article  and  letter  I  contributed  to  that  paper  while  he  was 
associated  with  it,  bearing  on  the  Single  Tax. 

Farrel  subsequently  went  to  Sydney,  and  edited  the 
Australian  Standard,  his  contributions  being  wonderfully 
written  and  reminding  one  of  Henry  George's  to  the  paper 
after  which  the  Australian  one  was  named.  Notwith- 
standing the  brilliancy  of  its  articles  it  petered  out,  and 
Farrel  joined  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  weekly  article,  one  in  particular  being  a 
splendidly  written  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Henry  George.  It  was  shortly  after  this,  in  1889,  that  the 
Sydney  League  raised  a  guarantee  fund  of  £800  which 
resulted  in  the  famous  visit  of  Henry  George.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnson  (now  Sir  Elliott)  organized  the  campaign  and 
accompanied  Henry  George  throughout  his  tour.  I  was 
secretary  of  the  League  at  the  time,  and  acted  as  his  short- 
hand secretary,  and  I  have  always  treasured  my  coming 
in  personal  contact  with  him  as  the  greatest  and  most 
inspiring  event  in  my  life. 

PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 
International   Press  Bureau,   65   Market  Street,  Sydney. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
Merely  a  Means  to  An  End 

BELIEVE  the  three  propositions,  (1)  to  base  the  claim 
*•  of  community  ownership  of  land  values  on  the  fact  that 
these  values  are  due  to  public  presence  and  service,  (2)  we 
should  take  land  values  for  public  uses  because  God  made 
the  land,  (3)  because  men  have  by  nature  an  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth, — are  all  equally  rational  premises, 
or  if  there  are  three  degrees  of  comparison  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  them,  I  would  put  the  second  first,  the 
third  second,  and  the  first  last. 

We  believe  in  the  taxation  of  land  values  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Our  aim  is  to  give  every  man  and  woman 
now  living,  as  also  those  who  are  to  follow  them,  their 
natural  right  of  access  to  land.  Single  Tax  has  for  its 
object  the  achievement  of  economic  freedom  for  humanity; 
it  is  only  important  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  we 
hope  to  reach  our  objective.  If  there  is  a  better  way  to 
make  men  free  we  should  choose  the  better  way. 

No  matter  how  we  sugar-coat  a  pill  it  will  have  to  be 
swallowed  with  a  little  water,  but  the  plain  unadulterated, 
undiluted  truth  is  that  human  beings  came  from  a  Divine 
Being  and  that  natural  laws  must  conform  to  Divine  laws. 
When  God  made  men  He  owed  them  a  storehouse  and 
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workshop  to  maintain  existence  and  develop  their  spiritual 
and  intellectual  lives;  for  this  reason  he  provided  the  earth. 

This  is  the  great  truth  which  George  emphasized  and 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  right  reason.  The 
Scripture  says,  "The  fool  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God" 
— not  in  his  head, — in  his  heart  he  wishes  there  is  no  God. 
Men  are  becoming  self-sufficient.  They  want  to  put 
God  out  of  science  and  even  out  of  church.  But  my  dear 
old  mother  taught  me  God  is  everywhere.  Dr.  McGlynn 
defined  God  as  infinite  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  light  and 
life;  therefore  if  He  is  not  in  economics  we  should  strive 
to  put  Him  there. 

Truth  is  infinite.  Man  is  finite.  No  one  human  being 
knows  all  the  truth.  Those  who  see  the  fiscal  side  of  our 
proposition  and  who  so  ably  expound  it  are  doing  a  great 
thing  for  the  truth.  More  power  to  them  and  may  they 
live  in  peace  and  concord  with  others  who  see  other  truths 
or  the  same  truth  from  another  angle. 

"Father  of  all;  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored, — 

By  saint,  by  savage  or  by  sage — 

Jehovah,  Jove  or  Lord! 

If  I  am  right,  Thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay; 

If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  the  better  way." 

— JOHN  J.  EGAN. 

Where  Senator  Richards  Errs 

C  ENATOR  EMERSON  RICHARDS  recently  delivered 
^  an  address  before  the  Newark  Real  Estate  Board  on 
the  financing  of  State  highways.  He  advocated  a  gasoline 
tax  and  the  quadrupling  of  the  annual  license  tax  on  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  his  idea  being  that  those  who  use 
highways  should  pay  for  this  use — a  revival  of  the  obso- 
lete toll-road  system.  The  Senator  touched  but  lightly 
upon  the  fact  that  there  are  others  than  road  users  who 
benefit  from  the  establishment  and  upkeep  of  paved  high- 
ways. He  did  not,  as  he  well  might  have  done,  explain 
that  the  only  values  to  be  created  or  increased  by  the 
substitution  of  good  roads  for  poor  ones  are  location  or 
site  values. 

The  Senator  knows  very  well  that  municipalities  assess 
the  cost  of  highway  improvements  against  contiguous 
lot  holders,  this  course  being  legally  and  morally  justifi- 
able. It  may  well  be  asked  why  this  Senator,  other  legis- 
lators and  the  Governor  himself  do  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  system  by  which 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  paved  highways  may  be  drawn 
from  the  holders  of  locations  that  are  especially  benefited, 
making  the  assessment  levies  payable  over  a  period  of 
five  or  ten  years. 

There  is  no  reason  why  New  Jersey  should  follow  the 
bad  example  of  other  states  in  penalizing  transportation, 


industry  and  trade  by  a  gasoline  tax  or  by  the  imposition 
of  heavy  commercial  license  fees.  Equity  demands  a  re- 
vision of  our  methods  of  financing  highway  construction, 
and  the  responsibility  is  upon  our  legislators  to  contrive 
that  the  revision  be  in  conformity  with  common  sense 
and  good  morals  rather  than  with  the  practice  or  customs 
elsewhere.  We  of  New  Jersey  are  entitled  to  the  best 
system  of  financing  highways  that  can  be  devised. 

The  revision  of  highway  financing  should  be  deferred 
until  there  can  be  a  full  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of 
accompanying  new  highway  construction  with  a  State 
system  of  assessing  abutting  and  contiguous  land  holders 
on  the  basis  of  the  Site-Value  created  by  improved  roads. 

— GEORGE  WHITE. 

Message  of  New 

Hampshire's  Governor 

'IPHE  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Huntley  N.  Spauld- 
•*-  ing,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  January  6, 
1927,  has  this  notable  statement: 

"We  often  hear  about  "taxpayers  "and  "non-taxpayers." 
There  are  no  "non-taxpayers"  in  New  Hampshire.  All 
who  pay  rent,  buy  merchandise,  including  food  and  cloth- 
ing, ride  on  train,  street  car  or  taxi,  or  attend  the  theater, 
are  taxpayers  whether  they  realize  it  or  not." 

Further  on  the  Governor  makes  this  recommendation 
on  a  specific  matter: 

"There  is  much  merit  in  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Lumbermen's  Association  that  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission make  a  survey  of  the  timber  acreage  in  several 
rural  towns  to  use  as  a  basis  in  ascertaining  the  financial 
position  of  all  towns  if  growing  timber  were  to  be  exempted 
from  taxation  until  it  had  nearly  reached  maturity.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  just  how 
far  it  will.be  practical  to  go  in  exempting  trees  under 
certain  diameters.  I  recommend  that  this  survey  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  phases  of  taxation  connected 
with  the  general  forestry  problem." 

New  Jersey's  Governor 

Also  In  Line 

OVERNOR  A.  HARRY  MOORE  of  New  Jersey,  in 
his  first  annual  message  to  the  1927  Legislature,  after 
discussing  several  methods  of  financing  new  highway 
construction,  said:  "Lastly,  I  might  suggest  to  you 
the  wisdom  of  assessing  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  road 
system  upon  the  land  specially  benefited  thereby,  as  is 
the  practice  in  municipal  improvements.  A  striking 
illustration  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  evil  of  having 
the  State  at  large  pay  for  major  improvements  and  the 
land  peculiarly  benefited  by  the  improvements  escape, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  shares  its  proportions  of  the  state's 
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expenses,  is  in  the  increase  of  land  values  in  Bergen  county, 
which  came  as  a  result  of  the  projected  Hudson  River 
Bridge." 


Spain 


f**HE  Prime  Minister,  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  is 
•*•  reported  to  have  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Spanish 
people  which  contains  the  following  statement: 

"There  should  be  a  national  reform  in  the  direction  of 
the  Single  Tax.  The  requirements  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion would  call  for  a  revenue  of  3,300,000,000  pesetas, 
which  could  be  obtained  without  impairing  the  national 
wealth,  provided  there  was  a  true  spirit  of  citizenship." 

For  some  years  there  has  been  active  work  by  disciples 
of  Henry  George  in  Spain.  The  firm  of  De  Francisco 
Eeltran,  in  Madrid,  are  publishing  in  Spanish  all  the  works 
of  Henry  George. 

Last  year  "La  Ciudad  Lineal,"  a  Madrid  paper,  declared 
that  "the  triumph  of  the  Georgist  idea  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  triumph  of  common-sense  applied  to  economics 
and  the  moral  and  material  amelioration  of  human  life." 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Doriga,  speaking  to  the  Catholic 
Labor  Clubs  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  in 
1915,  said  of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  that  it  "is  the 
one  means  by  which  the  community  may  rise  from  the 
mire  of  poverty,  regain  its  God-given  rights,  and  again 
walk  upright  and  unashamed  in  the  image  of  the  Most 
High." 

We  may  await  great  happenings  from  Spain,  for  thought 
is  awakening  in  that  country. 

Progress  in  South  Africa 


PHE  town  of  East  London,  South  Africa,  voted  to 

•*•    raise  its  local  revenues  by  a  tax  on  land  values  only, 

at  the  election  held  November,  1926.     For,  1327;  against 

1245;  favorable  majority,   82.     This  result  is  gratifying 

since  it  is  the  outcome  of  an  eight  years  contest. 

In  December,  1918,  the  voters  by  565  to  456,  decided 
to  adopt  a  partial  land  value  tax  plan,  and  since  then  the 
council  has  raised  local  revenues  by  a  combination  plan 
which  yearly  increased  the  proportion  paid  by  land  and 
decreased  that  paid  by  improvements.  In  February  an 
attempt  was  made  to  return  to  the  old  plan  of  taxing  land 
and  improvements  alike,  but  this  was  defeated  by  1217 
to  404.  A  further  poll  was  had  on  the  proposition  to  put 
all  the  taxes  on  land  values  and  this  was  carried  in  April. 
The  council  then  adopted  a  resolution  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  Subsequently  the  issue  was  raised  again  in  the 
election  for  councils,  and  a  new  poll  was  had  in  November 
with  the  result  stated  above. 

China 

JN  the  New  York  American  appears  the  following  state- 
-••  ment    from    Chiang    Kia    Shek,    Commander-in-Chief 


of  the  Canton  armies  whose  recent  victories  have  made 
him  supreme  over  two-thirds  of  China. 

"  Dr.  Sun  Yet  Sen's  teaching  is  our  political  guide, 
(Dr.  Sun  Yet  Sen  was  a  Single  Taxer,  as  our  readers  know.) 

"We  have  neither  capitalists  nor  great  land  owners. 
We  have  no  problems  that  bother  great  industrial  nations. 
We  have  only  a  land  problem  but  no  great  landlords.  We 
mean  to  adopt  as  a  policy  the  rule  that  the  government 
shall  either  tax  or  buy  all  lands  according  to  values  fixed 
by  their  owners.  When  the  landlord  has  fixed  the  value 
and  the  Government  has  recorded  it,  the  value  of  land  the 
government  does  not  buy  increases.  The  increased  value 
shall  go  to  the  government." 

Denmark 

T"\R.  AXEL  DAM  and  Mr.  Hesselbjerg  have  been 
*-^  elected  to  the  Danish  Folketing  as  candidates  of  the 
Justice  Party  (Single  Tax  Party.)  The  London  Times 
says  the  "surprising  feature"  of  the  election  is  the  success 
of  the  new  party  and  the  election  of  two  avowed  Henry 
George  men. 

New  Zealand 

OUR  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  rating  on  un- 
improved  values  was  adopted  in  the  City  of  Welling- 
ton 25  years  ago,  but  in  those  days  legislation  authorized 
the  levying  of  the  general  rate  only  on  the  unimproved 
value.  Special  rates  and  separate  rates  had  to  be  levied 
as  heretofore  on  the  total  value  of  property,  including 
of  course,  improvements.  The  result  is  that  today  out  of 
an  annual  rate  revenue  of  £355,942,  £248,561  is  levied 
on  the  unimproved  value  and  £107,381  on  the  gross  value. 
In  1901  the  law  was  altered,  and  since  that  date,  if  and 
wherever  rating  on  unimproved  values  is  adopted,  all 
rates  are  levied  on  the  unimproved  value,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary in  districts  where  the  system  had  been  already 
adopted  to  take  a  second  poll.  In  order  to  have  a  second 
poll,  however,  15  per  cent,  of  the  rate-payers  have  to  sign 
a  requisition  to  the  Mayor.  For  some  time  past  a  move- 
ment has  been  on  foot  in  this  city  to  obtain  a  poll,  and  at 
the  present  moment  I  have  in  my  office  nearly  sufficient 
signatures  to  procure  the  same.  It  is  our  intention  to  have 
the  poll  on  April  27th  next,  on  which  date  the  City  Council 
will  be  elected.  Curiously  enough,  the  Wellington  City 
Council  recently  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  sys- 
tem of  rating  on  unimproved  values,  and  committing 
itself  to  a  proposal  to  promote  a  poll  to  revert  to  the  old 
system.  So  far,  they  have  got  very  few  signatures,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  quite  confident  that  we  shall  win  hand- 
somely. You  will  see  a  full  account  later  on  in  The 
Liberator. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  want  the  full 
realization  of  our  principles  at  once,  the  victory  we  are 
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about  to  achieve  in  this  City  may  seem  a  trivial  matter. 
As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  the  only 
practical  work  we  are  able  to  do  just  now.  The  local 
governing  bodies  of  this  country  now  require  an  annual 
revenue  of  £5,000,000  and  it  is  steadily  increasing.  To 
place  all  this  taxation  on  the  unimproved  value,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  So 
far,  out  of  118  boroughs  in  this  country  74  have  adopted 
our  system,  and  out  of  a  total  of  129  counties  53  now  levy 
their  rates  on  the  unimproved  value.  You  will  see  from 
this  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  our  local 
rates  will  be  where  they  ought  to  be. 

If  we  have  not  made  the  progress  that  I  had  hoped 
when  I  entered  Parliament  some  years  ago,  I  can  only  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  present  situation  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  this 
country  has  been  be-devilled  and  distracted  by  matters 
in  which  it  really  has  no  concern  whatever.  I  allude, 
of  course,  to  the  South  African  and  the  European  wars. 
There  never  was  a  greater  lie  passed  off  on  a  gullible  public 
than  that  the  object  of  the  late  war  was  to  make  the 
world  "safe  for  democracy."  If  our  people  have  been 
cheated  by  the  lie,  however,  there  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
in  remembering  that  they  were  not  alone  and  that  shrewd 
Americans  have  been  gulled  likewise.  Not  the  least  dis- 
tressing fact  about  this  blighting  heresy  of  Imperialism 
is  the  savage  intolerance  it  begets  in  its  votaries.  Had 
the  war  continued  much  longer  we  would  have  had  chaos 
and  not  freedom. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  P.  J.  O'REGAN. 

Com  mon  wealth 

Land  Party  News 


PHE  New  York  Commonwealth  Land  Party  will  meet 
•*•  at  noon  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  the  head- 
quarters, 3  East  14th  Street.  All  are  invited. 

Several  of  the  members  have  filled  speaking  assignments. 
Among  those  active  in  making  addresses  before  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds  are  Oscar  Geiger,  Morris  Van  Veen 
and  George  Lloyd.  The  last  named  has  personally  dis- 
tributed many  thousand  Single  Tax  tracts  including  the 
platform  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party. 

On  February  3,  Mr.  Van  Veen  addressed  a  large  meeting 
of  the  Master  Sign  Painters  at  the  Advertising  Club,  Park 
Avenue  and  35th  Street,  this  city.  The  call  issued  by  the 
Sign  Painters  organization  says  of  him,  "He  knows  his 
subject  well  and  you  will  profit  considerably  by  hearing 
him." 


PHE  Twenty-Second  Anniversary  number  of  the  Syd- 
•*•    ney  Standard  under  the  editorship  of  A.  G.  Huie  is 
a  splendid  issue,  with  portraits  and  cartoons.     Our  con- 
gratulations to  our  Sydney  co-workers. 

THEY  fined  the  man  who  robbed  the  hen  house  —  once  — 
But  him  that  built  it,  every  year—  the  dunce!  —  HORATIO. 


Henry  George  Foundation 

Purchases  Birthplace 

THE  disciples  of  Henry  George  throughout  the  world  will 
rejoice  with  the  trustees  of  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation of  America  over  the  announcement  that  the  Foun- 
dation has  achieved  its  first  important  objective  through 
the  purchase  in  January  of  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
George.  The  old  brick  house  in  which  George  was  born 
stands  on  South  Tenth  street,  near  Lombard  street,  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  appearance  has  changed  but 
slightly  since  the  days  when  young  Henry  lived  there  with 
his  parents.  The  property  has  for  several  years  been  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  K.  Morton  of  Philadel- 
phia. An  investment  of  $20,000  will  be  made  in  the  pur- 
chase, remodeling,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  birth- 
place. It  is  hoped  that  additional  property  may  be  acquired 
soon  in  order  to  give  the  historic  house  an  attractive  setting. 

The  old  homestead  will  be  made  a  permanent  memorial 
to  the  founder  of  the  great  modern  movement  for  economic 
freedom.  The  valuable  collection  of  George  memorabilia 
donated  by  Benjamin  W.  Burger  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  visitors  to  the  shrine.  The  humble  dwelling  of  this 
great  American  will  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition  and  some  of  the  original  furniture,  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Anna  George  de  Mille, 
will  be  placed  therein.  Formal  dedication  exercises  are 
being  planned  to  be  held  on  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  philosopher,  for  which  notable  occasion  many 
of  the  most  prominent  and  active  of  his  followers  will  be 
present  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  pres- 
ent year,  which  witnesses  the  restoration  of  his  birth- 
place, will  also  mark  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Henry  George. 

The  officers  of  the  foundation  have  been  gratified  to  ob- 
serve the  widespread  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
George's  birthplace  and  are  duly  appreciative  of  all  con- 
tributions, large  or  small,  that  have  been  made  to  the 
birthplace  fund.  This  memorial  to  our  great  leader  has 
even  enlisted  the  interest  of  prominent  Single  Taxers  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  and  it  seems  fitting  to  make  special 
mention  of  contributions  recently  received  from  Senor  An- 
tonio Albendin,  of  Cadiz,  Spain,  and  Hon.  George  Fowlds 
of  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

The  birthplace  restoration  fund  will  not  be  closed  until 
all  Single  Taxers  interested  in  this  worthy  project  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  have  a  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  memorial.  If  plans  now  under  consideration 
are  carried  through  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
loyal  friends  of  the  cause,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George 
will  become  not  only  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  great  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice,  but  also  a  center  around  which  a 
number  of  important  activities  associated  with  the  Single 
Tax  movement  will  be  located. 

P.  R.  WILLIAMS. 
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Purchase  of  Henry  George's 

Birthplace 

"DITTSBURGHERS  have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
•••  news  of  the  purchase  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  America  of  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  and 
economist  in  Philadelphia.  Not  only  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  foundation  here,  but  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  law, 
a  modified  form  of  the  Single  Tax  principle,  represents 
what  is  described  as  the  most  notable  approach  in  this 
country  to  the  Georgean  views  of  taxation.  The  ideal 
of  the  out-and-out  single  taxer,  of  course,  is  to  concen- 
trate all  taxation  upon  land  and  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  unearned  increment,  freeing  industry  of  what  they  call 
a  penalty  upon  its  very  enterprise.  Formerly  land  held 
vacant  here  was  touched  lightly  by  taxation  even  as  it  was 
being  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  building  around 
it,  the  builders  being  forced  to  pay  chief  toll  almost  as  if 
being  fined  for  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
Now  the  builders  in  Pittsburgh  are  encouraged;  improve- 
ments are  taxed  just  half  the  rate  levied  upon  vacant  land. 
Building  has  increased  accordingly.  Also  no  personal 
property  taxes  are  levied  here  for  city  purposes.  The 
sharp  turn  in  this  country  against  giving  away  public 
franchises  for  private  enrichment  also  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  Henry  George. 

Here  is  illustrated  again  how  ideas  once  thought  radical 
and  impractical  come  gradually  into  general  acceptance. 
While  the  views  of  Mr.  George  may  never  be  applied  wholly 
or  by  the  terms  in  which  he  expressed  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  was  one 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  past  century 
from  the  standpoint  of  stimulating  the  study  of  economics. 
It  put  life  and  heart  interest  into  a  topic  that  generally 
had  been  regarded  as  dull.  His  work  also  had  a  greater 
effect  upon  politics  of  the  country  than  may  ever  have 
been  realized,  renewing  the  demand  for  freedom  and 
general  opportunity.  Mr.  George  twice  made  notable 
canvasses  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York.  His  death  came  under  dramatic  circum- 
stances just  a  few  days  before  the  election  following  his 
second  campaign. 

Gratitude  for  such  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity  should 
be  expressed  generally  in  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
George.  Accordingly  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  his 
birthplace  to  be  made  a  shrine  of  the  cause  he  represented 
must  give  wide  satisfaction.  The  Foundation  that  has 
made  the  purchase  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  as  well  as  the 
congratulations  of  the  public.  Such  Pittsburgh  Single 
Taxers  as  George  E.  Evans,  William  E.  Shoyer,  Percy  R. 
Williams,  Ralph  E.  Smith  and  William  N.  McNair  deserve 
particular  attention  in  this  connection.  They  have  long 
been  working  for  the  cause  and  with  never-flagging  zeal. 

— Pittsburgh  Post,  Jan.  4. 


A  Henry  George  Shrine 

To  Be  In  Philadelphia 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger) 

E  chartering  in  Harrisburg  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  America  is  to  be  followed  by  the  purchase 
of  the  birthplace  of  George  in  this  city  and  by  an  attempt 
to  raise  $1,000,000  for  the  support  of  an  institute  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  study  of  political  economy  and  especially 
the  promulgation  of  the  principles  of  the  Georgian  school 
of  economics. 

The  birthplace  in  this  city  is  to  become  a  permanent 
memorial  and  museum.  The  headquarters  of  the  proposed 
institute  are  to  be  in  Pittsburgh.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  the  erratic  editor  of  Johnstown; 
George  E.  Evans  and  Percy  R.  Williams,  of  Pittsburgh. 
They  confidently  believe  that  they  will  have  no  trouble  in 
raising  $1,000,000  among  those  who  accept  the  doctrines 
set  down  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

That  Henry  George's  economic  theories  have  survived 
destructive  criticism  for  forty  years  may  be  regarded,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view,  as  a  compliment  to  their 
soundness  or  as  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ability  of  men 
to  think  on  economic  problems. 

George  regarded  the  Single  Tax  on  land  as  a  cure-all  for 
the  inequities  of  existing  taxation  systems.  As  every  one 
was  aware  of  the  faults  of  the  existing  systems,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  people  gladly  welcomed  the  remedy  pro- 
posed. The  faults  have  not  disappeared.  The  lawmakers 
are  still  in  the  habit  of  passing  tax  laws  without  due  thought. 
For  example,  Congress  during  the  war  planned  to  make  a 
levy  on  the  profits  of  the  theatres,  and  it  put  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  price  of  theatre  tickets,  thinking  that  each 
week  the  managers  would  compute  the  amount  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  lay  aside  10  per  cent  to  pay  the  tax.  But  every 
one  knows  that  they  simply  increased  the  price  of  admission 
by  10  per  cent  and  made  it  clear  that  that  increase  was  to 
pay  the  tax.  So  the  theatre-goers  paid  the  tax  and  the 
managers  went  untaxed.  Although  the  leviers  of  taxes  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  that  is  what  happens  with 
every  tax  that  is  levied.  It  is  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

The  notion  that  the  big  corporations  and  the  rich  men 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  and  thus  relieve  the  poor 
man  is  so  widespread  that  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
accept  it,  and  they  have  been  damning  Congress  for  reducing 
the  surtax  on  large  incomes.  It  need  surprise  no  one  if  the 
Democratic  platform  in  1928  contains  a  plank  denouncing 
the  Republicans  for  favoring  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 

Now,  Henry  George's  theory  was  suggested  to  him  by 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  California.  Large  tracts 
of  land  had  been  bought  at  a  low  price.  The  owners  refused 
to  sell  as  the  population  of  the  State  increased.  They 
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were  holding  it  for  higher  prices.  In  San  Francisco  there 
were  large  areas  in  the  heart  of  the  city  assessed  at  a  low 
figure  which  could  not  be  bought. 

Henry  George  thought  that  if  this  land  could  be  taxed 
at  the  rate  fixed  for  the  adjoining  land  on  which  buildings 
had  been  erected,  not  only  would  the  revenues  of  the  city 
be  increased  but  the  development  of  the  land  would  be 
forced  upon  the  owners.  And  so  he  evolved  his  theory 
that  all  taxes  should  be  levied  on  land  and  that  the  State 
should  absorb  what  is  known  as  the  unearned  increment, 
that  is,  the  increase  in  value  due  to  the  growth  of  population. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  his  theory,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  evils  which  he  sought 
to  cure  could  have  been  cured  by  raising  the  assessment  on 
the  vacant  land.  This  is  what  happens  nowadays  in  most 
communities.  And  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  lot 
in  an  advantageous  location  in  a  city  covered  by  a  one  or 
two  story  building  of  cheap  construction  known  as  a  "tax 
carrier."  The  owners  are  not  ready  to  put  up  a  large  build- 
ing, and  they  carry  the  property  from  the  rentals  of  the 
small  one.  And  the  city  gets  its  revenue. 

And  in  practice,  too,  the  city  gets  the  unearned  increment. 
It  does  not  get  it  in  a  lump  sum,  but  it  gets  dividends  on 
it  every  year.  A  Chestnut  street  corner  that  sold  for  $50,000 
twenty-five  years  ago  may  be  sold  today  for  $5,000,000 
and  a  building  worth  a  similar  amount  put  up  on  it.  The 
city,  instead  of  collecting  a  tax  on  $50,000,  collects  a  tax 
on  $5,000,000  plus  the  cost  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
unearned  increment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  on 
which  a  permanent  dividend  is  paid  into  the  City  Treasury. 

The  greatest  evil  in  land  taxation  lies  in  the  inequality 
of  assessments.  Where  ignorance  or  indifference  does  not 
cause  this  inequity,  it  is  due  to  political  favoritism.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  of  this  sort  of  favoritism  in  Philadel- 
phia. If  it  could  be  done  away  with,  the  provocation  to  ad- 
vocate some  different  system  of  taxation  would  not  be  so  great. 

<  <  '"PHE  people  they  left  the  land,  the  land, 

-••    But  they  went  on  working  hard; 
And  the  village  green  that  had  got  mislaid 
Turned  up  in  the  squire's  back-yard: 
But  twenty  men  of  us  all  got  work 
On  a  bit  of  his  motor  car; 
And  we  all  became,  with  the  world's  acclaim, 
The  marvelous  mugs  we  are." 

From  G.  K.  CHESTERTON'S 
"Ballad  of  St.  Barbara  and  other  Verses." 

r  I  "*HE  Secretariat  of  the  International  Union  for  Taxa- 
-••  tion  of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade  has  by  special 
request  forwarded  to  the  Danish  Section  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva,  copies  of  the  Union's  publications, 
The  Certain  Pathway  to  World  Peace  and  Free  Trade  and 
World  Peace,  with  issues  of  Land  and  Liberty  reporting 
the  Copenhagen  Conference  and  containing  special  articles 
on  Free  Trade. 


A  Son  of  Philadelphia 
Who  Won  the  Attention 

of  Many  Nations 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin) 

T  T  ENRY  GEORGE,  though  born  on  South  Tenth  street 
•••  •*•  near  Lombard,  spent  only  ten  years  of  his  boyhood 
and  early  youth  in  Philadelphia.  The  Single  Tax  Congress, 
which  observed  his  eighty-seventh  anniversary  on  Thursday 
by  opening  their  sessions  here,  served  as  a  reminder  that  the 
author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  a  native  son,  and 
the  acquisition  of  his  childhood  home  in  this  city  to  become 
a  permanent  headquarters  for  propagating  his  ideas  has 
just  been  announced. 

When  scarcely  beyond  boyhood  he  went  to  sea  and  made 
several  voyages  before  he  settled  in  California  at  eighteen. 
His  family  remained  in  this  city,  and  his  brother  "Tom" 
was  for  many  years  associated  with  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company  in  an  important  executive  position. 

But  in  the  middle  eighties  and  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding his  sudden  death  at  the  crisis  of  his  second  campaign 
for  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1897,  Henry  George  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  here.  Outside  the  range  of  his  economic  agita- 
tion, he  had  several  warm  friendships  in  Philadelphia.  One 
of  the  most  intimate  was  with  John  Russell  Young,  who 
had  been  Minister  to  China  and  accompanied  General  Grant 
in  his  tour  around  the  world,  but  had  now  returned  to  his 
dearest  love,  journalism,  as  editor  of  the  Evening  Star. 
Many  a  time  was  "Henry"  within  the  sacred  portals  of  the 
Union  League  as  the  guest  of  "John." 

Some  of  the  older  members  would  have  been  greatly  per- 
turbed if  they  had  identified  the  quiet  mannered  man  sitting 
on  the  terrace  of  a  Sunday  evening  in  friendly  converse 
with  an  ex-diplomatist  as  the  terrible  agitator  who  had 
come  there  from  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  in  the  Broad  Street  Theatre,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  But  had  such  a  member  been  invited  to  join  the 
little  group,  he  would  speedily  have  decided  that  Henry 
George,  the  man,  was  far  different  from  the  Radical  he  had 
imagined.  He  would  probably  have  capitulated  to  the  sim- 
ple, unpretentious  charm  of  one  who  was  philosopher  and 
economist  more  than  an  agitator. 

A  PERSONALITY  TO  COMMAND  RESPECT 

There  was  a  decided  contrast  between  Henry  George  in 
person  and  the  grotesque  misconception  of  him  by  people 
who  had  formed  hasty  opinions  concerning  his  doctrines. 
He  was  under  rather  than  over  middle  height.  His  head 
was  well  formed.  His  face,  mobile,  with  its  high  forehead 
merging  into  the  bald  crown,  was  that  of  a  thinker.  His 
neatly  trimmed  beard  was  auburn,  in  which  light  silver 
streaks  were  beginning  to  show.  His  figure  was  somewhat 
stocky,  yet  full  of  action  on  the  platform. 
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Henry  George's  voice  was  a  baritone  of  exceedingly  agree- 
able quality,  and  it  carried  through  a  large  auditorium 
without  effort.  But  once  in  talking  with  "John"  about  his 
oratorical  experience,  he  confessed  that  he  had  felt  the 
greatest  strain  in  filling  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  which  seated 
some  10,000  persons  on  one  floor.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker, 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  a  phrase,  an  epigram.  He  was 
able  to  impart  unlimited  variety  to  his  expositions  of  his 
main  theme,  the  nationalization  of  the  land  by  the  incidence 
of  all  taxation  on  land  values,  irrespective  of  improve- 
ments. 

He  wanted  the  land  to  yield  all  the  revenue  required  for 
every  purpose  of  Government,  national  and  local,  and  he 
visioned  many  of  the  broader  institutions  of  today,  not 
only  hospitals  and  other  charities,  but  parks,  playgrounds, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  and  orchestras,  as  exclusively  financed 
from  this  source.  His  readiness  was  demonstrated  in  his 
answers  to  the  questions  which  he  invited  from  the  audience 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  address.  He  took  the  heckler 
seriously,  and  if  his  answer  sometimes  carried  a  hard  knock 
to  the  interlocutor,  Henry  George's  grave  courtesy  was 
unfailing. 

In  those  days  the  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
gathered  around  him  a  group  of  earnest  young  disciples  in 
Philadelphia.  Prominent  among  them  was  Frank  Stephens, 
who  is  oftenest  heard  of  nowadays  in  connection  with  the 
thriving  Single  Tax  colony  which  he  founded  at  Arden. 
Delaware  was  chosen  for  the  experiment,  because  it  was  hop- 
ed that  a  small  State  might  become  the  proving  ground  for 
Henry  George's  theories.  But  the  deeply  ingrained  conser- 
vatism of  the  Diamond  State  stood  in  the  way  of  this  plan's 
being  realized.  After  a  generation,  the  settlement  at  Arden 
stands  a  model  self-governing  community,  which  is  free 
from  the  queerness  or  extravagances  that  people  mistakenly 
associated  with  it  in  its  early  years. 

JOSEPH  PELS  PROVED  A  LOYAL  BACKER 

But  the  most  important  of  his  Philadelphia  disciples  was 
the  late  Joseph  Fels,  the  manufacturer  who  was  not  only 
ardent  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Single  Tax  but  gave 
liberally  of  his  time  and  energy  and  money  for  the  cause, 
both  in  this  country  and  overseas.  He  made  many  addresses 
in  its  advocacy  in  England  and  spent  much  money  in  settling 
the  unemployed  on  land.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased 
1,300  acres  at  Hollesley  Bay  and  600  acres  at  Mayland, 
Essex.  He  had  a  London  residence  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  Commission  of  London.  He 
was  active  also  in  the  promotion  of  his  favorite  cause  in 
Germany,  France,  Denmark  and  Spain.  Just  before  his 
death  in  this  city  in  February,  1914,  he  was  planning  a  trip 
to  Argentina,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  a  co-operative 
colony.  He  was  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  Arden  and 
established  a  Single  Tax  colony  at  Fairhope  on  Mobile  Bay, 
Alabama.  He  founded  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  his  ideas 
to  which  he  annually  made  a  $25,000  contribution.  The 


Vacant  Lots  Association  of  this  city  knew  him  as  a  liberal 
supporter. 

More  obscure,  but  equally  ardent,  Single  Taxers  for  years 
did  propaganda  work  in  this  city.  At  the  period  before  the 
war,  when  soap  boxers  used  to  be  permitted  to  harangue 
such  knots  of  listeners  as  they  could  collect  on  Sunday 
nights,  the  advocates  of  the  Georgian  theory  were  never 
wanting. 

In  the  political  movement  in  which  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  cause  have  gone  in  recent  years,  Philadelphians  have 
been  prominent.  Robert  Macauley,  of  this  city,  was  their 
candidate  for  President  in  1920. 

HENRY  GEORGE  WAS  NEVER  A  SOCIALIST 

Henry  George  insistently  contradicted  the  impression 
which  some  of  his  opponents  endeavored  to  broadcast,  that 
he  was  a  Socialist.  His  doctrines,  he  maintained,  were  the 
most  individualistic  that  had  ever  been  promulgated.  To  the 
question,  "Then  what  do  you  want?"  he  replied.  "We 
want  the  earth,"  meaning  that  the  land  on  the  earth's 
surface  should  be  restored  to  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

A  small  anecdote  illustrates  the  economist's  simple  kindli- 
ness in  his  domestic  relations.  One  Sunday  night,  following 
a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  at  the  Broad  Street 
Theatre,  he  sauntered  north,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
young  friends.  Just  below  Sansom  street  he  stopped  short 
and  turned  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  following  a 
few  paces  behind.  "Jenny,"  he  said  in  a  voice  of  almost 
boyish  eagerness,  addressing  Miss  George,  "do  you  remem- 
ber where  we  are?"  "Why,  papa,  of  course;  we  are  in  Phila- 
delphia." "Yes,"  pursued  her  father,  "and  what  is  Phila- 
delphia famous  for?"  There  was  a  touch  of  girlish  roguish- 
ness  in  her  tone  as  she  replied,  "I  suppose  it's  famous 
because  you  were  born  here."  "Now,  now,"  he  admonished, 
"don't  flatter.  Don't  you  remember  something  good  to  eat 
that  comes  from  Philadelphia?"  Miss  George  thought  a 
moment  and  then  ventured,  "Ice  Cream."  Her  father  al- 
most chortled.  "That's  it,"  he  said,  "Let's  go  and  get  some 
real  Philadelphia  ice  cream  now  when  we  have  a  chance." 
And  off  they  went  to  a  nearby  restaurant,  where  they 
feasted  on  the  confection  of  a  far  better  grade  than  was 
ordinarily  procurable  in  those  days  in  New  York. 

Henry  George  was  not  direct  and  matter  of  fact  only  in 
the  family  circle  when  it  was  a  question  of  gratifying  his 
simple  tastes  in  edibles.  In  his  autobiography,  the  late 
Henry  M.  Hyndman,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  British 
orthodox  or  Marxian  Socialist,  tells  of  the  embarrassment 
this  trait  of  the  American  radical  caused  him. 

Hyndman  was  a  Cambridge  University  man  of  consider- 
able means  and  large  financial  experience  whose  identifica- 
tion with  the  cause  of  the  proletariat  had  made  no  difference 
in  his  habits,  mode  of  life,  or  garb  in  which  he  affected  dis- 
tinctively the  fashionable  English  gentleman.  He  even  in- 
sisted on  wearing  top  hat  and  frock  coat  on  the  soap  box. 
When  George  came  to  England  in  1882  in  the  full  flush  of 
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the  fame  which  "Progress  and  Poverty"  had  brought 
him,  Hyndman  entertained  him  at  his  house  for  a  month. 
"His  indifference  to  some  of  our  English  prejudices  was 
at  times  rather  annoying,"  writes  his  host.  "On  one  occasion 
we  were  passing  the  top  of  Great  Portland  street,  going  home 
to  lunch  when  George  espied  a  barrow  load  of  whelks  at 
the  corner  being  sold  by  the  costermonger  who  owned  them. 
'I  say,  Hyndman'  quoted  George,  'I  like  the  looks  of  those 
whelks.'  'All  right,'  said  I,  'if  you  like  them  I'll  have  some 
sent  in  for  you.'  'No,'  was  the  answer,  'I  like  them  here 
and  now.'  Expostulation  was  useless.  So  George  consumed 
the  whelks  from  the  barrow  while  I,  got  up  in  the  high  hat 
and  frock  coat  of  non-whelk-eating-at-the-corner  civiliza- 
tion, stood  by  and  saw  him  do  it.  I  never  see  a  whelk  stall 
at  a  street  corner  to  this  day  but  I  feel  inclined  to  bolt  off 
in  another  direction." 

NOTABLE  CAREER  IN  ENGLAND 

Hyndman's  interest  in  George,  as  he  admits  himself, 
lay  in  the  belief  that  he  would  prove  an  easy  convert  to 
Socialism,  but  he  was  soon  disillusioned.  "It  was  useless," 
he  writes,  "to  be  angry  with  him  or  to  press  him  too  hard, 
for  then  he  only  went  off  to  some  of  his  devoted  Single  Tax 
worshippers,  from  whom  he  returned  more  single  tax  than 
ever.  However,  I  believe  I  may  take  some  of  the  credit 
of  inducing  him  to  write  his  'Social  Problems,"  a  book 
which,  though  it  never  attained  anything  approaching  the 
popularity  of  his  early  work,  showed  that  he  was  beginning 
to  understand  that  in  our  complicated  modern  society 
man  cannot  live  by  land  alone." 

In  the  end  Hyndman  sat  George  down  as  "in  his  way  a 
sort  of  intellectual  Anarchist"  and  denied  him  possession 
of  a  first  rate  intellect,  although  admitting  he  was  honest, 
sympathetic,  well-meaning,  humorous,  good  natured,  in 
short,  a  good  fellow  and  a  delightful  personality.  George's 
religious  feeling  astonished  the  Briton. 

"The  religious  turn  of  his  thought  I  never  fully  compre- 
hended," he  says,  "until  I  was  debating  with  him,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Labouchere  as  chairman,  at  the  old  St.  James'  Club 
Hall.  Then  his  arched  bald  head  rose  up  like  an  apse  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table  and  I  saw  that  the  bump  of  reverence 
was  of  cathedral  proportions." 

The  furore  made  over  George  in  England  proved  very 
disturbing  to  conservative  minds  who  visioned  an  approach- 
ing end  of  the  British  land  system.  How  seriously  the  men- 
ace was  taken  can  be  seen  by  the  long  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  in  which  the  late  W.  H.  Mallock,  then  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  as  a  staunch  defender  of  the  established 
social  order,  sought  to  refute  the  reasoning  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

But  George's  ideas  have  made  some  progress  abroad, 
although  he  himself  did  not  live  to  see  London  adopting  his 
ideas  in  a  modified  form  by  taxing  land  values  without 
regard  to  improvements;  New  Zealand  and  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia applying  the  Single  Tax;  nationalization  of  the  coal 


mines  recommended  to  Parliament  by  two  Royal  Commis- 
sions in  Great  Britain,  and  David  Lloyd  George  pro- 
mulgating a  land  policy  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
in  principle  from  that  set  forth  by  his  American  namesake. 

What  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Offers  For  the 
Single  Tax  Movement 

(Address  of  George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.,  Secretary  Proportional 
Representation  League,  at  the  Henry  George 
Congress,  Sept.  3.) 

T  AM  speaking  this  afternoon  as  a  member  of  the  Henry 
-••  George  Foundation.  There  are  many  believers  in  pro- 
portional representation  who  are  not  believers  in  Single  Tax, 
but  I  personally  am  working  for  "P.  R."  because  of  what 
it  can  do  for  this  and  other  fundamental  reforms. 

We  have  listened  to  cheering  evidence  of  the  spread  of 
Henry  George's  ideals  and  heard  many  suggestions  for 
spreading  them  more  effectively  in  the  future.  That  brings 
us  to  the  very  practical  question,  How  shall  we  make  those 
ideals  take  form  in  actual  legislation?  How  shall  we  get 
full  representation  for  the  Single  Tax  sentiment  that  has 
been  created,  so  that  it  may  have  its  full  weight  whenever 
our  law-making  bodies  consider  the  raising  of  revenues? 

Most  of  our  law-making  bodies  are  controlled  by  political 
machines.  Can  we  hope  to  persuade  those  machines  to 
espouse  our  programme?  If  our  programme  were  less  fun- 
damental, perhaps  we  could.  The  machines  are  on  the 
lookout  for  ways  to  win  the  favor  of  even  small  groups, 
and  many  an  idea  with  less  following  than  Single  Tax  they 
have  enacted  into  law.  But  Single  Tax  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  special  privilege  whose  political  instruments  they  are. 
Whatever  else  they  may  surrender,  they  will  not  surrender 
that. 

We  must  beat  the  machines.  How?  Suppose  first  that  we 
organize  a  new  party.  Our  difficulties  begin  with  the  plat- 
form. If  we  confine  it  to  the  Single  Tax,  we  lose  those  who 
want  a  platform  more  inclusive.  If  we  make  it  more  inclu- 
sive, we  divide  our  ranks  by  the  other  things  we  put  in. 

Suppose  that  we  do  get  a  platform  on  which  all  Single 
Taxers  agree.  Still  we  cannot  get  all  Single  Taxers  to  vote 
for  it.  For  many  who  would  favor  the  taking  of  the  full 
rental  value  of  land  give  their  first  allegiance  to  one  of  the 
established  parties,  say  the  Democratic  or  the  Socialist. 
And  many,  many  others  think  a  vote  for  a  new  party  would 
be  just  thrown  away. 

You  all  remember  the  campaign  of  1912,  when  the  Pro- 
gressives overwhelmed  the  G.  O.  P.  so  that  you  had  to  look 
for  its  presidential  electors  with  a  microscope.  The  Pro- 
gressives didn't  elect  Progressives,  they  elected  Democrats, 
whom  many  of  them  wanted  least  of  all.  A  new  party  may 
have  its  educational  value,  but  our  propsects  of  electing 
members  by  it  are  not  bright. 
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Now  suppose  instead  we  try  to  capture  one  of  the  old 
parties,  as  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  have  done  on  occa- 
sion. Right  away  we  lose  the  support  of  the  many  Single 
Taxers  who  think  so  little  of  the  party  we  want  to  capture 
that  they  will  not  vote  in  its  primary  under  any  circum- 
stances. Also  we  lose  the  vast  numbers  who  will  not  trouble 
to  vote  in  the  primary  at  all — enthusiasts  are  a  minority 
in  the  camp  of  any  cause.  But  the  machine  turns  out  in 
force,  for  elections  are  their  means  of  getting  a  living.  Again 
the  prospect  is  not  bright. 

To  beat  the  machine  and  make  it  stay  beaten  we  must 
change  the  rules  of  the  game.  We  must  find  rules  that  will 
let  us  all  start  even.  The  present  "majority"  system  is 
anything  but  that.  It  gives  all  the  representation  in  each 
district  to  the  one  group  that  is  largest,  whether  it  is  a 
majority  or  not.  Since  there  is  nowhere  any  united  majority, 
the  representation  goes  to  the  best  organized  minority. 
That  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  machine  which  can  add  to  the 
natural  following  of  its  candidates  a  nucleus  of  votes  pur- 
chased by  jobs  or  the  promise  of  jobs.  The  divided  and  unor- 
ganized majority  does  not  even  put  its  candidates  in  the 
field. 

Since  we  cannot  hope  to  get  the  true  majority  united, 
we  must  find  some  means  of  representing  it  when  it  is 
not  united.  That  means  is  proportional  representation. 

The  best  form  of  P.  R.,  the  one  used  in  the  Alberta  elec- 
tion and  also  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  not  only  gives 
fair  representation  to  each  party  but  gives  it  also  to  the 
different  elements  within  parties.  It  selects  to  represent 
each  party  the  particular  individuals  who  are  most  represen- 
tative of  the  party's  voters. 

Now  suppose  this  system  were  in  effect  for  all  our  city 
councils  and  state  legislatures  and  for  Congress.  The  task 
of  making  effective  the  full  strength  of  Single  Tax  sentiment, 
now  almost  hopelessly  difficult,  would  be  easy.  All  kinds 
and  degrees  of  Single  Taxers  would  get  representation, 
without  any  necessity  of  concerted  action.  Single  Taxers 
within  the  Republican  party — and  there  are  such,  of  course, 
for  party  labels  may  mean  anything  nowadays— would 
elect  Single  Tax  Republicans.  Single  Tax  Democrats  would 
elect  Single  Tax  Democrats.  Single  Tax  independents  and 
new  party  people  would  also  elect  their  fair  share.  And 
when  a  question  of  public  revenue  came  up  in  the  legislative 
body  they  would  all  be  there  to  influence  the  decision.  If  a 
majority  of  the  people  were  favorable  to  the  ideals  of 
Henry  George,  a  majority  of  the  legislators  would  almost 
surely  be  also. 

is  for  us  Georgists  to  point  to  the  real  value  of  Free 
Trade — both  for  industry  and  its  workers.  But  we 
must  also  show  that  Free  Trade  itself  is  not  enough  to 
solve  the  problem;  that  the  campaign  for  access  to  land 
and  against  monopolies,  which  can  gorge  themselves  also 
in  Free  Trade  countries,  must  be  taken  up  with  far  more 
energy  and  understanding  than  we  have  yet  seen  in  ordin- 
ary Free  Trade  circles — JAKOB  E.  LANGE. 


Henry  George  the  Evangelist 

PART  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Akeroyd  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  reprinted  in  the  Sydney 
Standard : 

Again,  when  teachers  of  political  economy  maintain 
that  there  is  not  enough  food  in  the  world  to  support  the 
increasing  population,  that  nature  is  niggardly  and  many 
must  starve,  that  war  and  pestilence  are  necessary  evils, 
because  they  exterminate  thousands  and  leave  more  for 
those  who  survive,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Christ  is  resolved 
into  a  myth? 

So  in  this  unjust  state  of  society,  masses  of  people  are 
not  only  deprived  of  the  just  reward  of  their  labor,  but 
are  deprived  also  of  their  faith  and  hope — deprived  of 
their  ideals. 

Surely,  this  is  a  very  terrible  state — masses  of  people, 
embittered  by  want,  without  faith  and  without  hope.  It 
is  the  cause  of  revolution  and  anarchy;  it  has  overthrown 
mighty  civilizations. 

IT  IS  JUSTICE  THAT  DEMANDS  OF  US 

It  is  in  dealing  with  this  question  that  Henry  George 
stands  pre-eminent  as  evangelist  as  well  as  political  econo- 
mist. 

He  says:  "It  is  Justice  that  demands  of  us  to  right 
this  wrong;  Justice  that  will  not  be  denied;  that  cannot 
be  put  off — Justice  that  with  the  scales  carries  the  sword. 
Shall  we  avert  the  decrees  of  immutable  law  by  raising 
churches  when  hungry  children  moan? 

"Though  it  may  take  the  language  of  prayer,  it  is  blas- 
phemy that  attributes  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Provid- 
ence the  suffering  and  brutishness  that  come  of  poverty; 
that  turns  with  folded  arms  to  the  All-Father  and  lays  on 
him  the  responsibility  for  the  want  and  crime  of  our  great 
cities.  We  degrade  the  Everlasting;  we  slander  the  Just 
One. 

"  In  the  very  centres  of  our  civilization  today  are  want 
and  suffering  enough  to  make  sick  at  heart  whoever  does 
not  close  his  eyes  and  steel  his  nerves.  Dare  we  turn  to 
the  Creator  and  ask  Him  to  relieve  it?  Supposing  the 
prayer  were  heard,  and  at  the  behest  with  which  the  uni- 
verse sprang  into  being  there  should  glow  in  the  sun  a 
greater  power;  new  virtue  fill  the  air;  fresh  vigor  the  soil; 
that  for  every  blade  of  grass  that  now  grows,  two  should 
spring  up,  and  the  seed  that  now  increases  fifty  fold  should 
increase  a  hundred  fold!  Would  poverty  be  abated  or 
want  relieved?  Manifestly  no!  Whatever  benefit  would 
accrue  would  be  but  temporary.  The  new  powers  stream- 
ing through  the  material  universe  could  only  be  utilized 
through  land.  And  land,  being  private  property,  the 
classes  that  now  monopolize  the  bounty  of  the  Creator 
would  monopolize  all  the  new  bounty.  Land  owners 
would  alone  be  benefited.  Rents  would  increase,  but 
wages  would  still  tend  to  the  starvation  point!" 
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"Think  of  the  powers  now  wasted;  of  the  infinite  fields 
of  knowledge  yet  to  be  explored;  of  the  possibilities  of 
which  the  wondrous  inventions  of  this  century  give  us 
but  a  hint.  With  want  destroyed;  with  greed  changed  to 
noble  passions;  with  the  fraternity  that  is  born  of  equality 
taking  the  place  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  that  now  array 
men  against  each  other;  with  mental  power  loosed  by 
conditions  that  give  to  the  humblest  comfort  and  leisure; 
and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to  which  our  civiliza- 
tion may  soar?  Words  fail  the  thought!  It  is  the  Golden 
Age!  It  is  the  glorious  vision  which  has  always  haunted 
man  with  gleams  of  fitful  splendor!  It  is  the  culmination 
of  Christianity!  It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace!" 

These  are  abridged  extracts  from  that  wonderful  book, 
"Progress  and  Poverty;"  a  book  that  shows  the  anarchist 
a  saner  way,  that  teaches  the  materialist  that  the  old 
faith  is  true;  a  book  that  reveals  Christianity  in  its  original 
truth,  strength,  and  simplicity;  a  book  that  enlists  many 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  makes  them  realize  that 
there  is  a  "wrong  that  needs  resistance,"  a  "cause  that 
lacks  assistance,"  and  a  "future  in  the  distance."  A 
healthy  and  happy  future,  but  so  far  in  the  distance  that 
many  who  work  for  it  may  never  reap  any  material  benefit 
from  it.  Their  great  reward  is  the  exultation  they  feel 
in  knowing  that  their  just  cause  will  ultimately  triumph. 

A   PATHWAY  THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS 

They  have  an  ideal  and  in  this  they  are  fortunate,  what- 
ever their  position  in  life  may  be,  for  those  without  an  ideal, 
even  though  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  are  poor. 

This  wonderful  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  is  a 
pathway  through  the  wilderness  of  political  economy, 
and  it  Is  not  a  barren  and  uninteresting  pathway,  for  the 
writer  has  called  to  his  assistance  a  company  of  poets  and 
has  made  the  wayside  colorful  with  the  flowers  of  song. 

One  feels  reverence  for  this  man  who,  while  wearing 
the  fetters  of  poverty,  paved  the  way  to  freedom,  who, 
though  dwelling  amid  the  commonplace  environs  of  the 
poor,  visualized  the  City  of  God  on  earth! 

A  man  of  great  sympathy  and  greater  intelligence,  a 
man  who  yet  speaks,  reviving  dead  faith,  restoring  lost 
hope,  and  leading  toward  the  immeasurable  heights  fore- 
seen by  prophets  and  foresung  by  poets — Henry  George, 
mightiest  evangelist  of  our  day! 

TN  a  letter  to  the  Birmingham  (England),  Gazette,  on 
•••  the  taxation  of  land  values,  Mr.  Chapman  Wright 
concludes : — 

"The  cause  of  the  opposition  which  is  roused  at  any  pro- 
posal for  this  reform,  was  well  worded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain: 'All  this  clamour  about  confiscation  and  blackmail 
and  plunder  is  so  much  dust  raised  by  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  present  system,  and  who  are 
either  too  prejudiced  to  read  the  proposals  or  too  stupid 
to  understand  them."' 


The  Boy 


AS  far  back  as  history  goes  there  never  was  such  a  won- 
derful era  as  the  one  we  are  passing  through.  There 
never  have  been  such  probings  into  the  very  heart  of  nature, 
such  an  unveiling  of  her  innermost  secrets,  such  remark- 
able inventions  and  brilliant  discoveries,  such  an  advance 
of  the  human  spirit  in  every  direction,  such  an  unravelling 
of  the  many  problems  by  which  we  are  beset.  And  yet 
there  never  has  been  greater  disparity  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not,  a  keener  struggle  between 
the  workers,  their  employers  and  those  who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  and  in  consequence  we  have  a  more  wide- 
spread industrial  and  social  unrest. 

Into  all  this  clangor  and  turmoil  enters  the  BOY,  keenly 
alert  in  body  and  mind,  longing  for  adventure,  eager  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  before  him  and  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  obstruct  his  path.  Here  in  Australia 
the  importance  of  the  boy  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  never  before.  Hands  are  outstretched  to  help  him 
on  every  side.  He  is  sent  in  groups  to  the  center  of  the 
Empire  and  to  foreign  countries  to  improve  his  understand- 
ing and  to  open  his  mind.  He  is  taught  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways,  he  is  trained  as  a 
scout,  and  helped  to  find  out  the  field  in  which  he  is  most 
fitted  to  shine.  For  a  whole  week  Sydney  has  been  doing 
him  honor,  and  helping  him  to  realize  the  possibilities  that 
the  future  has  in  store  if  he  will  only  prepare  himself  for  it 
in  the  right  way. 

No  one  who  studied,  however  cursorily,  the  products  of 
his  skill  in  the  exhibition  held  at  the  Sydney  Town  Hall 
can  doubt  the  intelligence  of  the  Australian  boy  or  that 
he  is  unusually  fitted  to  play  his  part  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  that  is  everywhere  taking  place.  The  yachts 
and  aeroplanes  and  the  many  other  specimens  of  his  handy- 
work  which  he  fashioned  with  such  skill  during  his  leisure 
hours  showed  that,  when  properly  trained,  he  is  well  able 
to  hold  his  own.  For  the  work  it  has  done  in  suggesting 
and  organizing  the  Boys'  Week,  and  still  more  for  instill- 
ing into  the  mind  of  our  growing  youth  the  principle  of 
"Service  before  Self,"  the  Rotary  Club  has  earned  the 
gratitude,  not  only  of  the  boys  themselves,  but  of  every 
one  in  Australia,  for  our  future  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  our  boys  are  brought  up. 

A   BOY'S  GREATEST  ASSET 

In  Australia,  at  any  rate,  poverty  is  no  bar  to  success. 
Given  health  and  intelligence  (sufficient  of  the  latter  to 
keep  him  from  smoking  and  drinking),  a  normal  will  power, 
and  a  clean  heart — which  last  is  the  greatest  asset  of  all— 
a  boy  can  go  far.  Our  resources  are  infinite,  and  every 
faculty  that  a  boy  can  possess  will  be  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most to  harness  them  and  make  them  conducive  to  the 
well  being  of  the  community.  The  trouble  is  that  these 
resources  are  for  the  most  part  ungettable,  and  the  prob- 
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lem  which  our  boys  will  have  to  tackle  will  be  how  to  un- 
lock these  resources  so  that  they  may  be  utilized  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

A   BOY'S   WONDERFUL  CAREER 

There  was  once  a  boy  in  San  Francisco  with  all  the 
qualities  that  a  boy  should  have,  and  in  addition  an  en- 
quiring mind.  His  parents  were  poor  and  his  friends  were 
few.  He  earned  a  precarious  living  first  as  a  sailor,  then 
as  a  miner,  and  afterwards  as  a  printer.  From  printer 
he  became  editor,  and  from  editor  he  became  author,  but 
so  poor  was  he  that  he  had  to  set  up  the  type  of  the  book 
which  he  wrote.  But  the  book  was  a  success.  More 
copies  of  it  were  sold  than  of  all  the  books  on  the  subject 
he  treated,  and  it  is  and  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  classics 
in  the  English  language.  With  a  keen  relentless  logic  he 
showed  the  fallacies  underlying  the  political  economy  of 
the  day,  showed  that,  so  far  from  being  a  "  dismal  science, " 
it  was  the  most  interesting  and  far-reaching  of  all,  and 
radiant  with  a  new  born  hope. 

He  showed,  too,  that  the  reason  why  all  previous  civil- 
ization had  declined  and  disappeared  was  because  the 
canker  of  injustice  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  their 
midst— permitting  one  section  of  the  community  to  inherit 
the  earth  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  rest — and  that,  un- 
less this  canker  were  cut  out  from  the  heart  of  it,  the 
British  Empire,  like  all  its  predecessors,  would  also 
decline  and  finally  disappear.  That  is  the  great  problem 
which  the  present  generation  has  to  face,  and  it  depends 
on  the  boys  of  today  whether  our  present  civilization  will 
follow  the  same  downward  path  as  its  predecessors  have 
done,  or  whether  it  will  get  rid  of  the  canker  and  rise  to 
greater  heights  than  any  empire  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  name  of  the  book,  in  which  this  problem  was 
worked  out  is  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the  author's 
name  was  Henry  George.  Almost  every  big  city  has  a 
body  of  his  devoted  disciples  and  a  League  which  is  called 
by  his  name.  International  Conferences  are  held  in  the 
different  centres  of  Europe  to  further  the  principles  which 
he  taught,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  which  a  country 
has  attained  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
those  principles  have  been  practically  applied. 
Sydney,  Australia  PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

T3EFORE  any  effectual  renovation  can  take  place  we 
*-*  must  efface  the  abuse  which  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  more  modern  state — the 
abuse  of  land  being  held  as  absolute  property. 

— HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

IT  is  becoming  apparent  to  thoughtful  men  that  if  the 
present  method  of  procedure  goes  on  we  shall  be  driven 
to  the  Single  Tax  idea,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
—THOMAS  MARSHALL,  former  Vice- President  of  the  United 
States. 


How  Does  the 

Community  Create  Value? 

IN  speaking  of  land  values  the  followers  of  Henry  George 
claim  (and  rightly)  that  these  are  created  by  the  presence 
and  activities  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  To  the  average 
man,  unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  political  economy  and 
more  particularly  of  rent,  this  means  little.  He  reasons 
that  since  all  wealth  must  come  out  of  the  soil,  and  since 
it  can  only  come  by  reason  of  labor,  the  idea  that  the  com- 
munity in  a  collective  capacity,  actually  produces  or 
creates  the  commodities,  etc.,  which  land  values  represent, 
seems  absurd;  yet  it  is  even  so.  Place  10,000  men  on  100 
islands  and  they  will  produce  wealth  of  a  certain  aggregate 
value — now  place  10,000  men  on  one  island  and  they  will 
produce  wealth  to  a  very  much  greater  value.  The  addi- 
tional production  of  the  10,000  men  on  one  island  (as 
compared  with  the  same  number  on  100  islands)  is  due 
to  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  producers  within  a 
circumscribed  space,  and  is  reflected  in  the  values  which 
attach  to  the  land  on  which  they  work.  Thus  land  values 
are  an  index  (though  not  necessarily  an  exact  one)  of  that 
added  amount  of  production  (and  services)  which  con- 
centration of  population  brings  about,  and  without  con- 
centration of  population  would  not  exist.  It  is  a  com- 
munity-created surplus,  and  private  owners  of  land  reap 
that  added  value  (either  in  full  or  in  the  main)  if  allowed 
to  hold  their  land  in  fee  simple  or  as  freehold.  They  give 
nothing  in  return,  save  that  infinitesimal  quota  which 
they  (as  units  in  the  community)  add  to  the  co-operative 
effort.  It  is  therefore,  necessary  that  these  land  values, 
economic  rent  as  it  is  called,  should  be  taken  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  so  that  all  may  share  in  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  existence  and  means  of  communities 
living  and  working  in  close  co-operation.  Under  present 
unjust  social  conditions  a  privileged  few  collect  this  eco- 
nomic rent,  and  thereby  rob  the  people  of  their  birthright. 
It  will  be  noted  that  with  10,000  people  on  100  islands 
there  would  be  little  (probably  no)  land  values  on  any  of 
them,  while  with  10,000  people  on  one  island  land  values 
would  have  appeared,  and  would  grow  as  the  population 
grew.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  community-created 
land  values,  and  why  we  say  the  State  should  collect  these 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
the  Single  Tax  (i.e.,  State  appropriation  of  Rent)  will  free 
individual  production  from  all  taxes.  That  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  the  expenses  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
(Government  expenses)  should  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
created  by  the  community,  and  why  we  assert  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  these  land  values  first,  before  it  taxes 
anyone  on  his  individual  earnings.  And  we  declare  that 
the  Government  should,  in  peace  time  at  least,  live  within 
such  means  and  keep  its  hands  off  the  product  of  a  man's 
individual  labor. 

— C.  H.  N.  in  Liberator,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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Ignatius  Singer 


A  COPY  of  The  Yorkshire  Observer  of  June  8  has  been 
•*•  *•  received  at  The  Liberator  Office.  It  contains  a  por- 
trait of  the  late  Mr.  Ignatius  Singer.  This  is  the  first 
intimation  that  we  have  had  that  our  old  friend  has  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Singer's  death  removes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  movement.  He  was  a  Hungarian  Jew  by  birth 
but  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  British  Empire. 

Many  years  ago  he  was  actively  associated  with  the 
Single  Taxers  of  South  Australia,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Mr.  Behrens  produced  that  wonderful  book  "The 
Story  of  My  Dictatorship."  About  the  year  1898  he 
came  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Michael  Flurscheim,  and  together  they  started  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  at  Petone.  Mr.  Singer  was  a  highly  skilled 
analytical  chemist.  The  venture  was  mixed  up  with 
Mr.  Flurscheim's  efforts  to  found  a  Peoples  Bank  and 
came  to  grief.  Mr.  Singer  then  tried  fowl  farming  for  a 
time,  and  put  on  the  market  some  patent  fowls'  feed. 
While  carrying  on  this  work  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Associa- 
tion, with  whom  he  had  previously  been  connected  before 
coming  to  New  Zealand,  sent  for  him  to  return  to  their 
employ,  and  he  had  been  their  analytical  chemist  up  till 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Singer  was  a  very  loveable  personality  with  some 
of  the  angularities  which  often  accompanies  genius,  and 
that  Singer  possessed  genius  nobody  who  knew  him  could 
deny.  He  had  read  and  pondered  widely  and  deeply, 
and  has  left  behind  writings  which  will  influence  human 
thought  for  all  time.  In  conjunction  with  Behrens  he 
published  a  very  remarkable  book  entitled  "Some  Un- 
recognized Laws  of  Nature,"  which  led  flippant  critics 
in  Wellington  to  refer  to  him  as  the  man  who  had  upset 
the  law  of  gravitation.  In  recent  years  he  published 
some  studies  on  the  rival  philosophies  of  Jesus  and  Paul, 
which  revealed  a  deep  and  sympathetic  study  of  New 
Testament  literature. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  character  and  mental  capacity 
of  men  like  Singer,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  teaching  of  Henry  George,  and  compares 
them  with  the  "Pigmies"  who  have  from  time  to  time 
tried  to  ridicule  the  Great  Prophet  of  San  Francisco,  one 
gets  more  convinced  than  ever  that  George  saw  and  pro- 
claimed a  mighty  truth  which  must  ultimately  prevail. 
—HON.  GEORGE  FOWLDS  in  The  Liberator,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

A  SPECIAL  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Decem- 
'  *•  ber  30th,  is  devoted  to  a  translation  of  a  digest  of  the 
late  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen's  book,  Three  Principles  of  the 
People,  issued  by  the  China  Christian  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  digest  explains  that  the  doctor  was  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values,  one  way  or  another. 


Wages  Not  Paid  Out  of  Capital 

•'  ABOR  can  in  no  wise  get  more  from  industry  than 
•*— '  there  is  in  it — no  more  than  is  produced.  Capital 
is  not  a  fund  from  which  wages  can  be  drawn.  Wages 
are  paid  not  out  of  the  capital  of  a  business  but  out  of  its 
earnings;  not  by  the  employer,  but  by  the  buyer  of  the  goods 
produced — the  working  class  itself.  The  extraordinary 
wages  in  some  industries  are  paid  by  the  workers  in  all 
industries,  the  whole  being  a  maze  of  relativity  in  which 
the  strongest  get  the  largest  shares. 

Then  rises  the  question  of  the  equitable  division  of  the 
earnings  of  a  business.  Are  the  earnings  of  the  textile 
business  equitably  distributed?  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  industry  generally  is  about  as  poorly  paid  as  any  of 
our  great  industries,  probably  the  poorest.  There  may  be 
something  in  the  claim  that  this  is  due  to  its  relative  lack 
of  organization,  but  this  is  at  least  debatable,  for  latterly 
the  industry  has  paid  its  capital  and  its  management  as 
poorly  as  its  workers.  It  is  indisputable  that  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  workers  would  well-nigh  bankrupt  the  in- 
dustry under  existing  conditions. 

But  the  task  of  answering  the  question — what  is  to  be 
done  about  it? — falls  definitely  upon  the  captains  of  the 
industry.  They  are  put  upon  the  defensive  because  they 
enjoy  the  backing  of  governmental  favors  which  are  meant 
and  claimed  to  give  them  fair  profits  and  their  workers 
fair  wages.  They  owe  to  the  American  people  an  under- 
standable explanation  of  how  it  happens  that  one  of  the 
most  highly  protected  industries  we  have  remains  one  of 
the  poorest  paid  ones,  far  below  the  standard  of  industries 
that  have  little  or  no  tariff  protection.  Unless  they  can 
give  such  an  explanation — and  the  attempts  that  are  made 
at  it  are  uniformly  futile — the  tariff  stands  convicted  as 
a  swindle  with  respect  both  to  wages  and  profits. 

— Commerce  and  Finance. 

Ethics  and  Morals  of  Taxation 

T^AXATION  is  more  than  a  fiscal  function.  It  has  its 
-*•  ethical  and  moral  aspects.  Speculation  in  land  is 
in  reality  speculation  in  sites  or  locations.  It  has  for  its 
object  (as  shown  in  numerous  real  estate  advertisements) 
the  forestalling  of  the  rising  generation  and  making  the 
children  of  today,  who  will  be  the  adults  of  tomorrow, 
pay  an  increased  purchase  price  or  rental  for  a  site  which 
necessarily  they  must  have  later  for  a  home  or  business, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  biblical  injunction  "Woe  unto 
him  that  offend  against  my  little  ones."  There  was  never 
a  practice  so  despicable,  and  the  wonder  is  society  has  not 
awakened  to  it  before  this  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  which  can 
be  done  simply  by  taxing  this  speculative  value  to  the 
utmost  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.  And  when 
this  is*'done  taxes  on  industry,  farms  and  homes  -will  be 
reduced. 
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The  ethical  standards  of  the  human  race  are  constantly 
improving.  Many  things  which  were  looked  upon  with 
approval  half  a  century  ago  are  condemned  by  society 
of  today.  Strenuous  efforts  have  largely  put  a  stop  to  gamb- 
ling in,  and  on,  various  things,  and  now  speculating  and 
gambling  in  land,  on  and  from  which  man  has  his  whole 
existence,  is  coming  under  the  ban,  as  speculating  in  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  making  it  more  costly  and  difficult 
to  use,  is  against  public  policy. 

T3  EVIEWING  the  recent  publications  of  the  Vanguard 

•••  *•  Press,  Ben  Ray  Redman  says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
book  review  section  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune: 

"George,  Bellamy  and  Morris  were  all  concerned  with 
the  same  problem:  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man. 
The  one  wrote  argumentative  economics;  the  other  two 
found  expression  in  Utopias.  What  George  proposed 
— the  abolition  of  all  taxes  save  that  on  land — was  a  simple 
operation  compared  to  the  vast  social  changes  implicit 
in  Bellamy's  sweeping  vision. 

"George,  Bellamy  and  Morris  were  men  of  faith  and 
imagination.  The  more  pessimistic  of  us  must  believe 
that  their  faith  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  but  that 
should  not  lessen  our  enjoyment  of  their  imagination. 
And  if  any  of  them  could  have  made  mankind  in  his  own 
image,  as  they  fashioned  their  Utopias,  then — well,  then 
the  history  of  the  future  might  tell  another  story." 

The  Law  of  Progress 

1DROGRESS  goes  on  just  as  society  tends  towards 
•^  closer  association  and  greater  equality.  Civilization 
is  co-operation.  Union  and  liberty  are  its  factors.  The 
great  extension  of  association — not  alone  in  the  growth  of 
larger  and  denser  communities,  but  in  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  the  manifold  exchanges  which  knit  each 
community  together  and  link  them  with  other  though 
widely  separated  communities ;  the  growth  of  international 
and  municipal  law;  the  advances  in  security  of  property 
and  of  person,  in  individual  liberty,  and  towards  demo- 
cratic government — advances  in  short  towards  the  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness — it  is  these  that  make  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion so  much  greater,  so  much  higher,  than  any  that  has 
gone  before.  It  is  these  that  have  set  free  the  mental 
power  which  has  rolled  back  the  veil  of  ignorance  which 
hid  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  globe  from  men's 
knowledge ;  which  has  measured  the  orbits  of  the  circling 
spheres  and  bids  us  see  moving,  pulsing  life  in  a  drop 
of  water;  which  has  opened  to  us  the  ante-chamber  of 
nature's  mysteries  and  read  the  secrets  of  a  long  buried 
past;  which  has  harnessed  in  our  service  physical  forces 
beside  which  man's  efforts  are  puny;  and  increased  pro- 
ductive power  by  a  thousand  great  inventions.  *  *  * 
To  freedom  alone  is  given  the  spell  of  power  which  sum- 


mons the  genii  in  whose  keeping  are  the  treasures  of  earth 
and  the  viewless  forces  of  the  air. 

The  law  of  human  progress,  what  is  it  but  the  moral 
law?  Just  as  social  adjustments  promote  justice,  just 
as  they  acknowledge  the  equality  of  right  between  man 
and  man,  just  as  they  insure  to  each  the  perfect  liberty 
which  is  bounded  only  by  the  equal  liberty  of  every  other, 
must  civilization  advance.  Just  as  they  fail  in  this,  must 
advancing  civilization  come  to  a  halt  and  recede. 

—  HENRY  GEORGE  in  "Progress  and  Poveity". 

Local  Activity  in  Pittsburgh 


Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  which  conducts 
weekly  luncheons  Friday  at  noon,  at  Club  Room 
number  1,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  7th  Avenue 
and  Smithfield,  listened  to  an  address  on  December  10 
by  Kenneth  Lindsay,  former  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, his  subject  being  "The  Land  Problem  in  Great 
Britain"  On  January  21.  Hon.  Robert  Garland,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  City  Council  and 
former  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh, spoke  on  "Pittsburgh's  Tax  System  and  Its 
Advantages." 

WHEN  two  persons  desire  the  same  plot  of  ground, 
land  values  arise.     If  three  persons  desire  it,  this 
value  is  increased.     If  scores  of  thousands  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  it,  the  value  begins  to  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  per  acre. 

An  Interesting  Letter 

The  following  letter  from  H.  B.  Maurer,  of  Brooklyn 
to  August  Heckscher  of  this  city,  relative  to  the  latter's 
proposed  plan  for  housing,  is  an  interesting  communica- 
tion. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Heckscher: 

I  am  neither  flattered  by  the  promptitude  with  which 
you  have  replied  to  my  letter  nor  piqued  by  the  information 
that  your  letter  was  'dictated  but  not  signed'  by  you,  nor 
by  its  thinly  veiled,  but  uncalled  for,  sarcasms. 

"Anent  the  statement  'we  are  not  yet  far  enough  along 
for  the  employment  of  co-operative  experts,'  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  when  you  are  I  shall  not  be  then,  as  I  am  not 
now,  interested  in  any  scheme  for  unloading  irksome 
wealth  to  ameliorate  human  ills,  especially  when  it  ignores 
causes;  stresses  symptoms  and  leaves  the  seat  of  the  sore 
untouched,  but  serves,  however,  as  an  outlet  in  a  fertile 
field  for  philanthropy. 

"Sharing,  as  I  wrote  you,  in  the  conviction  expressed 
in  the  public  prints,  that  the  '  Heckscher  Plan  '  will  prove 
a  palliative  only,  comes  now  The  Nation,  in  its  current 
issue,  with  an  article  which  leads  off  thus:  'Henry  Ford 
set  sail  with  the  magnificent  assurance  that  he  would  get 
the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas.  Now  comes 
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August  Heckscher  sailing  back  to  get  men  and  women 
out  of  the  slums  by  Easter  or  thereabouts.  The  impulse 
in  each  case  was  as  decent  and  generous  as  the  practical 
realization  was  dubious  ******  tne  eumm. 
ation  of  the  slums  in  Manhattan  should  not  mean  their 
prompt  development  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  which 
under  the  Heckscher  plan,  might  readily  prove  to  be  the 
case.'  Besides  stressing  the  merits  of  Governor  Smith's 
solution  for  the  housing  problem  over  the  Heckscher  plan, 
The  Nation  offers  no  remedy  and  gives  no  reasons.  I  shall 
proceed  to  do  both. 

"To  the  land  policy  of  our  boasted  civilization  may  be 
traced  a  long  train  of  evils,  of  which  the  slum  is  by  no 
means  the  most  flagrant;  a  policy  which  creates  vast  wealth 
for  the  few  over  night,  but  causes  'countless  millions  to 
mourn'  all  the  time,  since  from  the  masses  is  drained  the 
wealth  which  is  meagrely  doled  out  back  to  them  by  the 
more  fortunate,  the  shrewd  and  alert. 

"So  long  as  the  many  can  use  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  suffrance  of  the  few  only,  no  genius  will  ever 
arise  who  can  propose  a  cure  for  present  social  and  economic 
ills.  Fundamental  wrongs  cannot  be  righted  by  super- 
ficial expedients. 

"  Not  so  long  ago,  while  riding  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  omnibus, 
I  counted  one  hundred  and  ten  vacant  lots  along  the  east 
side  of  that  avenue.  When  my  forebears  emigrated  from 
Germany  to  this  country  and  helped  swell  the  incipient 
slum  population  of  the  east  side,  those  lots  could  be  bought 
for  sums  of  two  or  three  figures,  now  they  command  sums 
running  up  to  five,  six  or  seven,  and  quite  a  few  of  them 
still  lie  serenely  in  the  grasp  of  the  insatiate.  Idle  land, 
kept  out  of  use  so  that  the  holders  thereof  may  fatten  on 
the  enterprise  and  thrift  of  others,  or  used  only  to  the 
extent  of  producing  taxes  and  carrying  charges,  all  over 
Manhattan;  in  vast  areas  in  the  outlying  districts,  of  easy 
access  from  the  slums,  supplies  the  only  natural  and 
effective  means  for  putting  to  an  end  a  housing  condition 
as  easily  preventable  as  it  is  grossly  disgraceful. 

"Now,  the  Creator  only  could  give  a  title  deed  to  land, 
as  He  only  could  give  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  slave,  and  He  has 
done  neither.  Human  ingenuity  has  usurped  the  divine 
prerogative.  This,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer  is 
how  it  happened;  "Violence,  fraud,  the  prerogative  of 
force,  the  claims  of  superior  cunning — these  are  the  sources 
to  which  thpse  titles  may  be  traced.  The  original  deeds 
were  written  with  the  sword,  not  the  pen;  not  lawyers, 
but  soldiers  were  the  conveyancers;  blows  were  the  current 
coin  in  payment  and  blood  was  used  in  preference  to  wax. 
Could  valid  claims  thus  be  constituted?  Hardly.  And 
if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  pretensions  of  all  subsequent 
holders  of  such  estates,  so  obtained?  *  *  *  *  How 
long  does  it  take  for  that  which  was  originally  a  wrong 
to  become  a  right?" 

"Elsewhere  in  his  'Social  Statics'  Herbert  Spencer 
says — and  this  should  serve  as  a  hint  to  those  who  sub- 


stitute charity  for  justice  and  eleemosynary  enterprise 
for  effective  endeavor  and  sound  sense — 'Our  social  edi- 
fice may  be  constructed  with  all  possible  labor  and  ingen- 
uity and  be  strongly  clamped  together  with  cunningly 
devised  enactments,  but  if  there  be  no  rectitude  in  its 
component  parts,  if  it  is  not  built  up  on  upright  principles, 
it  will  surely  tumble  ******  Not  as  adventi- 
tious, therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the  faith  that  is 
in  him  ******  ancj  made  subordinate  to 
calculations  of  policy,  but  as  the  authority  supreme  to 
which  his  actions  should  bend." 

"In  an  article  appearing  some  years  ago  in  the  Times 
of  London,  Tolstoy  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  as  the  only  means  of  curing  Russia's 
agrarian  ills,  claiming  that  its  application  would  be  effec- 
tive, equitable  and  expedient.  But  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, on  this  round  globe  where  so  many  of  us  play  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  men  still  adhere  to  the  circumlocu- 
tionary  and  the  involved." 

Is  This  A  Fabled  Country? 

This  admirable  "skit"  appeared  in  .the  Pennsylvania  Commonweal, 
a  paper  published  by  R.  C.  Macauley.  The  terms  of  subscription 
for  this  little  paper  which  appears  monthly,  are  designed  to  secure 
a  large  circulation.  These  terms  are  ridiculously  small.  Our  readers 
are  urged  to  write  Mr.  Macauley  at  1247  N.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  sample  and  particulars. — EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

TT  is  related  a  certain  country  adopted  a  taxation  system 
-*•  which  absorbed  the  value  of  every  improved  process 
of  production  the  ingenuity  of  its  citizens  could  evolve. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  unique  taxation  system  was 
that  a  certain  privileged  few  (for  some  real  or  supposed 
service  to  the  State)  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
division  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  aforesaid  unjust 
and  confiscatory  taxation. 

When  this  special  privilege  was  first  granted,  the  returns 
to  its  beneficiaries  were  quite  meager,  for  the  reason  that 
man's  power  of  production  was  but  little  in  excess  of  what 
was  required  to  sustain  life  and  keep  him  in  condition  to 
continue  producing. 

As  years  passed,  however,  by  reason  of  their  invention 
and  industry,  men  became  able  to  produce  much  more 
than  was  needed  to  satisfy  their  desires;  and  the  surplus 
was  promptly  confiscated  under  the  unique  taxation  laws 
of  the  country. 

Soon  the  few  who  were  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
division  of  this  now  greatly  swollen  fund  successfully 
conspired  to  divert  the  major  portion  of  the  nation's  sur- 
plus wealth  to  their  private  use. 

This  action  of  the  specially  privileged  conspirators 
aroused  severe  opposition  from  the  producers,  who  finally 
rebelled  and  refused  longer  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conspirators. 

Champions  of  the  conspirators  (barristers,  they  were 
called)  attempted  to  invoke  the  law  to  compel  the  people 
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to  work.  These  pleaders  contended  their  clients  would 
be  deprived  of  a  "vested  right"  unless  the  workers  were 
compelled  to  continue  their  usual  production  of  wealth. 

The  controversy,  which  was  waged  long  and  bitterly 
by  both  workers  and  conspirators,  was  finally  "adjusted" 
by  the  State  awarding  to  the  conspirators  large  tracts  of 
public  lands  in  lieu  of  their  "vested  right"  to  confiscate 
the  major  portion  of  the  taxes,  which,  in  their  entirety, 
were  now  collected  by  the  State. 

With  only  the  public  needs  to  be  met  out  of  the  people's 
production,  there  was  now  a  great  surplus  of  revenue, 
and  the  producers  were  soon  relieved  of  more  than  half 
of  their  former  taxes. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  nation's 
prosperity,  resulting  from  the  low  taxation,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  increased,  and  demand  became  great 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  most  of  which  was  now  "owned" 
by  those  to  whom  the  State  had  "given"  it  as  "com- 
pensation" for  their  former  "vested  rights." 

As  no  more  land  could  be  produced  and  the  entire  supply 
was  now  "legally"  in  possession  of  the  former  conspirators, 
the  large  demand  for  its  use  enabled  them  to  take  an  even 
greater  part  of  the  people's  production,  in  the  form  of  land 
rent,  than  they  had  ever  received  when  they  participated 
in  the  confiscation  of  public  revenue. 

This  new  form  of  privilege  caused  another  outburst 
from  the  producers.  They  declared  that  the  conspirators, 
now  called  GROUND  LORDS,  did  not  produce  land; 
that  the  workers  produced  all  the  wealth;  and  that  as  the 
GROUND  LORDS  rendered  no  service  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  it. 

The  GROUND  LORDS,  now  grown  powerful  through 
their  accumulated  wealth,  none  of  which  they  had  rendered 
service  for,  with  the  aid  of  their  friends,  the  barristers,  and 
their  allies,  the  politicians,  however,  were  able  to  defeat 
the  producers,  who,  it  is  recorded,  are  still  compelled  to 
give  the  major  portion  of  their  production  to  the  GROUND 
LORDS  for  mere  permission  to  work. 

How  easily,  in  these  days  of  enlightenment,  we  would 
abolish  such  injustice  through  the  governmental  collec- 
tion of  ground  rent  and  the  abolition  of  all  taxes. 

Although  not  generally  conceded  at  that  time,  every- 
one now  agrees  the  earth  is  the  birthright  of  all  mankind, 
and  that  the  rent  value  of  it  arises  from  the  mere  presence 
of  population  and  its  activities.  It  follows,  therefore, 
THAT  THE  RENT  OF  LAND  BELONGS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE,  AND  THAT  THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT IS  TO  COLLECT  IT. 

As  population  grows  land  values  rise, 

But  privilege  has  a  key! — and  takes  the  prize! — HORATIO. 

THE  earth  is  man's  inheritance  from  on  high, 

But  some  heirs,  born  too  late,  must  rent  or  buy. — HORATIO. 


The  Farmers  of 

Montana  Waking  Up 

WE  have  received  the  programme  of  the  Progressive 
Farmers  of  Montana.  In  its  Declarations  of  Pur- 
poses it  says: 

"First.  We  believe  that  all  community-made  values 
belong  to  the  community. 

Land  exists  for  the  people — so  we  demand  a  system  of 
land  tenure  that  will  eliminate  landlordism  and  tenantry 
and  will  secure  the  land  to  the  users  thereof." 

The  Western  Progressive  Farmer  is  the  official  organ  of 
this  organization  of  farmers  and  is  edited  by  Elihu  Bowles 
at  Prosser,  Washington. 

John  Filmer  is  Ninety  Years  Old 

TO  Single  Taxers  outside  of  this  immediate  vicinity 
where  he  is  a  familiar  and  well-loved  figure,  the  name 
of  John  Filmer  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  though 
many  of  the  older  disciples  of  Henry  George  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  recall  him  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  Earth,  published  in  the  '80's,  a  New  Church  Organ 
that  preached  our  message  and  was  a  welcome  visitor  to 
Swedenborgian  and  Single  Tax  circles. 

John  Filmer  is  one  of  the  keenest  analytical  minds  in 
the  movement.  But  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  gentle  spirits  who  has  endeared  himself  to  hosts  of 
friends  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  where  he  has  been  active 
for  so  many  years. 

On  the  evening  of  January  12th  John  Filmer  was  ninety 
years  old,  well  and  hearty  and  mentally  vigorous  as  ever. 
His  birthday  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  a  gathering  of 
about  35  of  his  closest  friends  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
P.  Beggs  in  Brooklyn,  called  together  by  Mrs.  Cebelia 
L'Hommedieu  and  Miss  Jennie  Rogers.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  Chas.  O'Connor  Hennessy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Seaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansur,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ryan,  Mr.  D.  B.  Van  Vleck,  Miss  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Swinney,  Mr.  McGuinness,  Mr.  Vernam  and  others. 
Speeches,  recitations,  music  and  cards  enlivened  the  evening. 
Mr.  Aiken  sang  a  parody  of  his  own  composing  in  honor 
of  the  guest: 

"He's  still  but  a  boy,  a  mere  nonogenarian, 
Soon  he'll  grow  up  a  big  strong  centenarian, 
Then  you'll  do  well  to  be  careful  and  ware  of  him 

Should  you  engage  him  in  argument  warm," 
and  more  of  the  same  swinging  rhythm  sung  in  good  voice 
and  with  extraordinary  verve. 

A  generous  luncheon  was  served  in  the  dining  room  and 
it  was  2  A.M.  before  this  party  to  the  greatly  loved  disciple 
of  our  cause  broke  up,  each  of  those  present  carrying  with 
him  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  a  photograph  of  John 
Filmer  with  an  appropriate  sentiment  inscribed  by  his  un- 
faltering hand  on  the  back  of  each. 
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Notice  To  Our  Subscribers 

"D  EGINNING  with  the  January-  February  issue  individ- 
•*-*  ual  yearly  subscriptions  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be 
$2.00  (Two  Dollars).  Subscriptions  to  libraries,  reading 
rooms  and  educational  institutions  will  remain  at  the  old 
rate  of  $1.00  (One  Dollar).  A  special  rate  of  $5.00  (Five 
Dollars)  for  four  club  subscriptions  when  accompanied  by 
one  individual  subscription  at  $2.00  (Two  Dollars)  is 
offered  as  a  special  inducement  to  extend  the  circulation. 

No  cause  is  well  served  in  these  times  by  poorly  printed 
literature.  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  stand  comparison  in 
typographical  content  and  substance,  not  only  with  reform 
papers,  but  with  any  publication  of  general  circulation. 
We  think  our  readers  will  endorse  our  choice  of  a  higher 
price  rather  than  an  inferior  paper. 

During  the  war  and  the  years  succeeding,  when  prices 
of  printing  and  material  rose,  we  kept  to  the  old  rate  of 
$1.00  for  yearly  subscriptions  in  hope  of  increasing  the 
circulation  and  in  the  anticipation  that  prices  would  fall. 
But  prices  did  not  fall. 

Nor  does  it  seem  fair  to  the  contributors  to  our  Susten- 
sion  Fund,  which  will  still  be  necessary,  that  so  large  a 
deficit  should  be  carried  solely  by  them.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  have  decided  on  this  change.  Such  aid  as  con- 
tributors to  our  Sustension  Fund  make  for  the  current 
year  will  go  toward  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  paper 
and  extending  its  circulation  in  quarters  where  the  message 
it  carries  is  as  yet  unknown. 

We  do  not  think  that  Single  Taxers  generally  will  object 
to  paying  Two  Dollars  for  nearly  200  pages  of  reading 
matter  of  special  interest  to  them. 

SINGLE  TAX  PUBLISHING  Co. 


G.  SHEARMAN,  in  his  book  on  "Natural 

Taxation,"  makes  the  statement  that  "Ground  rent 
is  invariably  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  necessary 
government."  And  he  continues:  "But  as  govern- 
ment never  exists  where  society  does  not  exist,  and  as 
society  offers  many  advantages  in  addition  to  the  mere 
benefit  of  government,  the  privilege  of  living  in  society  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  government." 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

WHAT  IS  THE  SINGLE  TAX  ? 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  series  of  Outlines  of  Social  Philosophy, 
each  following  a  definite  syllabus,  projected  by  the  Vanguard  Press, 
of  this  city,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  consisting  of  ISO  pages  and  pub- 
lished for  fifty  cents  (plus  5  cents  postage). 

The  author  is  Louis  F.  Post.  The  idea  of  the  publishers  has  been 
to  select  a  representative  from  each  school  of  social  reform  on  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  its  adherents  could  agree.  We  think  we  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mr.  Post  is  the  one  to  whom  the 
largest  number  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George  would  turn  as  the 
one  most  eminently  qualified  to  put  our  doctrines  into  formal  expres- 
sion within  the  compass  permitted  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  series. 


The  plan  which  will  be  followed  in  all  the  books  of  the  series  entails 
a  criticism  of  other  remedies  and  their  futility  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  protagonist  of  each  particular  school,  and  this,  of  course,  within 
the  limits  prescribed,  has  prevented  a  more  elaborate  and  extended 
treatment  of  our  principles  and  philosophy  such  as  Mr.  Post  has  fur- 
nished in  his  admirable  Social  Service.  But  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
densing in  this  little  volume  the  principles  for  which  we  contend.  Every- 
where he  has  reinforced  his  own  presentation  with  the  words  of  Henry 
George  himself.  And  while  others  might  have  chosen  to  state  these 
principles,  here  and  there,  in  somewhat  different  language,  there  can 
be  no  criticism  of  this  clear  and  definite  statement  of  what  we  stand  for. 

His  criticism  of  other  "  remedies, "  Labor  Unionism,  Cooperative 
Societies,  Protective  Tariffs,  Philosophic  Anarchism  and  Socialism, 
is  in  unfailing  good  temper,  but  characterized  none  the  less  by  the  vigor 
and  clarity  of  expression  we  knew  so  well  in  the  Louis  Post  of  old. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  assumed  responsibility  for  all  arrangements  covering  this 
book,  and  that  it  received  the  approval  from  manuscripts  submitted 
in  advance  of  publication  of  a  number  of  organized  groups  having  for 
their  object  the  popularizing  of  Henry  George's  teachings. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  Edward  N.  Vallan- 
digham  adds  an  agreeable  personal  note  to  the  volume. 

— J.  D.  M. 

PROGRESS   AND   POVERTY. 

A  new  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  (Abridged)  comes  from 
the  Vanguard  Press,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  neatly  printed 
in  large  type  and  cloth  bound.  It  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  copy.  The 
work  consisting  of  214  pages  is  cut  down  to  a  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  original. 

On  general  principles  we  are  opposed  to  abridgements  of  great  master- 
pieces. But  there  is  a  special  justification  for  this  condensation  that 
does  not  apply  to  works  of  other  character.  The  work  has  been  well 
and  carefully  done,  and  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  acknowledging 
her  indebtedness  to  Louis  Post  and  others,  concludes  her  Preface  with 
these  words: 

"It  has  been  a  most  difficult  task  to  make  this  short  abridgement 
of  a  568  page  book,  and  students  and  lovers  of  the  complete  work  will 
miss  many  of  their  favorite  passages.  Some  slight  changes  have  been 
necessary — changes  in  style,  because  this  is  a  short  condensation  of 
a  big  book,  changes  in  similes  and  words,  because  the  book  was  written 
over  forty  years  ago,  but  never  has  there  been  a  change  of  the  spirit 
or  meaning  of  the  author. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  here  merely  the  Economics  of 
Henry  George,— 'The  Central  Truth'  and  'The  Problem  of  Individual 
Life,"  as  taught  in  Book  X  and  Conclusion,  are  printed  as  though  an 
Addendum,  in  different  type.  But  because  this  part  is  the  soul  of 
the  work, — the  flame  that  lights  up  the  cold  reason  of  economics — it 
has  not  been  eliminated  but  (though  somewhat  abridged)  is  kept  in 
this  small  volume.  It  is  urged  that  the  reader  who  has  gone  through 
Book  IX  will  go  further  and  read  this  message  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
not  as  a  continuation  but  as  a  presentation  on  a  higher  plane.  It  is 
urged  that  he  go  further  still  and  read  the  unabridged  works  of  Henry 
George  and  there  find,  as  many  readers  before  him  have  found — a 
concrete  and  scientific  foundation  for  belief  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God." 

Nothing  vital  has  been  omitted  from  this  abridgement.  We  hope 
it  will  be  widely  circulated  and  we  congratulate  the  Vanguard  Press 
on  its  enterprise  in  placing  it  before  the  public  at  so  small  a  cost  to  the 
reader. 

This  work  is  identical  with  the  abridgement  published  in  1924  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  which  edition  was  exhausted. 

On  the  paper  jacket  of  the  book  the  publishers  have  printed  this 
excellent  statement  of  its  contents: 

"All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  In  this  book, 
Henry  George  seeks  to  restore  to  man  this  expropriated  right.  His 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  diseased  social  body  is  simple:  We  must 
make  land  common  property.  He  establishes  that  the  value  of  land  is 
created  by  the  growth  of  a  community,  and  hence  should  belong  to  the 
community.  He  shows  that  the  remedy  could  be  enforced  by  the  exist- 
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'ng  state  machinery,  and  with  a  great  simplification  of  government. 
His  legislative  proposal  is:  to  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land 
values.  This  remedy,  the  Single  Tax,  is  growing  in  favor  as  a  step 
from  general  poverty  toward  general  progress." 

— J.  D.  M. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  URBAN  LAND  VALUATION 

This  is  a  volume  of  over  300  pages  by  Walter  William  Pollock  and 
Karl  W.  H.  Schultz,  published  by  the  Manufacturers'  Appraisal 
Company,  4021  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  this  volume  and  many  valuable  hints 
to  assessors  and  students.  There  is  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the 
factors  that  create  land  values  and  the  important  distinctions  between 
land  values  and  labor  values.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  book  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration  and  careful  study. 

We  must  take  exception,  however,  to  the  statement,  and  indeed  to 
much  of  chapter  XXVI,  where  we  read  that  Henry  George  erred  in 
assuming  that  the  value  of  land  can  be  easily  ascertained.  The  nearer 
the  approach  to  the  Single  Tax  ideal,  the  taking  of  all  the  rent  of  land 
for  public  purposes,  the  easier  it  would  be  to  determine,  by  community 
opinion  or  otherwise,  the  actual  or  potential  rent  of  any  particular 
piece  of  land. 

And,  as  Single  Taxers  all  know,  the  selling  price  of  land  is  merely 
the  capitalization  of  the  annual  rent  which  the  owner  retains.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  which  assessors  now  meet  with  is  due  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  rental  values  for  speculative  purposes. 

— J.  D.  M. 

BOOKLETS  AND   PAMPHLETS 

From  the  United  Committee  at  11  Tothill  Street,  London,  England, 
comes  a  new  edition  of  an  abridgement  of  Henry  George's  Condition 
of  Labor,  made  by  the  late  Henry  Llewelyn  Davies.  It  is  intended  as 
a  memorial  edition  to  Mr.  Davies  who  died  in  1923,  and  contains  a 
brief  but  interesting  biography  of  the  late  leader  with  a  fine  half-tone 
portrait. 

The  biography  tells  us  that  Mr.  Davies  had  begun  as  a  Fabian 
socialist.  Before  the  Henry  George  Club  he  strove  to  make  his  hearers 
see  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He  found  his  theories  met  by  the  irrefut- 
able principles  of  Henry  George  as  enunciated  by  his  disciples.  Weeks 
and  months  of  discussion  finally  convinced  him;  he  made  the  doctrines 
of  Henry  George  his  own  and  they  became  a  religion  to  him. 

The  work  is  well  and  carefully  done,  is  neatly  printed  on  superior 
paper,  and  is  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
of  the  United  Committee  at  three  pence  each  or  twenty  shillings  for 
100  postpaid. 

From  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  at  43  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
England,  come  two  pamphlets,  "What  is  the  Commonwealth  Land 
Party,"  by  X,  and  "Labor's  Land  Policy — Minimizing  Bureaucratic 
Tendencies  by  Multiplying  Bureaucracies,"  by  J.  W.  Graham  Peace, 
Both  are  exceedingly  well  written,  forcible  and  uncompromising,  as 
are  all  the  pamphlets  emanating  from  the  Party  at  Chancery  Lane. 
The  publishers  of  the  Commonweal  have  reason  to  felicitate  themselves 
that  they  are  able  to  put  forth  these  well  printed  explanations  of  the 
militant  side  of  our  philosophy.  They  are  bound  to  do  good.  The 
price  of  each  is  two  pence. 

Natural  Law  in  Social  Life,  by  W.  R.  Lester,  is  another  pamphlet 
that  bears  the  imprint  of  the  United  Committee  of  London.  It  was 
read  at  the  International  Conference  at  Copenhagen  last  summer, 
and  is  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  a  neglected  subject.  The  graduate 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  hears  little  of  any  such  postulate.  As 
he  is  told  that  there  are  no  principles  of  universal  application,  and  that 
every  social  adjustment  is  a  matter  of  empirical  and  constantly  chang- 
ing legislation,  he  hears  of  no  natural  laws  which  govern  the  economic 
relations  of  men.  With  this  phase  of  speculation,  capable  of  more 
extended  ramification,  Mr.  Lester  has  dealt  interestingly  and  effec- 
tively. 


Relieving  Business  Through  Scientific  Taxation,  is  an  address 
delivered  in  this  city  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  professor  of 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  Prof.  Brown  has  a  clear 
and  convincing  style  and  what  he  writes  is  easy  reading.  Better  still, 
he  makes  his  meaning  clear,  which  is  an  accomplishment  not  generally 
shared  by  professors  of  economics.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  226  W.  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  5  cents 
each. 

— J.  D.  M. 

DR.  MILLER'S  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  IDYLS. 

The  Maxwellton  Company,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  have  put  out  a  beautiful 
volume  in  The  Greek  Idyls,  Pastorals,  Songs,  Mimes,  Tales,  and  Epi- 
grams from  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Dr.  Marion  Mills  Miller.  A  critical  introduction  by  Dr. 
David  M.  Robinson,  of  Johns-Hopkins,  prefaces  the  work. 

The  dedication  itself  is  arresting:  "To  the  Memory  of  Samuel 
Ross  Winans,  Teacher  and  Friend,  with  whom  I  roamed  the  hills  about 
Princeton,  Theocritus  being  third  in  company."  The  prose  introduc- 
tion, The  Lyric  Theocritus,  by  Dr.  Miller  himself,  reveals  his  mastery 
of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  prose  style. 

Dr.  Miller  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  Single  Taxers  for  his  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  labors  for  the  cause  in  the  more  strenuous  days  of 
the  movement  when  he  was  one  of  the  army  of  out-door  speakers. 

These  poems  of  the  noted  Greek  lyrist  are  free  translations.  And 
often  where  the  thought  can  be  reproduced  only  in  modern  idiom  Dr. 
Miller  has  not  shrunk  from  the  innovation.  The  present  translator 
has  avoided  the  merely  formal  rendition  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
so  many  scholars  who  have  tried  to  render  Theocritus  and  other  Greek 
poets  into  English.  The  dry-as-dust  scholasticism  of  the  pedant — 
and  we  use  the  term  not  offensively — counted  as  a  less  grievous  defect 
when  translating  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  with  others  like 
Theocritus  this  formalism,  this  scholastic  literalness,  was  fatal.  Dr. 
Miller,  with  all  the  inclination  and  equipment  of  the  scholar,  brings  to 
his  task  something  far  more  important — the  instincts  of  a  poet,  an  ear 
for  tone  and  a  genuine  grace  of  versification. 

We  congratulate  our  old  friend  in  producing  a  notable  work,  which 
justifies  Hamlin  Garland  in  saying,  with  special  reference  to  Theocritus, 
"Dr.  Miller  has  made  me  perceive  the  scenes  of  the  poet's  verse  more 
nearly  than  I  supposed  could  be  done. " 

— J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM  A  CHICAGO  VETERAN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  I  am  more  eager  and  hungry  for  the 
triumph  of  our  principles  than  ever.  The  word  Single  Tax  is  repug- 
nant to  me  because  it  connotes  the  idea  of  an  oppressive  burden  instead 
of  freedom  from  any  sort  of  tax.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  great 
issue  of  Nov.-Dec. 
Chicago,  111.  MORRIS  LYCHENHEIM. 

COMMONWEALTH  LAND  PARTY  IN    IOWA. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  unable  to  make  an  extended  campaign  for  governor  because 
of  duties  as  a  practicing  physician  and  an  epidemic  in  our  town.  I 
managed  to  write  four  articles  for  the  local  paper,  and  was  interviewed 
by  the  chief  papers  of  the  county  seat.  Besides  I  made  three  addresses 
in  neighboring  towns. 

My  vote  in  my  home  precincts  was  90;  in  each  of  the  precincts  where 
I  spoke  it  was  from  30  to  40.  Thus  if  a  campaign  could  have  been 
carried  through  We  could  have  matfe  a  good  showing.  If  I  ctould  have 
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stumped  the  state  I  believe  that  the  vote  might  have  reached  40,000 
or  more,  for  men  are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  must  take  a 
different  attitude  toward  public  affairs.  The  official  count  has  not 
been  made,  but  the  vote  cast  for  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  is 
between  1000  and  1500. 

Our  ideas,  however,  are  so  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  state  that 
without  an  extensive  campaign  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  votes   for 
them. 
Marathon,  Iowa.  T.  J.   KELLY. 

AGAINST  COMPENSATION. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

My  pamphlet  "Relieving  Business  Through  Scientific  Taxation" 
is  planned  mostly  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  opposition. 
A  reason — not  there  stated — why  I  favor  the  moderate  or  gradual 
programme  is  my  fear  that  the  more  radical  one  will  end,  because  of 
the  shock  it  creates  in  the  general  misunderstanding  of  those  who  think 
themselves  radical,  in  proposals  for  compensation  or  purchase. 

I  judge  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  that  Ramsay  Macdonald  has 
"fallen"  for  that.  Emphasis  on  the  change  as  a  gradual  reform  might 
avoid  that  difficulty.  And  I  do  not  think  that  such  emphasis  would 
keep  permanently  out  of  sight  the  more  fundamental  rights  aspect  of 
the  matter.  Anyhow  I  do  not  want  to  see  purchase  or  compensation. 
Columbia,  Mo.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN. 

FROM   A  LOUISIANA  SUBSCRIBER 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  as  poet  and  as  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.     Your  paper  carries  a  great  message  each  time  it  is  issued 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  Truth  will  finally  prevail  on  earth — the  truths 
taught  by  Henry  George,  greatest  of  Americans. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  J.  F.  COLBERT. 

THE  SUBLIMITY  OF   GEORGE'S  GOSPEL 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  Comment  and  Reflection  in  every  issue  of  your  paper  is  always 
inspiring  reading  to  me,  something  always  that  fortifies  my  faith  in 
the  sublimity  of  the  Henry  George  Gospel,  for  gospel  it  is  to  me  now, 
the  only  one  that  will  bring  to  mankind  the  prayed  for  "Kingdom  to 
come  on  Earth"  through  the  restoration  of  the  earth,  making  possible 
the  Right  to  Life  for  all — -viz.,  Ground  Rent.  I  always  stress  this 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  HENRY  PRIESMEYER. 

WEDDED  TO  THEIR  IDOLS. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  comparing  the  attitude  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  and 
more  especially  the  National  Grange,  I  find  I  am  beaten  two  out  of 
three.  They  favor  the  primaries — but  are  still  wedded  to  a  "pro- 
tective" tariff — only  it  must  be  made  to  boost  agricultural  products. 
As  a  whole  the  present  system  of  taxation  pleases  them — they  don't 
want  any  higher  tax  on  land.  In  the  past,  the  Grange  has  favored  a 
number  of  necessary  reforms — parcel  post,  equal  suffrage  and  others. 
And  so,  now  on  a  number  of  questions — but  not  on  the  main  one.  Am 
dissappointed  in  this.  The  Farm  Journal  in  a  recent  paper  poll  found 
the  farmers  strong  for  the  present  tariff.  Our  local  Grange  Master, 
Dorsett,  showed  some  independence  on  the  question  and  was  beaten 
for  State  Master,  36  in  a  vote  of  700.  This  may  have  contributed 
to  his  defeat — for  the  National  Grange  is  conservative.  To  quote 
from  one  of  your  own  poems: 

"And  these  succeeded?  Who  shall  say,  indeed, 
Of  some  they  fail;  of  others  they  succeed?" 
Mansfield,  Pa.  ROBERT  E.  URELL. 


FOR  A  NEW  SLOGAN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inclusion  of  the  word  "land"  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  word  "commonwealth,"  which  with  us  stands  for  the 
collection  of  the  economic  rent  of  land.  It  is  for  [the  public  collection 
of  this  rent  that  we  are  campaigning. 

Also  a  single  word  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  names  of  the  other 
parties. 

I  also  fear,  that  in  keeping  the  word  "land"  in  the  party  name 
we  may  be  classed  in  some  way  with  land  nationalists,  and  that  in  this 
way  the  present  name  of  the  party  may  be  as  much  a  hindrance  to  the 
success  of  our  campaign  as  has  the  term  "single  tax"  been  to  our  general 
cause. 

For  slogans  I  would  modify  the  one  in  use  to: 

First  a  short  form— "The  RENT  of  land  is  the  COMMONWEALTH 
of  the  PEOPLE." 

Secondly  a  longer  form— "The  RENT  of  land  is  the  COMMON- 
WEALTH of  the  PEOPLE  and  its  FULL  COLLECTION  is  the  first 
DUTY  of  GOVERNMENT." 
Sandwich,  Mass.  LINCOLN  CROWELL. 


FROM   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   STOCKTON   FORUM. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Will  you  permit  me  to  make  the  following  comment  upon  your  very 
kind  reference  on  The  Forum  in  your  item  on  the  address  by  S.  S.  Taber 
on  the  merits  of  this  secret  to  independent  journalism? 

The  Forum  is  more  for  those  who  want  to  KNOW  than  for  those 
who  want  to  use  its  columns — for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are 
many  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter! 

While  The  Forum  is  open  to  ANY  one  for  the  discussion  of  anything 
that  can  be  said  under  Section  43  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  that 
should  be  looked  at  more  as  a  guarantee  that  its  columns  will  not  be 
misused  than  as  an  opportunity  for  debate. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  "hedging"  on  the  offer  of 
my  columns;  I  am  trying  to  point  out  the  fact  that  your  item  unin- 
tentionally placed  the  emphasis  on  a  minor  feature  of  The  Forum 
rather  than  upon  its  MAJOR  FEATURE. 

Comparatively  few  people  are  qualified  to  make  use  of  freedom  of 
the  Press,  if  by  that  you  mean  the  publication  of  articles  in  its  columns; 
still  fewer  are  inclined  to  do  so;  and  but  few  of  these  few  dare  to  appear 
in  public  on  any  page.  Therefore,  that  part  of  The  Forum  plan  is  only 
a  minor  feature, — except  as  the  possibility  that  at  any  moment  some 
one  of  the  few  among  the  few  may  take  advantage  of  it  and  throw 
the  spot  light  on  something  that  others  want  to  keep  dark.  In  that 
indirect  way,  this  feature  of  the  paper  which  you  mention  has  great 
value.  A  former  saloon  boss  here  tells  me:  "Beckwith,  you  do  not 
realize  how  much  influence  your  paper  has,  for  you  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  for  seeing  its  effects;  but  I  know  of  steals  that  are  not 
put  over  for  fear  you  will  get  next." 

But  the  danger  is  not  limited  to  my  alertness.  The  Forum  has  more 
reporters  than  all  the  other  papers  put  together  and  more  talented 
ones  than  they.  And  it  has  never  paid  a  cent  to  any  of  them  for  any- 
thing,— not  even  for  telephone  hire,  carfare,  or  postage.  Any  man 
who  cares  enough  to  want  things  run  right  may  join  the  reporters' 
staff  and  have  a  regular  assignment  on  the  "beat"  of  his  choice. 

That  leads  directly  to  the  thought  which  is  much  more  worthy  of 
emphasis:    That  The  Forum  plan  makes  it  possible  for  the  public  to 
KNOW,  as  NO  One  controls  the  columns  of  a  Forum,— NOT  EVEN 
the  PUBLISHER. 
Stockton,  Cal.  S.  D.  BECKWITH. 
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NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  million  or  more  friends  of  that  unique  and  interesting  character, 
Wm.  J.  Radcliffe,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Billy  is  as  bright  as  ever 
although  he  is  approaching  his  77th  birthday.  He  does  a  man's  work 
every  day  in  the  office  of  the  County  Auditor,  in  Cleveland,  John  A. 
Zangerle. 

WILBUR  LUPTON  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  democratic  candidates 
for  the  legislature,  went  down  to  defeat  in  Cleveland  with  the  entire 
legislative  ticket. 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER,  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress from  Cleveland,  was  returned  to  Washington  for  another  two 
years. 

FRED.  SKIRROW,  of  Keighley,  England,  writes  us  that  Richard 
McGhee,  despite  the  serious  operation  he  underwent  about  a  year  ago, 
is  now  restored  to  helath.  Mr.  McGhee  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain. 

HON.  ED.  F.  ALEXANDER  is  First  Assistant  City  Attorney,  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chief  of  the  Civic  Division,  which  is  practically  the  same 
position  held  by  Hon.  Leon  Hornstein,  who  is  First  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  of  Chicago,  111.  Both  stand  for  real  fundamental 
democracy. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  of  the  Henry  George  Lectute  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  of  which  F.  H.  Monroe  is  president,  addressed  the 
State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey  on  December  4,  being  greeted  by 
more  than  650  students. 

Mr.  E.  S.  GILBERT,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  writes  us  in  a  recent  com- 
munication, "I  want  to  join  with  your  many  friends  in  wishing  you 
a  Happy  New  Year  made  more  happy  by  increased  success  of  your 
efforts  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind." 

THE  MIRROR  is  the  title  of  a  play  written  by  an  old  time  Single 
Taxer,  B.  H.  Nadal,  which  opened  at  the  Hecksher  Theatre,  5th  Avenue 
and  104th  Street  this  city.  Mrs.  Fiske  said  of  the  play  "  I  found  it 
very,  very  interesting,  and  Woodmites  is  charming."  Arnold  Daly 
wrote,  "Woodmites  has  all  the  charm  of  Peter  Pan."  Our  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Nadal. 

WE  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Howard  Underhill  who  died  Decem- 
ber 15  at  his  home,  332  Convent  Avenue,  this  city.  For  many  years 
he  was  financial  secretary  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.  Fun- 
eral services  were  held  at  his  home.  James  R.  Brown,  President  of  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  paid  a  feeling  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Mr.  Underhill  was  74  years  old. 

REVIEWING  The  Greek  Idyls  by  Dr.  Marion  Mills  Miller,  Dr.  Percy 
A.  Hutchinson  says  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  "Dr.  Miller 
is  among  those  benefactors  of  the  human  race  who  seldom  if  ever  re- 
ceive their  just  due.  Dr.  Miller  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  translators 
of  whom  unthinking  persons  are  wont  to  say  lightly,  why  don't  they 
do  original  work?  If  there  were  more  good  translations  of  work 
that  is  actually  great  and  less  original  work  that  is  mediocre  (as  a  vast 
deal  of  it  is)  literary  standards  would  be  immeasurably  raised  and  the 
opportunity  improved  for  the  establishing  of  wider  literary  contacts." 
Dr.  Miller's  Greek  Idyls  is  reviewed  on  another  page. 

THE  Ari'ona  Single  Taxer,  edited  by  N.  A.  Vyne,  of  Camp  Verde, 
Arizona,  now  appears  in  type  form  in  place  of  the  mimeographed  paper 
we  have  been  accustomed  to.  It  is  filled  with  vigorous  and  pointed 
editorials. 


DR.  JAMES  C.  FULLER,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes:  "The  last  num- 
ber of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  fine.  I  wish  it  might  go  out  more  widely. " 

FROM  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Colegate,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  we 
cite  the  following:  "  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
I  always  anticipate  its  advent  and  enjoy  reading  it." 

"I  HAVE  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  your  paper  and  marvel  that 
you  can  maintain  it — and  at  such  a  high  standard,"  writes  Chas.  H. 
Haase,  of  Newport,  Ky. 

"THE  last  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  simply  excellent," 
writes  John  McGowan,  of  Newmarket,  Ontario. 

OUR  old  friend,  Mr.  P.  H.  Donlon,  of  Ruthven,  Iowa,  writes:  "Have 
enjoyed  reading  the  reports  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference  and  the 
reception  to  our  returned  delegates  in  New  York." 

THE  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  of  Chicago,  reports  an  un- 
usual number  of  requests  for  speakers  from  entirely  independent  sources. 

EX-CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  J.  LENTZ,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  years 
identified  with  the  Henry  George  movement,  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Union.  This  company  will  soon  have  ready  for 
occupancy  an  office  building  in  Columbus  which  will  be  one  of  the 
five  highest  structures  in  the  world — taller  than  the  Washington 
Monument. 

THE  sons  of  Single  Taxers  are  not  always  believers  in  or  very  en- 
thusiastic workers  for  the  cause,  but  Ohio  has  a  distinguished  group 
whose  paternity  is  interesting.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Bieler  was  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  movement.  One  of  his  sons  is  Vice-President 
of  the  First  Bank  of  Hamilton  and  two  others  are  prominent  druggists 
of  the  city,  and  both  are  Single  Taxers.  Samuel  D.  Fitton,  former 
president  of  the  same  bank,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  cause,  and  his 
son  Dan  is  an  even  greater  enthusiast,  as  is  his  brother  Cyrus  who  is  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  Dr.  Dan  Milliken  was  a  believer 
and  his  son,  Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of 
this  paper. 

C.  LEBARON  GOELLER  addressed  the  students  of  the  summer  school 
of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Syracuse  on  September  7.  His 
address  which  was  entitled  "The  New  Abolition,"  dealt  with  Political 
Economy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Single  Tax.  Mr.  Goeller  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Single  Tax  movement,  and  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  and  books  which  explain  its  doctrines. 

WE  have  received  the  January  number  of  Our  Bulletin,  official  organ 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Commonwealth  founded  by  Chas.  Frederic 
Adams.  The  present  president  is  Hon.  Edward  Polak  of  this  city, 
former  Register  of  the  Bronx.  This  organization  has  an  attractive 
plan  of  tontine  insurance  and  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing  its  mem- 
bership. An  inquiry  addressed  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  acknowl- 
edged with  fuller  details  and  descriptive  literature. 

ANTONIO  ALBENDIN  writes  us  from  Cadiz,  Spain:  "I  congratulate 
you  on  the  publication  of  the  many  addresses  in  last  number  and  your 
good  informative  work,  as  well  as  the  editorials  with  their  sound 
doctrine." 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  John  L.  Murphy  of  this  city.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  a  Single  Taxer  of  the  days  of  '86  and  maintained  his  interest  to 
the  last.  A  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  he  was  un- 
remitting in  his  work  for  the  cause,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  at  all 
meetings  to  advance  the  movement. 
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You  have  a  very  real  gift. 

—Lawson  Purdy,  N.  Y.  City 

I  have  always  liked  "The  House  of  the  Ancient 
Hope."  Mr.  Post  is  especially  pleased  with  your 
Preface. — Alice  Thacher  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  keen  about  your  book. 

— Anna  George  de  Mille,  N.  Y.  City 

I  am  truly  glad  and  thankful  for  this  work.  Your 
tribute  to  Henry  George  stands  out  for  me  as 
supreme.  Your  "Two  Gentlemen"  ought  to  be 
printed  everywhere. 

— A.  C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

There  is  so  much  verse  written  nowadays  that 
seems  to  be  intentionally  uncouth  and  obscure 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  thoughts  expressed 
not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and  grace. 
—Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

You  are  the  poet  our  Grand  Saint,  Henry  George, 
prophesied — Frank  G.  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

fT  is  a  gratifying  symptom  that  among  the  reading 
•*•  public  of  the  country  not  all  are  immersed  in  tabloid 
newspapers  and  novels  of  a  cheap  and  dubious  character. 
We  have  in  mind  Will  Durant's  "Story  of  Philosophy," 
which,  surprisingly  enough,  is  now  one  of  the  "best 
selleis. "  And  it  is  a  book  that  deserves  its  popularity, 
clear,  flashing,  illuminative.  We  have  little  inclination 
to  quarrel  with  it  on  the  score  that  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  since  it  is  an  amazingly  persuasive  appeal  for 
higher  thinking,  and  for  the  kind  of  thought  that  makes 
for  higher  living,  a  better  social  world,  and  a  saner  outlook 
upon  the  problems  of  life. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  article  by  Will  Durant  in 
Harper's  which  may  serve  a  specimen  of  his  style: 

Are  there  any  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  marking  and 
perhaps  determining  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  of  races, 
and  of  civilizations?  Here  we  shall  come  upon  Montes- 
quieu and  Buckle  discoursing  of  the  influence  of  geography 
on  the  fate  of  peoples;  here  Condorcet,  about  to  die,  will 
console  himself  with  the  thought  of  progress,  and  the  in- 
definite perfectibility  of  man;  here  Hegel  will  show  us  his 
dialectical  sleight-o'-hand,  and  Carlyle  will  tell  us  of  his 
heroes;  here  the  great  chauvinists  will  sing  the  strength 
of  their  races'  seed,  and  will  curse  the  coming  of  the  bar- 
barians; here  Marx  will  frighten  us  with  a  mountain  of 
figures  and  arguments  for  the  economic  determination  of 
history;  and  here  perhaps  we  shall  find  one  or  two  seekers 
who  will  explain  to  these  splendid  monomaniacs  that  their 
truths  are  but  facets  of  the  fact,  and  that  history  and 
nature  are  more  varied  than  they  have  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophies.  And  off  in  a  corner  we  shall  find  the  gloomy 
Nietzsche  singing  his  song  of  Eternal  Recurrence,  and 
Spengler  passionately  proving  the  downfall  of  the  western 
world. 

R.  DURANT  might  have  continued  in  this  strain: 
And  then  we  come  upon  Henry  George  and  his  ex- 
planation of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  of  races  and 
civilizations.  Mr.  George  declared  the  law  of  progress 
to  be  "association  in  equality."  And  conversely  the  cause 
of  the  retrogression,  decay  and  death  of  nations  and  of 
civilizations  is  association  in  inequality.  Here  is  an  inquiry 
that  might  well  attract  this  fine  mind,  this  piercing  in- 
telligence. 

"  The  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome.'1  And  the  dead  civilizations  of  an  older  time.  How 
comes  it  that  they  flowered  for  so  brief  a  period,  decayed 
inwardly,  or  fell  a  prey  to  barbarian  inroads?  What  in- 
fluences of  caste  and  privilege  acted  upon  these  civiliza- 


tions; what  institutions  making  for  inequality  slowly 
sapped  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  foes  inside  and  outside 
their  borders?  In  many  instances  can  we  not  divine  the 
effect  of  those  laws  that  grew  up  in  contempt  of  human 
lights;  the  consequent  loss  of  ethical  and  religious 
restraints;  the  denial  to  large  numbers  of  the  population 
of  the  full  fruits  of  their  labors,  resulting  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  any  cohesiveness,  of  any  real  identity  of  interests? 

VARIOUS  and  complex  may  seem  the  causes  that  pre- 
ceded the  decay  of  nations  and  civilizations.  But 
it  is  the  incidents  only  that  are  various,  differing  merely 
in  complexion.  There  must  be  a  law  of  human  progress 
and  George  has  indicated  it.  Like  all  laws  it  seems  ab- 
surdly simple.  But  it  runs  a  thin  thread,  easily  discern- 
able,  through  all  this  warp  and  woof  of  our  sad  civiliza- 
tions, where  always,  confronting  each  other,  are  master 
and  slave,  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged,  wealth 
and  want. 

ET  not  the  reader  misunderstand.  There  are  those 
••— '  who  set  up  a  straw  man  of  equality  as  if  it  meant 
equality  of  intellect  or  equality  of  possession.  Nature 
recognizes  no  such  equality.  But  the  equality  of  nature, 
and  of  all  real  liberty,  is  one  in  which  all  have  an  equal 
chance.  It  is  the  equality  in  which  all  start  fair  and  none 
are  handicapped.  It  is  the  equality  where  no  one  is  com- 
pelled to  yield  any  part  of  his  earnings  to  others  who  con- 
tribute nothing  to  production.  It  is  an  equality  which 
gives  to  labor  and  labor  only,  and  apportions  the  share 
of  the  wealth  produced  in  accordance  with  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  each  to  the  general  fund.  This  is  associa- 
tion in  equality — the  indispensable  law  of  human  progress. 

TD ISHOP  MANNING,  urging  prayer  as  a  cure  for  social 
•*-*  ills,  exclaims,  "What  a  difference  it  would  make  if 
all  New  Yorkers  who  call  themselves  Christians  would 
kneel  in  prayer."  It  might — but  then  again  it  might 
not.  Supposing  the  prayers  were  translated  into  action 
it  might  very  well  be  believed  that  it  would  make  a  dif- 
ference. But  mere  prayer,  mere  lip  service,  in  itself  means 
nothing.  "Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven"  is  a  prayer  many  centuries  old.  But 
what  about  its  application?  The  very  people  who  breathe 
that  invocation  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  in  what 
particulars  the  Kingdom  of  God  differs  from  the  kingdom 
that  is  the  result  of  their  own  volition. 
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AS  an  example  of  land  speculation  on  a  gigantic  scale 
we  may  cite  the  Texas  Pacific  Land  Trust  with  offices 
in  this  city.  This  Trust  is  selling  stock  to  the  public. 
Its  property  assets  include  land  situated  in  32  counties, 
and  covers  an  area  larger  than  the  state  of  Delaware  and 
three  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  In  one  county, 
Culbertson,  the  Trust  owns  22  per  cent,  of  the  entire  county 
and  its  resources  consist  of  oil  and  potash  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  development.  The  circular  says:  "We 
commend  to  your  attention  Texas  Pacific  Land  Trust 
certificates,  not  as  an  investment,  but  as  a  speculation 
with  very  large  potentialities." 


who  buys  a  $100  share  in  this  trust 
will  immediately  regard  himself  as  a  landowner.  To 
the  extent  of  his  holdings  he  will  have  other  people  working 
for  him.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  had  held  shares 
in  a  slave  in  the  days  before  abolition.  And  if  his  moral 
sense  is  uncertain  and  wobbly  he  will  become  a  stanch 
defender  of  the  institution  that  forces  people  to  work  for 
somebody  else.  Or  perhaps  it  will  not  be  clear  to  him. 
"Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of 
heart."  Maybe  he  cannot  see  that  to  take  part  of  the 
earnings  of  a  community  to  which  he  has  contributed 
nothing  is  not  good  ethics.  It  does  not  redound  to  the 
permanence  of  society.  It  is  not  moral,  and  in  its  ultimate 
analysis  it  spells  danger  to  human  institutions  —  those  we 
value  most.  Lincoln  saw  it,  vaguely,  it  is  true,  and  would 
not  be  a  party  to  it. 

A  QUEER  story  comes  from  Montreal.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
**•  Orrin  J.  Kellogg,  of  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  have  been 
arrested  for  selling  New  York  State  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  small  payments  down  and  small  subscrip- 
tions thereafter.  They  have,  it  is  alleged,  sold  to  Indians 
all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They  represented 
to  the  Indians  that  the  land  was  rightfully  theirs  any- 
how, and  could  be  regained  from  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  land  was  placed  at  $600,000,000,000.  They 
succeeded  in  collecting  quite  a  substantial  sum  until  the 
Royal  Mounted  Police  raided  a  meeting  in  the  Caunawaga 
Reservations  where  the  Kelloggs  were  busy  setting  forth 
the  real  estate  opportunities  offered  by  the  State  of  New 
York  when  the  Indians  finally  acquired  it  —  all  in  the 
language  and  familiar  patois  of  the  "realtors"  who  follow 
the  safer  because  legal  procedure  in  the  sale  of  great 
tracts  of  land. 

OOMEBODY  ought  to  protest  against  the  arrest  of 
**-*  these  people.  They  are  able  to  offer  just  as  good  a 
"title"  to  the  land  of  New  York  as  the  present  "owners." 
They  have  as  good  a  right  to  "sell,"  and  when  the  whole 
land  question  is  finally  adjudicated,  have  as  good  a  claim. 
That  the  Kelloggs  are  unable  to  carry  out  their  contract 
and  that  the  Indians  will  be  out  of  pocket,  is  the  legal 


slant  of  the  matter.  But  the  Crown  Grants  on  which 
much  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  of  New  York  is  based 
are  no  more  valid  than  the  vague  promises  of  the  Kelloggs. 
The  kings  never  saw  the  land  they  gave  away  in  Crown 
Grants,  and  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians,  which  possession  is  said  to  count  nine  points  in 
law.  We  are  sorry  for  the  Indians  who  were  deceived  by 
the  Kelloggs,  but  the  Smiths  who  are  paying  rent  to  the 
Jones  by  virtue  of  a  gift  by  a  king  to  some  one  or  other 
of  his  sycophants  generations  ago  are  victims  of  just  as 
fraudulent  a  claim. 

The  Economic  Conference 


PWO  years  ago  the  League  of  Nations  decided  to  call 

•*•  an  International  Economic  Conference,  and  a  pre- 
paratory committee  has  been  at  work  on  the  details.  Ac- 
cepting the  committee  report,  the  Council  of  the  League 
fixed  May  4,  1927,  as  the  date  and  Geneva  the  place; 
inviting  all  nations  in  the  League,  and  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Republics,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Egypt  and  Ecuador, 
to  participate.  Each  government  is  asked  to  appoint 
not  more  than  five  delegates,  who  "should  be  chosen  for 
their  personal  qualifications  and  should  not  be  spokes- 
men of  official  policy." 

The  Agenda  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  begins  with 
"The  World  Economic  Position"  under  which  one  sub- 
head is  "Economic  tendencies  capable  of  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  world."  Under  the  general  head  of  "Com- 
merce" are  the  questions  of  "liberty  of  trading,"  "ob- 
stacles to  international  trade  arising  from  level  and 
instability  of  import  and  export  tariffs,"  "subsidies, 
direct  or  indirect."  Then  come  "Industry"  and  nature 
of  present  difficulties;  and  similarly  "Agriculture"  and 
its  troubles. 

While  the  wording  of  the  programme  does  not  imply 
that  fundamental  causes  are  to  be  discussed,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  they  can  be  neglected. 

The  president  of  the  Provisional  Committee  was  M. 
Georges  Theunis,  Belgian  Minister  of  State  and  Senator. 
As  M.  Theunis  will  no  doubt  be  the  first  presiding  officer 
of  the  conference  because  of  his  position  on  the  Committee, 
some  extracts  from  his  closing  address  to  the  Committee 
on  its  completion  of  the  Agenda  will  be  of  interest: 

"Too  many  people  still  think  that  the  political  field 
and  the  economic  field  are  entirely  different.  That  is  a 
profound  and  dangerous  error,  for  every  important 
economic  question  is  by  that  very  fact  a  political  question. 
The  work  of  political  peace  and  disarmament  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  economic  peace  and  disarmament. 

"Economic  progress  has  not  only  material  importance; 
it  has  also  a  moral  value.  It  makes  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  towards  more  humane  considerations. 
Work  is  a  duty  of  mankind,  but  it  should  also  be  its  joy, 
whether  the  work  is  manual  or  intellectual. 
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"The  Brussels  Financial  Conference  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  greatest  possible  value,  since  it  brought  a  certain 
amount  of  order  into  ideas  (but)  the  findings  .  .  .  were 
hardly  more  than  a  common  piogramme  for  national 
measures.  Those  of  the  economic  conference  will  prob- 
ably be  entirely  different.  No  doubt  they  may  run  counter 
to  certain  habits  and  to  certain  private  interests — or, 
rather,  to  the  false  ideas  entertained  by  certain  circles  as 
to  their  own  interests — and  will  require  temporary 
sacrifices. 

"The  industrialists  and  the  farmer  complain  of  the 
increased  cost  of  production  and  of  their  inability  to  re- 
coup themselves  in  their  sale  price.  The  trader  complains 
of  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  he  encounters  in  trans- 
porting his  goods  and  in  bringing  them  on  to  the  markets 
where  they  should  normally  be  sold.  .  .  .  The  consumer, 
finally,  who  represents  the  great  mass,  complains  about 
all  these  difficulties,  which  in  his  case  result  in  what  is 
known  as  the  high  cost  of  living. 

"If  here  and  there  we  develop  a  public  opinion  favor- 
able to  international  co-operation,  the  Governments  con- 
cerned will  be  obliged  to  take  account  of  that  fact.  They 
will  feel  themselves  supported  and  encouraged,  and  con- 
sequently sufficiently  strong  to  thrust  aside,  if  necessary 
certain  private  interests,  interests  possibly  ill-understood 
by  the  parties  themselves,  and  therefore  they  will  be  in 
a  better  position  effectively  to  apply  the  resolutions  and  the 
remedies  and  improvements  which  will  be  recommended 
by  the  forthcoming  economic  conference. 

"The  work  of  economic  pacification  will  be  long  and  will 
proceed  by  slow  stages,  but  the  aim  to  be  achieved  is 
worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  For  those  who  are  working 
for  a  high  ideal,  the  greatest  recompense  is  to  be  able  to  feel 
that  they  have  brought  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
collective  work  of  humanity." 

The  Endless  Procession 

PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  THOMPSON  says  that  there 

•••  is  in  Italy  a  creature  which  is  known  as  the  Proces- 
sion Caterpillar,  so  named  because  it  is  instinctive  for  one 
caterpillar  to  follow  closely  upon  the  heels,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  next  one.  Frequently  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  cater- 
pillars are  seen  in  procession,  and  mischievous  Italian  boys 
amuse  themselves  at  times  by  placing  the  head  of  the  fore- 
most caterpillar  to  the  tail  of  the  last  one,  when,  it  is 
said,  the  procession  moves  in  a  circle  for  days,  unless  there 
is  some  accidental  occurence  which  breaks  the  circle.  The 
unreasoning  instinct  of  the  caterpillars  resembles  the  un- 
thinking attitude  of  those  people  who  do  not  know  where 
they  wish  to  get,  but  who  imagine  that  all  that  is  necessary 
for  them  to  do  is  to  organize  in  some  union  and  trust  to 
luck. — Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 


Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes 

PHIS  is  the  name  of  a  writer  whose  cowboy  stories 
•••  of  the  Southwest  are  deservedly  popular.  In  Copper 
Streak  Trail,  a  lively  and  stirring  cowboy  story,  he  writes 
as  follows  on  page  151. 

"A  most  desirable  neighborhood;  the  only  traces  of 
democracy  on  the  river  road  are  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
cemetery." 

In  another  part  of  this  same  work  speaking,  of  the  land 
grants  of  an  early  period,  Mr.  Rhodes  says: 

"Such  grants  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  Province.  In  that  good  duke's  day  and  later,  follow- 
ing the  pleasant  fashion  set  by  the  Pope  who  divided 
his  world  equally  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  valleys 
and  mountains  were  tossed  to  supple  courtiers  by  men 
named  Charles,  James,  William  or  George,  kings  by  the 
grace  of  God;  the  goodly  land,  the  common  wealth  and 
birthright  of  the  unborn,  was  granted  in  princedom,  to 
favorites  of  king's  minions,  for  services  unspecified. 

The  toilers  of  Abingdon — of  other  Abingdons,  perhaps, 
know  none  of  these  things,  winter  has  pushed  them  hard, 
summer  has  been  all  too  brief;  life  has  been  crowded  with 
a  feverish  intensity  of  work.  There  is  a  vague  memory 
of  the  Sullivan  Expedition ;  once  a  year  the  early  settlers,  as 
a  community  enterprise,  had  brought  salt  from  Syracuse; 
the  forest  had  been  rafted  down  the  river;  the  rest  is 
silence. 

Perhaps  this  good  old  English  stock,  familiar  for  a  thou- 
sand years  with  oppression  and  gentility,  wonted  to  im- 
memorial fraud,  schooled  by  generations  of  cheerful 
teachers  to  speak  no  evil  of  dignities,  to  see  everything 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  found  no  in- 
justice in  the  granting  of  these  broad  manors — or,  at  least, 
no  novelty  worthy  of  mention  to  their  sons.  There  is  no 
whisper  of  ancient  wrong;  no  hint  or  rankling  of  any 
irrevocable  injustice. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  land  grants  were  made,  at  a 
later  day,  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  children 
of  the  Revolution  maintain  a  not  unbecoming  reticence 
as  to  all  things  Revolutionary;  from  their  silence  in  this 
regard,  as  from  the  name  of  Manor,  we  make  safe  in- 
ference. Doubtless  many  of  the  royalist  estates  were 
confiscated  at  that  time.  Doubtless,  again,  our  govern- 
ment, to  encourage  settlement,  sold  land  in  such  large 
parcels  in  early  days.  Incurious  Abingdon!  And  yet 
are  these  folk,  indeed,  so  singular  among  citizens?  So  un- 
seeing a  people?  Consider  that,  within  the  memory  of 
men  living,  the  wisdom  of  America  has  made  free  gift  to 
the  railroads,  to  encourage  their  building,  of  so  much 
land  as  goes  to  the  making  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  a  notable  encouragement! 

History  does  not  remark  upon  this  little  transaction, 
however.  In  some  piecemeal  fashion,  a  sentence  here, 
a  phrase  elsewhere,  with  scores  or  hundreds  of  pages  in- 
tervening. History  does,  indeed,  make  yawning  allusion 
to  some  such  trivial  circumstance;  refraining  from  com- 
ment in  the  most  well-bred  manner  imaginable.  It  is 
only  the  ill-affected,  the  malcontents,  who  dwell  upon 
such  details.  Is  this  not,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  world, 
and  ours  the  land  of  opportunity,  progress,  education? 
Let  our  faces,  then,  be  ever  glad  and  shining.  Let  us 
tune  ourselves  with  the  infinite;  let  a  golden  thread  run 
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through  all  our  days;  no  frowns,  no  grouches,  no  scold- 
ing —  no,  no!  No  ingratitude  for  all  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence. Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  Doing,  certainly; 
but  why  not  think  a  little  too? 

Why  is  thinking  in  such  disfavor?  Why  is  thinking 
about  subjects  and  things,  the  one  crime  never  forgiven 
by  respectability?  We  have  given  away  our  resources, 
what  should  have  been  our  common  wealth;  we  have 
squandered  our  land,  wasted  our  forests.  "Such  trifles 
are  not  my  business,"  interrupts  History,  rather  feverish 
of  manner,  "my  duty  is  to  record  and  magnify  the  affairs 
of  the  great."  Allow  me,  madam;  we  have  given  away 
our  coal,  the  wealth  of  the  past;  our  oil,  the  wealth  of  today; 
except  we  do  presently  think  to  some  purpose,  we  shall 
give  away  our  stored  electricity,  the  wealth  of  the  future 
—  our  water  power  which  should,  which  must  remain  ours 
and  our  children's.  "Socialist!"  shrieks  History. 

The  youth  of  Abingdon  speak  glibly  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
Constitution  of  Lycurgus,  Thermopylae,  Consul  Luilius, 
or  the  Licinian  Laws;  the  more  advanced  are  even  as  far 
down  as  Elizabeth.  For  the  rich  and  unmatched  history 
of  their  own  land,  they  have  but  a  shallow  patter  of  that; 
no  guess  at  its  high  meaning,  no  hint  of  a  possible  destiny 
apart  from  glory  and  greed  and  war,  a  future  and  oppor- 
tunity "too  high  for  hate,  too  great  for  rivalry."  The 
history  of  America  is  the  story  of  the  pioneer  and  the 
story  of  the  immigrant.  The  students  are  taught  noth- 
ing of  the  one  or  the  other—  except  for  one  case  of  certain 
immigrant  pioneers,  enskied,  sainted,  who  never  left  the 
hearing  of  the  sea;  a  sturdy  and  stout-hearted  folk 
enough,  but  something  press-agented. 

Outside  of  school  the  student  hears  no  mention  of  liv- 
ing immigrant  or  pioneer  save  in  terms  of  gibe  and  sneer 
and  taunt.  The  color  and  high  romance  of  his  own  town- 
ship is  a  thing  undreamed  of,  as  vague  and  shapeless  as 
the  foundations  of  Enoch,  the  city  of  Cain.  And  for 
his  own  farmstead,  though  for  the  first  time  on  earth  a 
man  made  here  a  home;  though  valor  blazed  the  path; 
though  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  house  in  hope  and 
in  love  set  up  the  gates  of  it,  none  knows  the  name  of  that 
man  or  of  his  bolder  mate.  There  are  no  traditions  — 
and  no  ballads." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Will  Atkinson,  Mr.  Rhodes  tells  how 
in  1885-6  during  Geronimo's  raids  he  lived  alone,  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  a  strip  of  country  the  size  of  Delaware.  His 
only  book  for  nine  months  was  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  are  Mr.  Rhodes'  publishers 
and  Who's  Who  in  America  gives  quite  a  list  of  books 
he  has  written. 


«/"\UR  present  rating  system  operates  as  a  hostile 
^-'tariff  on  our  industries;  it  goes  in  restraint  of  trade; 
it  falls  with  severity  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  very  worst  shape  —  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  the 
house  room.  Let  the  value  of  the  land  be  assessed  in- 
dependently of  the  buildings  upon  it,  and  upon  such 
valuation  let  contribution  be  made  to  those  public  services 
which  create  the  value."  —  SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. 

«T  BELIEVE  in  the  taxation  of  land  values  only."  — 
•»•  JUSTICE  Louis  D.  BRANDEIS,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 


Ohio  Assessor  Tells 

of  His  Difficulties 

AJ.  THATCHER,  auditor  and  tax  assessor  of  Frank - 
•  lin  county,  Ohio,  had  an  article  in  the  State  Journal 
of  Columbus,  March  20,  in  which  he  described  the  dilem- 
ma assessors  find  themselves  in  when  they  come  to  getting 
all  property  on  the  assessment  rolls  at  its  true  value  in 
money  as  Ohio's  constitution  requires.  The  portion 
relating  to  personal  property  is  as  follows: 

He  would  have  to  know  values  of  every  stove,  range, 
chair,  bed  set,  dish  set,  diamond,  topaz,  ruby,  garnet, 
picture,  rug,  library,  piano,  radio,  victrola;  each  stock  of 
drugs,  shoes,  groceries,  dry  goods,  tobaccos,  first  in  the 
hands  of  the  maker,  then  the  wholesaler,  then  the  dealer 
and  then  the  user.  He  would  have  to  know  the  value 
of  every  share  of  stock,  every  bond,  every  mortgage  owned 
by  an  individual  in  or  on  every  industry  in  this  and  other 
countries  or  on  chatties,  land  and  buildings  located  here 
or  in  the  other  47  states  of  the  Union  and  also  its  dependen- 
cies. He  would  have  to  know  every  note  and  account 
payable  to  an  individual  and  the  ability  to  collect  the  same 
for  the  latter,  who  might  reside  here  or  in  any  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  villages,  cities  or  townships  throughout 
the  country.  He  would  have  to  know  the  exact  amount 
of  money  each  individual  has  in  pockets,  bureau  drawers, 
banks,  building  and  loans.  He  would  have  to  know  the 
exact  amount  each  individual  owes  to  individuals,  firms, 
banks  and  on  mortgages.  The  only  way  an  auditor  knows 
this  is  by  confession  of  the  citizen.  Merchants  are  mis- 
informed by  customers,  banks  are  misled  by  customers, 
individuals  find  themselves  mistaken  as  to  individuals. 
No  human  being  in  the  world  knows  these  things  fully 
about  another  human  being.  A  county  auditor  is  simply 
a  human  being.  As  long  as  we  base  taxation  on  these 
faulty  conditions  theie  are  going  to  continue  inequalities 
we  would  like  to  prevent  but  cannot  reach. 

In  another  part  of  his  article,  Auditor  Thatcher  declares 
that  if  an  auditor  could  do  what  the  law  lequires,  he  would 
not  be  a  county  official  at  all,  but  would  set  up  as  an  ex- 
pert of  experts  in  appraising  property  values  and  draw 
$100  a  day. 

The  sensible  lesson  to  draw  is  that  the  assessor  should 
have  only  one  kind  of  property  to  assess.  That's  a  big 
enough  job. 

The  Age  Old  Question 

LET  me  tell  you  that  no  sooner  have  these  so-called 
personal  movements  started  than  the  age-old  ques- 
tion of  Mexico  takes  the  field:  the  landed  aristocracy 
against  the  people.  When  the  big  issue  appears  the  people 
take  command:  General  and  politician,  social  prophet 
and  vulgar  grafter — they  all  obey.  Knowingly  or  un- 
consciously, they  line  up,  and  the  old  fight  between  priv- 
ilege and  destitution  is  once  more  in  full  sway. — From 
Some  Mexican  Problems,  by  M.  Saenz,  of  the  Dept.  of 
Education  of  Mexico. 
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Dinner  to  Ashley  Mitchell 

ASHLEY  MITCHELL  is  Treasurer  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  or- 
ganized at  Copenhagen  last  summer.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  at  that  conference.  His 
home  is  in  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  a  firm  long  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 
In  political  life  he  is  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  is 
at  present  standing  as  its  candidate  for  Parliament.  On 
his  arrival  in  New  York  he  was  welcomed  by  a  small  delega- 
tion at  the  dock  and  a  few  days  later  started  for  Canada, 
visiting  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  he  was  tendered  a  dinner 
and  reception  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  March  16.  The 
affair  was  notable  for  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  and  the 
spirit  aroused  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  fine  presentation  of  his 
subject.  The  simplicity  of  his  language,  his  insistence 
on  the  importance  of  the  message  we  bring,  the  candor 
and  fine  feeling  displayed  by  this  almost  youthful  visitor 
to  our  shores,  is  an  assurance  that  our  cause  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  safe  hands.  A  practical  business  man,  and 
Parliamentary  candidate  of  a  great  party,  he  is  convinced 
and  asserts  that  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  in  its 
fullness  offers  the  only  adequate  solution  for  the  grave 
social  and  economic  problems  that  beset  his  country. 

Our  memory  is  taxed  to  recall  the  number  of  dinners  at 
which  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher  has  acted  as  toastmaster 
in  the  last  thirty  and  more  years.  Graceful  and  efficient 
as  ever,  he  presided  at  this  dinner,  and  paid  a  fine  tribute 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  his  work  at  Copenhagen.  He  told 
how  many  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  a  fellow 
member  with  Mr.  Leubuscher  of  the  Free  Trade  Club  of 
this  city,  had  passionately  declared  that  he  hoped  to  live 
to  see  "the  abolition  of  every  accursed  custom  house  in 
the  world."  "A  few  years  later,"  said  the  Toastmaster, 
"he  took  his  seat  as  a  protectionist  president  of  the  United 
States!" 

Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  commented  with  pleasant 
humor  on  her  association  with  the  guest  of  the  evening 
in  London  and  Copenhagen,  and  expressed  her  hope  that 
on  her  next  visit  to  England  Mr.  Mitchell  would  be  able 
to  entertain  her  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lawson  Purdy  referred  to  the  housing  situation  in  New 
York  City  and  the  encouragement  which  had  been  given 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  by  even  the  limited  tax  ex- 
emption which  was  granted  by  the  legislature  to  help 
relieve  the  housing  shortage.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
amount  of  economic  rent  which  was  now  collected  by  the 
City  of  New  York  toward  its  expenses  by  reason  of  the 
assessment  of  land  at  its  full  value.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  hold  land  idle  in  this  city 
for  any  extended  period  of  time,  and  that  this  had  been 
accomplished  largely  as  a  result  of  public  sentiment  created 
by  Single  Taxers. 


SUMMARY  OF  MR.  MITCHELL'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  Mitchell  began  by  extending  to  those  present  and 
all  the  friends  in  this  country  the  greetings  of  his  colleagues 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  particular  those  of  a  man  well  known 
to  many  of  those  present,  John  Paul.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Paul  to  visit  this  country  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

He  said  that  what  had  impressed  him  most  during  his 
short  stay  was  a  visit  to  the  Tax  Department  of  this  city 
and  his  inspection  of  the  tax  books.  In  Great  Britain 
one  argument  advanced  against  the  Single  Tax  was  that 
it  was  impossible  to  value  land  apart  from  improvements. 
He  had  now  seen  billions  of  land  value  set  down  for  taxa- 
tion apart  from  improvement  value.  Even  though  we 
put  the  same  rate  on  improvements  as  on  the  land,  never- 
theless we  were  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain,  where  idle 
land  paid  no  tax  at  all.  Even  in  the  city  of  London 
there  were  large  areas  of  idle  land  valuable  for  building 
purposes,  which  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  rental 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  addition  had  three 
quarters  of  their  taxes  remitted  by  the  Agricultural 
Relief  Act! 

He  thought  that  our  practice  of  assessing  land  at  its 
full  value  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  prosperity,  be- 
cause it  was  not  profitable  to  hold  land  idle,  and  the  high 
tax  and  valuation  were  powerful  factors  in  persuading 
people  to  put  their  land  to  use.  Henry  George  had  said 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  that  two  effects  could  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  application  of  the  Single  Tax,  the 
destruction  of  land  monopoly,  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry  by  relief  from  tax  burdens.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
inclined  to  think  that  of  the  two  the  destruction  of  land 
monopoly  and  the  consequent  opening  up  of  natural  oppor- 
tunities was  much  the  more  important,  and  that  we  in 
this  country  had  failed  to  realize  how  far  along  we  had 
got  toward  the  Single  Tax  as  compared  with  other  countries 
where  the  tax  on  economic  rent  was  negligible.  Not  only 
had  we  done  much  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  land  monopoly, 
but  some  of  our  communities  were  collecting  for  the  public 
treasury  large  amounts  of  economic  rent.  Of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  rent  still  remained  in  private  hands  and  there 
were  many  oppressive  taxes  on  industry,  but  nevertheless 
this  country  as  compared  with  European  countries  was  in 
an  enviable  fiscal  position. 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  recited  some  of  his  experiences  in 
campaigning  for  the  cause  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
twenty  years  since  he  became  a  convert  to  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George.  Referring  to  the  immediate  political 
situation  in  Great  Britain,  he  said  free  trade  does  not  mean 
low  tariffs  but  no  tariffs  at  all,  and  the  fight  for  free  trade 
is  not  over  schedules  but  whether  a  tariff  is  right  or  wrong. 
The  argument  which  has  carried  the  day  in  most  cases  is 
that  if  a  government  interferes  with  an  individual's  right 
to  purchase  any  article  which  is  in  itself  harmless,  then  that 
government  is  interfering  with  individual  freedom. 
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In  Great  Britain  even  the  Conservative  Party  is  not 
united,  for  many  of  its  members  are  against  a  protective 
tariff,  and  even  that  party  may  come  around  to  free  trade. 
The  Labor  Party  has  shown  that  in  the  main  its  tendency 
is  toward  socialism.  In  the  Liberal  Party  are  some  who 
still  cling  to  the  idea  of  governmental  help  and  supervi- 
sion, but  there  is  a  large  group  who  feel  that  the  true  policy 
is  to  open  up  the  land  and  natural  resources,  establish 
real  free  trade  and  let  the  individual  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  Mitchell  asserted  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
in  progressive  nations  there  should  be  any  talk  of  Tory 
and  Liberal.  These  terms  belong  to  the  past.  The  ques- 
tion in  Great  Britain  at  least  was,  not  whether  we  shall 
stand  still  or  progress,  but  in  what  direction  shall  we  pro- 
gress? Shall  we  proceed  along  the  lines  we  are  now  going, 
of  an  evolutionary  socialism,  with  all  manner  of  restrictive 
and  paternalistic  laws  and  bureaucracies,  or  shall  we  have 
the  minimum  of  governmental  interference  and  super- 
vision, so  as  to  allow  the  maximum  of  individual  initiative 
— in  short,  establish  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George? 
For  it  is  Henry  George  who  has  given  us  the  only  practical 
alternative  to  socialism. 

Mr.  Mitchell  urged  us  not  to  stress  our  differences,  but 
to  work  together  on  matters  we  are  able  to  agree  upon. 
The  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free 
Trade  is  something  on  which  we  can  all  unite.  He  hoped 
that  the  International  Union  might  be  the  means  of  calling 
attention  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  what  are  the  real 
barriers  to  world  peace.  The  Union  was  now  preparing 
to  memorialize  the  Economic  Section  of  the  League  which 
will  meet  in  May.  He  urged  us  to  help  the  International 
Union  to  spread  our  doctrines,  not  only  with  contribu- 
tions but  with  our  moral  support,  for  lack  of  money  is  no 
bar  to  membership  in  the  Union. 

There  is  greater  need  for  quick  action  than  many  people 
realize.  Unless  we  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
the  late  war  the  horror  will  recede  into  the  distance,  and, 
as  has  happened  in  the  past,  the  next  generation  will  be 
misled  by  the  so-called  glories  and  heroics  of  warfare. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  address  the  Toast- 
master  took  occasion  to  say  that  if  John  Paul  should  visit 
this  country  he  could  be  assured  of  a  welcome  that  would 
gladden  his  heart  and  that  he  would  know  he  was  among 
friends. 

The  dinner  was  ended,  but  the  time  till  nearly  midnight 
was  consumed  with  felicitations  to  our  distinguished  guest. 
The  affair  was  a  pronounced  success,  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  assistance  rendered  by  Miss  Wolf  who  had  given 
it  her  solicitous  attention.  Among  the  list  of  diners  which 
follows  the  reader  will  note  the  name  of  Miss  Mabel  C. 
Weaks,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  who  prepared 
the  catalogue  of  letters  and  manuscripts  in  the  George 
Collection.  Miss  Weaks  was  a  guest  of  Mrs.  deMille, 
and  was  an  interested  listener. 


Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Union,  sent  the  following  telegram  from  Florida.: 

Express  to  Ashley  Mitchell,  and  to  my  friends  assembled 
to  greet  him,  my  great  regret  that  circumstances  must 
deny  me  the  pleasure  of  joining  personally  in  the  welcome 
to  him.  Knowing  his  background,  I  greatly  respect  his 
growing  influence  among  the  Georgists  of  England,  due 
to  his  character  as  a  man,  his  devotion  to  ideals  of  economic 
freedom  and  his  courage  and  commonsense  as  a  practical 
politician.  As  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  John  Paul, 
and  particularly  as  treasurer  of  our  International  Union, 
he  is  entitled  to  our  fullest  confidence  and  suppoert. 

FROM  JOHN  J.  MURPHY 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
be  absent  from  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell.  Only 
the  necessity  for  my  pressnce  in  Albany  compels  me  to 
forego  the  pleasure,  which  I  would  have  had  in  making 
his  acquaintance,  and  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  he  and  his  associates  in  Great  Britain  are 
doing,  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  social  justice. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  for  me  to  emphasize 
to  the  group  that  has  gathered  together  to  honor  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  importance  to  humanity  in  general,  of  the 
recognition  and  adoption  of  those  policies  for  which  the 
International  Union  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and 
Free  Trade  stands.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  public 
men  were  so  prone  as  now,  to  offer  tricks  and  devices  to 
the  people  as  means  of  extrication  from  the  difficulties 
now  besetting  mankind,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  seek  to  know  justice  and  do  it. 

I  hope  for  a  wide  extension  of  the  labors  and  activities 
of  the  International  Union,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  active 
support  of  every  person  who  claims  to  be  a  follower  of 
Henry  George. 

FROM  LOUIS  F.  POST 

I  greatly  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  dinner  in 
honor  of  Ashley  Mitchell  of  England  on  the  16th,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  go.  Let  me  express  the  hope  that 
this  recognition  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  service  to  the  greatest 
of  causes  for  the  world's  prosperity,  greatest  because  it 
aims  at  prosperity  for  all  in  proportion  to  the  usefulness 
of  each,  may  be  a  worthy  tribute  to  him  and  all  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Will  Atkinson,  Ray- 
mond V.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Edith  Hibbard  and  others. 

LIST  OF  DINERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Banwart,  G.  Bassler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Beggs,  Stephen  Bell,  Frank  Bell,  Gladwin  Bouton, 
James  R.  Brown,  H.  S.  Buttenheim,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
Miss  Grace  Colbron,  Josiah  Dadley,  Mrs.  Anna  George 
deMille,  Miss  Agnes  deMille,  Miss  Margaret  deMille, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Donaldson,  O.  K.  Dorn,  Walter  Fairchild, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Gage,  Oscar  Geiger,  Charles 
Hecht,  H.  A.  Hellyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Hennessy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Ingersoll,  Miss  A.  Kaufmann, 
E.  J.  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Leubuscher ,  Herman 
Loew,  Joseph  McGuinness,  Harvey  Malcolm,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  Ashley  Mitchell,  W.  Montague  Pearsall, 
A.  C.  Pleydell,  Albert  Pleydell,  Edward  Polak,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Post,  Lawson  Purdy,  Miss  Clara  Rhoades, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Robinson,  Robert  Scott,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Lilian  Reid  Shannon,  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter,  W.  B. 
Vernam,  Miss  Mabel  C.  Weaks,  Fred.  M.  Wolf,  Miss 
Frances  I.  Wolf. 
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Address  of 

Albert  E.  Schalkenbach 

TN  the  following  address  delivered  at  Fairhope  Mr.  A. 
*•  E.  Schalkenbach  presents  his  views  of  our  principles. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  accentuates  the  ethical  aspect 
of  the  question,  which  is  the  side  that  most  appeals  to 
him.  Mr.  S.  is  a  brother  of  Robert  Schalkenbach  and  a 
director  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

"According  to  my  views  we  Single  Taxers  here  in 
Fairhope  are  engaged  in  something  more  than  demon- 
strating a  better,  a  more  scientific  method  of  raising  public 
revenues,  although  we  do  claim  that  our  method  as  a  fiscal 
measure  is  far  superior  to  any  other  method  known. 

We  challenge  the  moral  right  to  impose  the  present 
outrageous  system  upon  society  because  it  violates  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  individual. 

We  regard  men  as  being  equally  entitled  to  the  natural 
opportunities  that  the  world  affords,  because  all  men 
must  have  access  thereto  in  order  to  live  at  all.  We  be- 
lieve our  present  system  of  private  property  in  land  com- 
pels the  landless  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  land  holder 
is  willing  to  give  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  life,  which 
is  unnatural  and  therefore  morally  wrong.  We  repudiate 
the  policy  that  makes  some  men  owners  of  the  land 
which  in  turn  makes  them  owners  of  those  who  have 
no  land. 

We  believe  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  all  things  that  he 
produces.  If  he  catches  fish  in  the  ocean  he  has  a  right 
to  the  fish  but  not  to  the  ownership  of  the  ocean.  If  he 
builds  a  windmill  he  is  entitled  to  the  power  he  gets  and 
the  things  he  makes,  but  has  no  right  to  the  ownership 
of  the  air.  If  he  raises  crops  he  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  crops  but  not  the  sun  and  land  that  brought  them 
forth. 

To  attach  to  the  natural  forces  the  same  right  of  owner- 
ship that  attaches  to  the  things  man  produces  is  a  denial 
of  the  true  rights  of  property.  A  man  who  out  of  the 
product  of  his  labor  is  obliged  to  pay  another  for  the  use  of 
the  ocean,  the  air,  the  sunshine  or  the  soil,  which  may  all 
be  properly  classed  as  land,  that  man  is  denied  his  inher- 
ent right  and  is  being  robbed.  We  recognize,  however, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  security  of  private  possession 
so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
We  do  not  propose  equal  rights  to  land  by  common  pos- 
session, letting  anyone  use  it  when  it  pleases  him  so  to  do, 
nor  do  we  propose  to  divide  it  up  in  parts  or  equal  shares. 
We  propose  leaving  it  in  possession  of  the  holder  with 
full  liberty  to  give  or  bequeath.  We  would  simply  levy 
for  public  purposes  a  tax  that  will  equal  the  annual  value 
of  the  land  itself  irrespective  of  any  improvements  thereon, 
and  since  this  tax  would  be  enough  for  public  necessities 
we  would  repeal  all  other  taxes,  federal,  state  or  otherwise, 
now  levied  on  the  products  of  human  labor. 


We  believe  these  taxes  check  industry,  check  com- 
merce; they  punish  thrift,  they  prevent  the  largest  pro- 
duction and  a  fair  division  of  wealth;  they  encourage 
monopoly  and  other  social  evils  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  annual  rental  value  that  we  propose  to  collect  for 
all  public  necessities  does  not  come  from  any  exertion  of 
labor,  physical  or  mental,  or  the  investment  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  is  the  direct  result  of 
increasing  population  and  social  progress  and  therefore 
is  the  natural  fund  that  should  be  collected  for  public 
purposes. 

The  collection  of  land  values  irrespective  of  improve- 
ments does  not  lessen  the  reward  of  industry,  add  to  prices 
or  take  away  from  the  individual  anything  that  belongs 
to  him.  It  takes  only  what  the  community  as  a  whole 
produces.  To  take  land  values  for  all  public  purposes, 
abolishing  all  taxes  on  the  products  of  labor,  would  leave 
the  producer  the  full  product  of  his  energies  and  therefore 
all  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him. 

The  refusal  to  collect  the  full  annual  rental  value  of 
land  for  public  purposes  necessitates  the  collection  of  taxes 
that  lessen  production;  it  allows  a  few  to  take  what  belongs 
to  all.  It  foregoes  the  only  means  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  security  of  possession  that  is  necessary  to 
improvement  with  the  equality  of  natural  opportunity, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all  natural  rights. 

The  collection  of  land  values  prevents  land  speculation 
because  the  seller  of  land  has  no  capitalized  rent  or  prop- 
erty value  to  sell;  nothing  except  his  improvements.  The 
collection  of  land  values  encourages  the  building  of  the 
best  types  of  buildings,  causing  more  beautiful  homes  and 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  community.  It  creates  a  de- 
mand for  better  and  more  skilled  labor,  thus  producing  in 
turn  general  prosperity.  It  discourages  the  wastefulness 
of  not  using  land  for  its  best  purposes  and  forces  into  use 
land  that  now  is  held  idle  awaiting  the  individual  who 
through  necessity  must  pay  a  monopoly  price. 

The  founders  of  Fairhope  believed  in  the  principles  I 
have  just  set  forth  and  in  so  far  as  the  federal  and  state 
laws  would  permit  they  have  founded  this  Single  Tax 
Colony  pledged  to  carry  out  these  principles,  welcoming 
to  their  midst  any  and  all  who  desire  to  accept  the  advan- 
tages thereof  and  aid  in  the  demonstration  that  they  be- 
lieve must  lead  to  universal  practice  in  all  civilized 
countries." 

A  Progressive  Governor 

"INDIRECT  taxes  are  the  most  insidious  taxes.  They 
•••  are  always  increasing,  never  decreasing.  They  are 
the  kind  you  pay  and  don't  know  you  are  paying.  Every 
legislature  provides  more  indirect  taxation.  If  the  people 
of  America  knew  how  much  indirect  tax  they  are  paying 
to  Federal  and  State  governments  there  would  be  a  revolu- 
tion, I  verily  believe. — GOVERNOR  DONAHEY  of  Ohio. 
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The  End  of  Creation 

E MANUEL  SWEDENBORG  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  the  centuries  have  produced. 
Long  before  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  profounder 
problems  that  concern  the  existence  of  man  and  his  destiny 
he  had  won  a  lasting  fame  for  himself  as  a  scientist.  He 
anticipated  many  modern  inventions.  He  has  been  called 
the  Swedish  Aristotle.  He  propounded  the  nebular 
hypothesis  long  before  Laplace.  He  had  written  exten- 
sively on  scientific  subjects  before  the  faculties  dawning 
in  him  led  him  to  investigate  the  realms  of  religious  specu- 
lation to  which  he  was  destined  to  make  so  many  import- 
ant contributions. 

He  travelled  much  and  was  a  keen  observer.  In  France, 
though  he  was  tolerant  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  com- 
mented favorably  upon  the  piety  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  struck  by  the  contrast  of  the  wealth  of  the  church 
and  the  wretchedness  of  the  people.  He  attributes  the 
poverty  he  sees  to  the  revenue  system  of  France  and  the 
vast  properties  monopolized  by  the  religious  orders.  He 
says  definitely  "the  country  will  be  ruined  if  this  goes  on 
much  longer."  This  was  in  1736. 

Henry  George  has  spoken  of  "the  truth  which  is  the 
core  and  the  heart  of  all  religions."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  the  earnest  minded  philosophers  and 
religious  teachers  apprehended  the  truth  of  man's  relation 
to  the  earth.  Swedenborg  was  one  of  them,  and  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  pen  of  John  Filmer,  a  convinced 
Swedenborgian  and  an  old  Single  Taxer,  is  an  exposition 
of  the  Swedish  philospher's  position  which  ranges  him  with 
those  of  gifted  vision  who  have  been  able  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  the  universe  to  man  and  his  relation  to  the  earth 
he  inhabits. — EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

(The  following  being  addressed  primarily  to  followers  of  Swedenborg, 
some  explanation  of  his  terminology  may  be  needed  for  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  his  writings,  for  instance,  the  word  end,  as  in  the  above 
title,  has  a  very  different  meaning  from  all  it  conveys  in  ordinary  speech 
— as  the  end  of  a  rope  or  the  end  of  a  road. 

The  End  of  creation  is  the  purpose  for  which  all  things  were  created, 
to  which  Swedenborg  applies  the  term — mediate  ends — that  is,  the 
means  by  which  the  end  or  purpose  is  attained.  He  also  applies  that 
term  to  the  things  produced  by  man  from  the  created  universe.  Again, 
he  applies  to  both  the  former  and  the  latter  the  term — uses;  hence  all 
things  produced  by  man,  the  product  of  human  labor,  are  by  deriva- 
tion, forms  of  use,  that  is,  of  use  to  man  in  promoting  the  end  or  pur- 
pose of  creation.  Everything  created  being  for  the  use  of  man  and 
not  for  his  ownership. — J.  F.) 

Various  are  the  views,  no  doubt,  regarding  "the  end 
of  creation,"  and  also  of  the  ways  of  attaining  it.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  consider  only  the  view  on  that  sub- 
ject as  set  forth  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  in  his  work 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  end  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  clearly  shows 
what  use  is.  The  end  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  is 
the  existence  of  the  angelic  heaven;  and  as  the  angelic 
heaven  is  the  end,  man  also,  or  the  human  race,  is  the  end, 


since  heaven  is  from  that.  Thence  it  follows  that  all  things 
created  are  mediate  ends,  and  that  they  are  uses  in  the 
order,  degree  and  respect  that  they  have  relation  to  man, 
and  through  man  to  the  Lord  *  *  *  viz. — as  to  his 
body,  his  rational  and  his  spiritual.  For  man  cannot  be 
conjoined  to  the  Lord  unless  he  be  rational,  nor  can  he  be 
rational  unless  his  body  be  in  a  sound  state.  These  are 
as  a  house,  the  body  as  the  foundation,  the  rational  as  the 
superstructure,  the  spiritual  as  the  things  that  are  in  the 
house,  and  dwelling  in  it  is  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 
From  this  may  be  seen  in  what  order,  degree  and  respect, 
uses,  which  are  the  mediate  ends  of  creation,  have  relation 
to  man."  "Uses  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  relate 
to  its  nourishment,  its  clothing,  its  habitation,  recreation 
and  delight,  its  protection  and  conservation  of  state" 
which,  he  says,  are  too  well  known  and  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned. 

"Uses  of  perfecting  the  rational  (faculties)  are  all  things 
that  teach  the  sciences,  natural,  economic  and  moral, 
which  may  be  learned  from  parents  and  teachers  and  with 
conversation  with  them  and  from  books." 

"Uses  for  the  reception  of  the  spiritual  from  the  Lord, 
are  all  such  things  as  pertain  to  religion,  hence  to  worship: 
that  teach  the  acknowledgement  and  knowledge  of  God; 
of  good  and  truth  and  thus  of  eternal  life,  which  may  be 
learned  as  are  the  things  pertaining  to  the  perfection  of  the 
rational  and  more  especially  by  the  application  of  the 
the  things  learned,  to  life." 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  "the  material  universe"  as  mediate  ends,  to  the 
end  of  creation,  and  the  infinite  variety  and  number  of 
things  produced  from  it,  as  mediate  ends  of  use  to  man  in 
attaining  the  end,  as  the  former  are  the  work  of  God,  the 
Creator,  while  the  latter  are  the  work  of  man — the  pro- 
ducts of  human  labor,  the  fruits  of  the  use  of  the  earth, 
all  of  which  are  promotive  of  man's  material  and  spiritual 
welfare,  or  well  being,  hence  are  properly  termed. 

WEALTH 

The  infinite  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  things  that 
constitute  the  material  universe  Swedenborg  declares 
"are  the  gracious  gift  of  God  to  man" — for  his  use;  and  by 
"man's"  he  says,  is  meant,  not  only  one  man,  but,  *  *  * 
society,  less  or  greater — a  Republic,  Kingdom  or  Empire, 
that  greatest  society  which  includes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  for  each  of  these  is  a  man;  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means 

"The  Equal  Right  of  All  Men  to  the  Use  of  the  Earth, 
and  to  the  Fruits  of  its  Use."  That  all  men  being  equally 
dependent  upon  the  Earth,  not  only  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  but  for  all  else  that  they  need  to  fulfill  their 
mission  while  living  upon  it — common  sense  dictates, 
reason  confirms  and  experience  proves  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  land — and  further,  that  such  right  is  the 
natural  basis  of  a  spiritually  enlightened  civilization.  Yet 
*See  numbers  327-335  of  that  work. 
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the  progress  of  the  human  race,  the  end  of  creation  in  fact, 
necessitates  the  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Earth's  surface  —  Land  —  as  we  say.  Such 
exclusive  possession  is  a  Privilege,  granted  by  the  Commu- 
nity, be  it  City,  State  or  Nation,  to  certain  of  its  members, 
which  should  exact  of  them  an  equivalent  of  the  advantages 
attached  to  the  Land  they  hold,  which  vary  according  to 
location  and  the  use  it  can  be  put  to,  which  advantages 
are  the  effect  of,  and  are  coincident  with  the  extension  of 
man's  dominion  over  the  Earth  —  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing "The  dominion  of  Mind  over  Matter."  The  value  of 
this  Privilege  is  the  natural  or  rightful  income  on  the 
Community,  as  truly  as  the  value  of  the  labor  expended 
in  the  production  of  wealth  by  its  member's  is  their  right- 
ful income. 

The  Community  by  collecting  its  income  and  expending 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members  would  not  only  insure 
the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  (Mediate  Ends  to  the 
End  of  Creation)  but  would  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
all  expectation  of  profit  or  gain  from  witholding  Land 
from  use;  thus,  the  inducement  to  do  so  would  cease. 
Unused  Land  would  then  be  equally  free  for  all  men  to 
use,  and  each  and  every  one  would  secure  and  enjoy  his 
rightful  share  of  the  wealth  produced  through 

FREEDOM   OF  EXCHANGE 

and  in  no  other  way  could  they  do  so.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  with  the  extension  of  Man's  dominion  over  the  Earth 

—  industry  continuously  diversifies,   and  work,   or  labor 
specializes,  so  that  the  most  simple  thing  —  the  product 
of  human  labor  —  is  an  embodiment  of  that  of  very  many 
different  workmen,  far  distant,  it  may  be,  one  from  another, 
not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  also  in  that  of  others; 
so  that  no  one  can  claim  to  have  produced,  unaided  by 
others,  this  or  that  particular  thing.     And  though  each 
and  every  one  is,  or  should  be  dependent  on    his  one  ex- 
ertion, yet  all  are  dependent  on  the  energy  expended  by 
others  who  have  cooperated  in  the  production  of  the  things 
they    need.     This    interdependence    and    cooperation    go 
hand  in  hand,  and  each  and  all  live  by  exchange,  giving 
an  equivalent  for  what  they  receive. 

All  and  singular,  the  products  of  human  labor  —  the 
fruits  of  the  use  of  the  Earth,  or  as  we  say,  Wealth  —  are 

MEDIATE  ENDS 
to  the  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare  of  Man 

—  the   human   race.     Every   human   action   involves   the 
use  of  such  Mediate  Ends,  whether  it  be  expended  in  their 
production  or  in  rendering  service. 

—  JOHN  FILMER. 


«rT>HE  first  thing  to  do  for  good  homes,  as  well  as  per- 
•*•  manent  good  times,  would  seem  to  be  to  increase 
the  available  supply  of  land  through  increased  taxes  on  all 
sites  worth  owning,  at  the  same  time  abolishing  taxes  on 
improvements."  —  PROFESSOR  LEWIS  J.  JOHNSON. 


The  Why  of  Poverty 

FAMILY   incomes    have   been   classified    as   sufficient 
for: 

1.  Existence; 

2.  Necessities  plus  savings; 

3.  Comfort  plus  savings; 

4.  Luxury  plus  savings. 

Most  every  one  will  admit  that  families  whose  income 
is  only  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  first  group  may  be 
called  poor.  But  some  families  in  the  second  or  third 
group  may  consider  themselves  poor  because  they  can- 
not easily  increase  their  income  or  reduce  their  expendi- 
tures enough  to  place  them  in  the  next  higher  group.  So 
"Poverty,"  within  limits,  is  a  relative  term. 

Some  writers  have  tried  to  show  that  the  poverty  of 
individuals  or  families  is  of  two  kinds:  Voluntaiy  Poverty 
and  Involuntary  Poverty.  Voluntary  Poverty  exists 
where  one  or  more  members  of  a  family  suffer  from  some 
personal  handicap.  It  may  be  a  disease  like  a'coholism, 
or  the  result  of  some  present  or  past  infection;  it  may  be 
a  mental  or  physical  deformity,  or  just  laziness.  This 
type  of  poverty  is  well  known  to  social  workers,  and  needs 
no  further  mention.  In  the  second,  or  involuntary  kind 
of  poverty,  there  is  no  personal  handicap  for  any  individual 
member  of  the  family — except  of  course,  temporary  or 
incidental  handicaps.  This  group  is  typified  by  the  farmer 
who  has  health,  intelligence,  and  diligence,  and  yet,  be- 
cause of  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control,  runs 
behind  each  year  even  after  considering  his  inventories 
and  depreciations.  All  his  labor  for  the  year  may  net  him 
only  ten  cents  an  hour.  Other  illustrations  of  this  type 
of  poverty  may  be  found  in  towns  or  cities  when  a  man 
tries  to  go  into  business  for  himself  in  a  small  way  and 
cannot  succeed.  The  predominant  disabling  factor  in 
these  cases  is  economic. 

What  is  this  economic  factor  that  makes  itself  felt  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  even  more  in  many  foreign 
countries?  Let  us  see  if  by  chance  it  may  not  be  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  taxation  which  we  inherited 
from  England  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  tax  bill  knows  the  two  magic 
words — Real  Estate.  These  two  words  conceal  at  least 
four  different  qualities  of  value.  Some  Boards  of  Assessors 
attempt  to  divide  the  valuation  into  two  parts,  using  the 
headings  "Buildings"  and  "Land." 

You  can  soon  prove  to  yourself  that  these  headings  are 
not  sufficient.  Choose  a  piece  of  Real  Estate  that  you 
own  or  would  like  to  own  and  about  which  you  know  the 
details.  Take  a  small  pad  of  paper  and  write  as  many 
answers  to  the  following  question  as  you  can  think  of — 
one  answer  on  each  sheet.  Then  do  a  little  game  of  solitaire, 
sorting  the  slips  into  piles,  as  you  might  a  pack  of  cards, 
two  red  and  two  blacks.  Here  is  the  question  that  has 
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many  answers:     "Why  has  this  piece  of  Real  Estate  any 
value  at  all?" 

Some  of  the  answers  will  concern  the  present  and  pre- 
vious owners  of  the  land  and  the  current  value  of  their 
efforts  to  improve  it.  Some  of  the  answers  will  concern 
the  buildings  thereon,  also  built  by  the  present  or  previous 
owners  of  the  land,  or  their  tenants. 

Because  the  Real  Estate  is  not  in  Germany  or  Mexico, 
but  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
no  invading  enemy  can  come  and  collect  forced  contri- 
butions as  the  Germans  did  in  Bel  gium.  The  State  Govern- 
ment also  functions  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  owner.  The 
County  Government  which  the  citizens  are  at  liberty  to 
make  as  good  as  they  choose,  also  is  a  factor  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  land,  then  the  town  or  precinct  also  becomes 
a  factor.  These  are  general  factors  with  which  the  pres- 
ent or  previous  owners  have  nothing  to  do.  Nor  did 
they  create  the  local  site  factors;  the  distance  from  Town 
Hall,  Court  House,  Police  Station,  Fire  Station,  School, 
and  other  headquarters  for  services  maintained  by  the 
town;  distance  from  the  Library,  Church,  Hospital,  and 
other  semi-public  institutions;  the  distance  from  trans- 
portation system,  electric  light  and  telephone;  the  dis- 
tance from  markets,  stores,  and  business  offices.  The 
value  given  by  favorable  relation  to  some  of  these  utilities 
is  community  created  value. 

Nor  did  the  past  or  present  owner  do  anything  to  create 
the  value  of  natural  resources  such  as  shore  rights,  water 
power,  forests  that  nobody  planted,  deposits  of  sand 
gravel,  rock,  mineral  ores,  coal,  oil,  fine  views,  etc. 

So  in  making  a  valuation  of  pieces  of  Real  Estate  we 
might  well  use  four  columns,  instead  of  two. 

A  B  C  D 

Arm-Made  Buildings  Site  or  Com-  Divinely  Cre- 
Improvements  munity  Cre-  ated  Natural 

of  Land  ated  Value         Resources. 

of  Land  Dump  for 

Other  Factors. 

To  get  this  method  of  recording  valuations  into  general 
use  is  something  of  a  problem.  Try  it  on  your  own  Real 
Estate;  ask  the  Directors  of  the  Corporation  in  which 
you  hold  at  least  one  share  to  figure  the  Company's  Real 
Estate  in  this  manner  for  their  next  annual  report.  If 
enough  of  your  fellow  stockholders  insist,  your  request 
will  be  granted. 

But  they  or  you  may  ask  why  go  to  the  trouble  of  divid- 
ing the  valuation  into  four  parts  when  they  are  all  to  be 
taxed  at  the  same  rate?  That  is  just  the  point.  When 
every  one  understands  this  method  of  valuation  it  will 
be  obvious  that  there  is  no  justice  or  reasonableness  in 
taxing  them  all  alike. 

To  make  any  change  would  in  some  states  require  a 
Constitutional  Amendment.  It  would  be  wise,  however, 
not  to  make  a  change  suddenly,  because  of  mortgages  and 
other  market  factors. 


The  tax  on  improvements  and  the  tax  on  buildings  is 
a  tax  on  production.  The  tax  for  community  purposes 
can  well  be  placed  on  the  values  created  by  the  community. 
The  tax  on  natural  resources  can  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
holding  out  of  use  by  the  title  owner  of  products  or  services 
needed  by  the  community. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  made  a  beginning  in  this 
direction.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  reduced  the 
tax  on  improvements  and  buildings  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
and  shifted  it  on  to  site  valuation  and  natural  resources. 
The  benefits  are  so  well  appreciated  that  the  new  system 
will  not  be  abandoned. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  prevention  of 
poverty?  Suppose  the  tax  could  be  wholly  removed 
from  improvements  and  buildings.  It  cannot  be  done 
immediately,  and  if  it  could,  a  gradual  change  would  be 
preferable.  But  suppose  it  could  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
advisable,  what  would  be  some  of  the  effects? 

In  the  first  place,  large  owners  of  vacant  land  would 
be  obliged  to  use,  rent,  or  sell  part  of  their  land.  Secondly 
a  man  who  wanted  to  be  independent  could  take  up  land 
at  a  non-prohibitive  rental  and  make  improvements  or 
build  without  fear  of  being  taxed  for  so  doing.  Every 
man  previously  working  for  some  one  else  and  striking 
out  for  himself  leaves  a  vacancy  behind  to  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion of  someone  below  him,  and  so  unemployment  will 
be  largely  eliminated.  The  farmer  with  no  tax  on  im- 
provements, buildings,  live  stock,  or  machinery  will  be 
able  to  do  better  and  make  both  ends  meet.  Rents  will 
be  lowered  and  so  the  cost  of  living  be  reduced.  Wages 
will  be  higher  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living. 

The  ideal  would  be  the  taking  of  the  annual  ground 
rent  of  land  and  natural  resources — but  not  of  improve- 
ments or  buildings,  as  follows:  So  much  as  needed  up  to 
one-third  for  the  Federal  Government;  so  much  as  needed 
up  to  one-third  for  the  State ;  so  much  as  needed  up  to  one- 
third  for  County  and  Town. 

At  present  the  Federal  Government  would  not  need 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  ground  rental  or  one  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation.  This  amount  if  collected  by  the  States 
and  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  would  enable 
it  to  reduce  or  abolish  income  taxes,  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  articles  coming  from  countries  that  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  taxation,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  indirect 
tax  on  protected  articles. 

In  the  same  way  State  and  Municipal  taxes  would  be 
reduced.  The  only  people  to  object  to  this  plan  are 
speculators  in  Real  Estate.  They,  however,  would  all  die 
happier  and  better  off  because  of  the  general  increase 
in  prosperity. — CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D. 

it  y    DO  not  think  that  anyone  would  suggest  that  the 
\_  alterations  in  taxation  from  improved  value  to  site 
value  is  Socialism,  or  any  extravagant  or  novel  proposi- 
tion."— LORD  ROBERT  CECIL. 
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Protection  in  Australia 

A  USTRALIA  and  the  United  States  have  several  points 
•*•  *  in  common.  They  are  both  about  the  same  size, 
both  have  erected  lofty  tariff  walls  to  protect  them  from 
the  outside  world,  both  are  paying  a  very  high  wage,  and 
in  both  countries  the  manufacturers  are  profiting  at  the 
expense  of  the  primary  producers.  The  increase  here  in 
the  number  of  factories  and  of  employees,  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  output  and  of  wages,  is  something  remarkable. 
But  the  progress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  has 
been  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  country  producers, 
who  are  everywhere  protesting  against  the  extra  charges 
which  they  have  to  pay  for  everything  they  require  in  order 
to  swell  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  Basic  wages 
fixed  by  industrial  courts,  shorter  working  hours,  com- 
pulsory compensation  for  all  sorts  of  injuries,  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  brought  about  by  an  excessive  tariff, 
have  "forced  wages  beyond  a  point  that  the  rural  in- 
dustry can  carry  on,"  says  the  President  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Union  (Mr.  Macmahon),  with  the  result 
that  "the  rural  inhabitants  are  leaving  the  country  and 
flocking  t  o  the  towns,  attracted  by  the  wages  paid  by 
highly  protected  industries." 

The  opinion  is  growing  stronger  every  day  that  the  ex- 
cessive tariff,  which  is  the  cause  of  much  if  not  all  of  this, 
should  be  very  considerably  lowered.  The  Tariff  Board, 
a  believer  in  extreme  protection,  confessed,  in  its  recent 
published  annual  report,  that  it  "could  see  nothing  but 
economic  disaster  ahead,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
date."  Its  remedy  was,  not  to  lessen  protection,  but 
"to  clothe  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Minister  for  Trade 
and  Customs  with  power  to  increase  the  tariff  rates  to 
any  extent  found  desirable  after  report  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Tariff  Board."  This  view  is  by  no  means 
generally  entertained.  "Any  country  must  be  in  a  bad 
way,"  wrote  Mr.  Vickery,  Chairman  of  the  Stockowners' 
Defence  Association,  "when  the  expansion  of  its  prin- 
cipal industries  is  retarded  by  the  bolstering  up  of  the  pri- 
mary intermediate  .secondary  and  artificial  industries,"  and 
he  described  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  employed  in  the 
rural  industries  as  a  calamity  for  which  the  tariff  was  solely 
responsible. 

Another  correspondent  put  the  matter  still  more 
strongly  when  he  wrote  that  "Industries  such  as  grazing, 
farming,  mining,  and  timber  have  in  the  last  few  years 
been  penalized  quite  50%  in  cost  of  production  solely 
attributed  to  the  ridiculously  high  protective  tariff. 
"Practically,"  he  write,  "the  whole  of  our  exports  are 
made  up  from  the  four  industries  named,  therefore  any 
policy  \\  hich  retards  them  must  react  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole,  for  if  the  export  of  our  primary  products  is 
stopped  Australia  would  at  once  become  bankrupt." 

According  to  Mr.  Gregory,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Country  Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  whole 


tendency  of  our  legislation  and  administration  is  to  attract 
people  to  the  overcrowded  cities,  and  it  had  moreover 
almost  entirely  destroyed  our  mercantile  marine.  A 
still  stronger  view  was  expressed  at  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Perth  which  vigorously  denounced  the  excessive  Cus- 
toms duties,  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  recent  iron  and 
steel  imposts,  while  Senator  Lynch  at  the  same  meeting 
declaied  that  the  tariff  was  the  biggest  fiscal  monstrosity 
he  had  heard  of  in  any  young  country  in  the  world.  But 
the  well  known  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  writing  to  the 
London  Daily  News  from  Melbourne,  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  when  he  asked  what  would  our  protected  in- 
dustries do  when  the  Australian  market  was  fully  supplied? 
Australia  cannot,  he  wrote,  compete  in  the  world  market 
owing  to  the  expense  of  manufacture.  That  is  really  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  The  East  calls  on  us  to  supply  some 
of  her  most  pressing  needs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our 
primary  industries,  we  cannot  do  so,  and  are  losing  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  that  ever  came  in  our  way  solely 
because  our  industrial  conditions  are  radically  wrong. 

The  problem  is  one  affecting  both  Australia  and  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  and  will  be  a  much  more  pressing 
one  here  because  America  is  the  biggest  internal  free  trade 
country  in  the  world  and  has  a  tremendous  population  to 
supply,  whereas  in  Australia  we  have  only  a  little  over 
6,000,000  people  scattered  over  a  vast  area,  and  the 
moment  the  home  market  is  supplied  and  saturation  point 
is  reached  our  manufacturers  will  have  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts to  other  countries  at  a  loss,  as  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refinery  Company  is  doing,  so  that  in  Australia  we  have 
the  singular  paradox  that  the  more  (sugar)  we  produce 
the  less  profit  we  make.  And  the  same  thing  will  apply 
to  our  manufacturers  unless  our  policy  of  excessive  tariff 
taxation  is  reversed. 

No  one  so  far  has  asked  how  the  revenue  is  to  be  found 
if  Customs  taxation  is  reduced,  perhaps  because  such  an 
enormous  and  unexpected  surplus  was  obtained  last  year 
(£3,559,140;  in  addition  to  an  accumulated  surplus  amount- 
ing to  nearly  as  much)  that  it  hardly  seemed  necessary  to 
collect  any  more  for  some  time  to  come.  The  great  point 
is  that  the  fight  against  Customs'  taxation  in  Australia 
is  fairly  under  way,  that  it  will  increase  in  strength  as  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  present  system  become  more 
apparent.  It  must  help  on  the  day  when  a  very  strong 
feeling  will  be  aroused  that  will  sweep  away  the  tariff  and 
sibstitute  in  its  stead  a  tax  on  land  values  without  exemp- 
tions and  without  graduations  which  will  initiate  that 
reign  of  economic  justice  which  we  Single  Taxers  have 
struggled  to  bring  about  ever  since  our  Great  Teacher 
first  led  us  into  the  right  path  and  showed  us  the  more 
perfect  way.  The  Australian  Single  Taxers  are  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  against  tariff,  for  we  recognize  that  so 
long  as  a  single  Custom  house  remains  no  country  can  be 
perfectly  free. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  popular  and  extremely 
able  representative  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England,  visited 
here  a  short  time  ago  and  speaking  of  conditions  in  Eng- 
land said  that  since  1920  there  had  been  an  abnormal 
reduction  in  wages,  the  national  wages  bill  (except  for 
agricultural  and  clerical  workers,  civil  servants,  and  shop 
assistants)  being  only  half  what  it  was  prior  to  that  date. 
Then,  between  1921  and  1923,  in  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment dole,  £27,000,000  had  been  paid  by  the  Unions 
for  unemployment  relief,  and  yet  the  emigration  figures 
for  1925  showed  a  reduction  of  240,000  compared  with 
those  of  1912.  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
emigration,  his  views  on  which  may  be  gathered  from 
his  pregnant  phrase — "We  can  transfer  population  to  the 
land  but  we  cannot  transfer  land  to  the  people." 

That  Great  Britain  is  beginning  to  realize  the  economic 
importance  of  the  Dominions  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  made  by  Sir  Frank  Nelson,  another  of  the  Eng- 
lish delegates,  who  pointed  out  that  Australia,  with  her 
6,000,000  population,  takes  more  goods  from  Great  Britain 
than  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany  combined, 
with  their  aggregate  population  of  220,000,000!  It  is 
evidently,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both 
Britain  and  Austialia  that  this  tremendous  trade  should 
at  any  rate  be  maintained  and  if  possible  improved,  and 
that  the  surplus  population  of  the  one  should  fill  the  sur- 
plus places  of  the  other,  increasing  the  productivity  here 
and  reducing  the  unemployment  there,  to  the  enormous 
benefit  of  both. 

But  in  order  to  bring  about  that  mutual  and  very  desir- 
able state  of  affairs  we  in  Australia  will  have  to  radically 
alter  our  present  course.  In  the  first  place,  before  we  can 
honestly  ask  people  to  leave  their  English  homes  to  settle 
here  we  must  be  able  to  offer  them  good  land  within  easy 
reach  of  a  market  on  reasonable  terms,  and  it  must  be 
comparatively  easy  for  an  experienced  man  to  make  a 
living  off  the  land  when  he  comes.  Our  present  federal 
system  of  exempting  land  values  up  to  £5,000  from  taxa- 
tion while  super-taxing  up  to  9d.  in  the  land  values 
above  that  amount  is  radically  wrong,  as  is  shown  by  its 
evil  effects.  It  has  enabled  land  holders  to  hold  their 
land  out  of  use  pending  a  rise,  it  has  encouraged  land 
monopoly,  it  has  prevented  would-be  settlers  from  obtain- 
ing access  to  land,  and  it  has  deprived  the  Commonwealth 
of  a  source  of  revenue  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  and 
the  appropriation  of  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  meet 
most  of  our  expense  and  to  pay  off  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  national  debt  than  we  are  now  doing. 

If  we  want  to  settle,  not  our  waste  places,  but  our  fertile 
and  easily  accessible  lands  to  the  best  advantage,  we 
must  abandon  a  system  which  has  admittedly  borne  such 
rotten  fruit,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  uniform  flat 
rate  on  land  values  in  the  federal  sphere,  as  has  been  done 
with  such  beneficial  effect  in  the  municipal  sphere  both 
by  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  By  so  doing  we 


would  not  only  be  able  to  transfer  population  to  the  land, 
as  we  are  certainly  not  doing  now,  but  we  would  be  trans- 
ferring land  to  the  people  in  a  way  which  was  probably 
not  in  Mr.  Henderson's  mind  when  he  coined  the  signifi- 
cant phrase  quoted  above. 

—PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

Officers  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  at  Work  in 
Delaware  and  the  West 

r  I  "*HE  past  month  or  two  has  witnessed  a  rather  marked 
-••  extension  of  interest  in  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan  as  a 
concrete  example  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  the  prin- 
cipal weight  of  taxation  upon  land  values,  and  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  has  therefore  been  giving  special 
attention  to  this  department  of  its  work. 

The  most  important  development  was  the  introduction 
in  the  Delaware  Legislature  by  Senator  Kramer  of  a 
"graded  tax"  bill  which  would  apply  the  Pittsburgh  tax 
plan  to  the  City  of  Wilmington.  This  movement  is  ably 
led  by  Frank  T.  Stirlith  and  John  F.  Thomas,  of  Wilming- 
ton, supported  by  Frank  Stephens,  of  Arden,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  loyal  friends  of  the  cause,  most  of  whom  were 
prominent  in  the  famous  Delaware  campaign  of  1896. 

In  response  to  official  invitations  extended,  Secretary 
Percy  R.  Williams,  a  former  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Assessors,  went  to  Delaware  and,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  addressed  a  joint  assembly  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  the  Delaware  Legislature  at  Dover  in  the  morning,  and 
that  evening  spoke  at  a  public  hearing  before  the  City 
Council  of  Wilmington,  explaining  the  nature,  operation 
and  effects  of  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan  and  advocating  the 
application  of  this  system  to  the  City  of  Wilmington.  The 
presentation  was  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner  in 
both  instances  and  generous  newspaper  publicity  given 
by  all  local  papers.  The  March  issue  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Williams  entitled  "A  Graded  Tax  Law  for  Wilmington," 
setting  forth  the  benefits  that  may  be  anticipated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  pending  in  the  Delaware  Legis- 
lature. 

The  act,  as  drawn  for  Wilmington,  is  mandatory  (the 
same  as  the  Pittsburgh  act)  but,  if  adopted  in  its  present 
form,  would  mean  much  more  rapid  steps  than  were  taken 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  law  would  become  effective  with  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July,  1928,  and  a  ten  per  cent,  step 
would  be  taken  every  year,  instead  of  every  third  year, 
so  that  the  half-rate  on  improvements  would  be  effective 
in  1932.  *  *  *  Strong  support  is  being  enlisted,  but 
some  serious  opposition  may,  of  course,  be  anticipated 
before  the  bill  is  brought  to  a  vote. 

[A  telegram  from  Mr.  Stirlith  says  that  the  bill  .amended 
to  be  permissive  only,  passed  the  Senate  March  29  without 
a  dissenting  vote.] 
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Following  the  trip  to  Delaware,  Mr.  Williams  spent 
ten  days  in  the  Chicago  district,  where  he  made  a  number 
of  addresses  to  luncheon  clubs  and  other  gatherings, 
speaking  chiefly  on  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan  and  giving 
an  analysis  based  on  studies  made  since  it  became  fully 
operative  in  1925.  This  tour  was  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  Frederick  H.  Monroe  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association.  On  the  evening  of  March  llth,  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Single  Taxers  was  held  at 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  Michigan  Boulevard,  more  than 
sixty  persons  being  present.  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Jr., 
presided  at  this  dinner  and  the  principal  speakers  were 
George  E.  Evans,  President  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, Secretary  Williams  and  John  Z.  White,  veteran  of  the 
lecture  platform.  Mr.  Evans  outlined  the  programme 
and  principal  departments  of  activity  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  making  reference  also  to  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George  and  the  plans 
for  its  restoration.  Mr.  Williams  dealt  chiefly  with  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  Pittsburgh's  interesting  experiment 
in  land  value  taxation.  Mr.  White,  who  gave  evidence 
of  his  old-time  vigor  and  keenness,  concluded  the  pro- 
gramme with  remarks  in  which  he  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Pittsburgh's  progress  and  of  the  work  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  and  voiced  his  confidence  in  the  triumph 
of  the  cause. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  and  for  holding  a  series 
of  meetings  during  the  ensuing  year.  This  club,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  strongest  in  the  country,  suspended  its 
activities  during  the  war,  but  is  now  getting  together  for 
effective  action.  Among  those  participating  in  the  general 
discussion  were  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  George  C.  Olcott, 
Henry  Vick,  Otto  Cullman,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Emil  Jorg- 
enson,  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  and  George  M.  Strachan. 
Mrs.  Henry  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  dinner.  Another  inteiesting  evening  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Tideman. 

On  the  return  trip,  Secretary  Williams  participated  in 
the  Single  Tax  Conference  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
March  19,  and  spoke  at  the  dinner  that  evening  in  the 
Neil  House.  This  conference  devoted  itself  largely  to  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  bring- 
ing about  more  effective  Single  Tax  organization  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  was  pledged.  Dr.  Mark  Milliken, 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  presided  at  the  sessions  and  J.  H. 
Kauffman,  of  Columbus,  served  as  secretary.  The  spirit 
of  harmonious  cooperation  pervaded  the  gathering  and 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  various  elements  together 
on  a  state-wide  educational  programme.  John  S.  Mac- 
Lean  and  Wm.  P.  Halencamp,  of  Columbus,  who  have 
been  prominent  in  Ohio  Single  Tax  activities, 
were  among  the  leaders  participating  in  the  conference, 
and  Cincinnati  was  represented  by  City  Attorney  Ed.  F. 


Alexander.  Some  emphasis  was  given  to  the  matter  of 
organizing  local  clubs  in  principal  cities  and  towns  and 
the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  a  plan  of  successful  club  organization. 

Other  regional  Single  Tax  conferences  are  now  being 
arranged  to  be  held  in  various  centers  during  the  next 
few  months  and  all  indications  point  to  a  general  revival 
of  organized  activity  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  "for- 
ward movement." 

Scranton  Likes  the 

Graded  Tax  System 

T3  Y  an  act  just  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
-*— '  the  City  of  Scranton  has  been  legally  divorced  from 
Pittsburgh,  after  a  wedded  life  of  twenty  years.  But  Scran- 
ton will  retain  the  graded  tax  system,  undisturbed,  despite 
the  divorce.  Under  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  classi- 
fication of  cities  according  to  certain  limits  of  population, 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  have  been  linked  together  as 
cities  of  the  second  class  since  the  census  of  1900.  There- 
fore, when  in  1913,  Pittsburgh  sought  and  obtained  the 
graded  tax  system,  Scranton  consented  to  join  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  has  since  been  governed  by  the  same  law 
applying  to  second-class  cities. 

Scranton  now  enters  a  class  of  its  own,  to  be  known  as 
"Second  Class  A."  This  re-classification  will  give  the 
same  measure  of  home-rule  to  both  cities  that  is  now  pos- 
sible for  the  City  of  Philadelphia — the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing legislation  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  any  other 
city.  But  the  re-classification  of  Scranton  fortunately 
does  not  involve  the  repeal  of  any  existing  legislation. 
Scranton's  present  population  is  estimated  at 
143,000,  while  that  of  Pittsburgh  is  considerably  over 
600,000,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  frame  legisla- 
tion that  would,  in  all  instances,  apply  with  equal  satis- 
faction to  two  cities  varying  so  materially  in  size;  hence 
the  legal  separation. 

The  1927  tax  rates  applying  to  Scranton  are  $24.30 
per  thousand  dollars  of  valuation  on  land,  and  $12.15  per 
thousand  on  buildings.  The  school  tax  (not  governed 
by  the  graded  tax  law)  is  $19.00  per  thousand,  a  flat  levy 
applying  alike  to  land  and  buildings.  Assessed  valua- 
tions in  Scranton  are  estimated  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  of 
sale  value,  whereas  Pittsburgh's  assessed  valuations  would 
probably  average  seventy-five  per  cent.  Pittsburgh  tax 
rates  for  1927  are:  Land,  $22.40;  Buildings,  $11.20; 
School  (Land  and  Buildings  alike)  $11.50. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Scranton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  says: 

"  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet 
on  'Pittsburgh's  Graded  Tax  in  Full  Operation.' 

"The  plan  here,  of  course,  has  worked  out  the  same 
as  in  Pittsburgh,  We  now  have  the  rate  on  improve- 
ments one-half  the  rate  on  land.  The  plan  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  here  without  question." 
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A  prominent  real  estate  dealer,  who  has  just  retired  as 
Chairman  of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Assessors,  writes: 

"The  Pittsburgh  plan  has  worked  very  satisfactorily 
in  Scranton,  particularly  with  the  backbone  of  the  com- 
munity, the  owners  of  homes.  It  is  also  appreciated  by 
apartment  house  owners  and  by  business  men  who  had 
faith  enough  in  Scranton  to  invest  great  sums  of  money 
in  buildings  that  are  adornments  of  the  town. 

"It  works  displeasure  to  the  builders  of  'tax-payers,' 
the  construction  of  which,  however,  our  zoning  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  last  administrration,  has  effectively  banned 
for  the  future. 

"It  has  operated  most  equitably  in  the  taxing  of  coal 
lands.  The  coal  companies,  who  are  permanently  remov- 
ing from  under  this  city  its  basic  wealth,  have,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan,  to  leave  here  a  larger 
portion  of  that  wealth  than  they  would  under  the  old 
method."  —P.  R.  WILLIAMS 
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value  of  land  rises  as  population  grows  and 
national  necessities  increase,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  application  of  capital  and  labor,  but  through  the 
development  of  the  community  itself.  You  have  a  form 
of  value,  therefore,  which  is  conveniently  called  'site 
value,'  entirely  independent  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments and  of  other  things  which  non-owners  and  occupiers 
have  done  to  increase  its  value  —  a  source  of  value  created 
by  the  community,  which  the  community  is  entitled  to 
appropriate  itself  ...  In  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
social  and  industrial  problem  you  are  brought  back 
sooner  or  later,  to  that  fundamental  fact."  —  MR.  H.  H. 
ASQUITH  (now  Lord  Oxford). 

it  T  TNDER  our  present  system  improvements  are  penal- 
*-^  ized.  If  a  shopkeeper  extends  his  premises,  or  a 
farmer  increases  the  value  of  his  farm  by  erecting  im- 
proved buildings  or  draining  the  land,  the  rates  are  im- 
mediately increased.  That  is  a  tax  on  private  enterprise 
with  which  I  do  NOT  agree.  Private  enterprise  of  a 
character  not  subversive  of  the  public  good  I  would  en- 
courage. It  little  becomes  the  wealthy  landlords  who 
oppose  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  rates  from  houses, 
factories,  shops  and  machinery  on  to  the  value  of  the  land 
to  criticise  the  speech  I  made  at  Newport.  Why?  I 
recently  attached  my  name  to  a  Bill  for  the  taking  of  rates 
off  machinery.  Is  that  an  attack  on  private  enterprise?" 
—  MR.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  M.P. 


burden  of  municipal  taxation  should  be  so 
shifted  as  to  put  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the 
unearned  rise  in  value  of  the  land  itself,  rather  than  upon 
the  improvements."  —  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Ur  I  AHE  taxation  of  land  values  is  really  no  interference 
•*•    with  security  —  it  only  means  that  that  which  does 
gain  by  the  rates  should  contribute  to   the  rates."  —  A.   J. 
BALFOUR. 


CAMPAIGNING    IN   TOWN   AND   COUNTRY 

TN  the  fitful  light  of  a  flickering  oil-lamp  we  faced  an 
•*•  audience  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  Dorset  village 
of  Sixpenny  Handley  on  a  recent  Saturday  night.  Ap- 
plication had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  village  school- 
room, but  the  Vicar,  a  Liberal  we  were  told,  refused  to 
permit  its  use  for  so  revolutionary  a  purpose  as  a  meeting 
of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party.  There  being  no  other 
place  available  it  seemed  the  opponents  of  Justice  might 
succeed  in  preventing  our  message  reaching  the  villagers, 
when  one  more  courageous  than  his  fellows,  because  more 
independent  economically,  offered  us  the  use  of  a  barn 
he  was  using  for  the  preparation  and  storage  of  pig's 
meat. 

The  barn  was  originally  the  Liberal  Hall  of  the  village, 
and  even  now  bears  upon  its  inner  walls  some  of  the  posters 
issued  by  that  political  party  way  back  before  the  Great 
War.  There  were  no  seats  in  the  hall,  for  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  meeting,  but  a  resourceful 
farmer  loaded  a  lorry  with  sawn  planks  and  boxes  to  rest 
them  upon,  and  willing  helpers  soon  arranged  these  across 
the  room.  The  pigs'  meat,  in  sacks,  was  stacked  along 
one  wall,  affording  softer  seats  for  those  of  our  audience 
who  had  no  objection  to  the  decided  odour  which  floated 
around,  lingering  like  the  scents  of  Araby — yet  most  un- 
like! 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  villagers  streamed 
in,  and  soon  the  hall  was  comfortably  filled.  Our  Chair- 
man, a  local  farmer-owner  who  in  facing  cheerfully  the 
social  ostracism  that  is  the  certain  fate  of  any  bold  enough 
to  challenge  the  existing  order  on  the  English  country- 
side, opened  the  proceedings,  and  made  quite  clear  to  the 
rural  workers  present  the  root  cause  of  their  economic 
bondage.  Without  qualification  or  reservation,  he  ex- 
pounded the  full  C.  L.  P.  policy  and  urged  them  to  support 
the  demand  we  make  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
land  without  any  compensation.  Such  a  bold  advocacy 
from  one  known  to  them  all  as  a  farmer-owner  made  a 
deep  impression,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  keen  and 
appreciative  attention  given  to  ourselves.  Questions 
followed,  and  these  showed  how  well  our  hearers  had 
grasped  the  message.  The  meeting  lasted  about  two 
hours,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  a  more  attentive  audience. 
We  could  not  help  but  recall  to  mind  the  retort  made 
by  that  sturdy  old  Radical,  Thomas  Spence,  who,  in  1793 
published  his  weekly  paper  entitled,  "Pigs'  Meat,  or  Les- 
sons for  the  Swinish  Multitude,"  in  answer  to  Edmund 
Burke's  sneer  at  the  people  as  a  "swinish  multitude," 
The  purpose  of  the  publication  was,  in  Spence's  words, 
"To  promote  among  the  laboring  part  of  mankind  proper 
ideas  of  their  situation,  of  their  importance,  their  rights." 
Of  course,  Spance  was  imprisoned;  but  on  getting  out  he 
resumed  publication — but  that  is  another  story  which, 
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with  the  Editor's  permission,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
tell  in  a  later  article. 

Before  leaving  the  quaintly-named  village,  it  may  in- 
terest American  readers  to  learn  the  following  story, 
vouched  for  as  true. 

A  kindly  motorist  proceeding  along  the  Blanford-Salis- 
bury  road  overtook  quite  close  to  the  village  a  laborer 
carrying  a  heavy  load.  He  offered  the  man  a  lift,  but 
this  was  declined,  the  laborer  remarking:  "I  am  only 
going  to  Sixpenny  Handley." 

"Sixpenny  Handley!"  said  the  motorist.  "Wool- 
worth's  country  seat,  I  suppose." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  we  found  ourselves  facing  a  large 
audience  of  men  assembled  in  the  very  respectable  and 
Tory  city  of  Salisbury  where,  under  the  shadow  of  its 
Cathedral    which    thousands    of    visitors    from    America 
yearly  go  to  see  and  admire,  slums  as  horrible,  and  poverty 
as  degrading,  as  any  to  be  found  in  industrial  town  exists. 
The    gathering    was    a    Brotherhood    meeting    at    which 
"propaganda  and  politics"  are  forbidden,  to  quote  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  in  asking  us  to  speak  there.     Our 
subject,  their  choice,  was  "Our  Daily  Bread."     We  asked, 
and  were  allowed,  to  read  the  lesson — choosing  the  first 
twelve  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.     During 
the  reading  some  faint  cheers  were  heard.     As  our  ad- 
dress proceeded,  the  applause  grew  louder  until  the  men 
let  themselves  go  as  they  would   do  at  a  foot-ball  match, 
for  instance.     Rarely  have  we  seen  a  more  enthusiastic 
audience;  some  declaring  it  was  like  a  religious  revival 
meeting.     Questions    followed — a  very  unusual   thing   at 
such   gatherings — and   among   those   sent   up   came   one 
from  the  secretary  himself,  who  asked  how  we  would  pro- 
pose  to  bring   about   the  restoration    of   the  land.     We 
passed  the  question  to  the  Chairman,  who  promptly  ruled 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  answer  it.     We  did  so,  setting 
forth  the  C.  L.  P.  demand,  and  this  was  received  with 
loud  and  prolonged  applause.     So  keenly  interested  were 
the  men  present  that  they  all  went  home  to  cold  tea,  the 
meeting   having   continued   some   forty    minutes  beyond 
the  usual  hour. 

The  same  evening  we  experienced  yet  another  change. 
This  time  we  had  to  address  a  public  meeting  at  Bemer- 
ton,  a  suburb  of  Salisbury,  held  in  the  Labor  Hall  and 
organized  by  the  local  Party.  This,  we  know,  would  be 
specially  interesting,  for  there  had  been  strong  opposition 
to  the  C.  L.  P.  policy  put  up  by  certain  of  the  official 
Labor  leaders  in  the  division.  These  felt  themselves 
bound  to  support  the  accepted  Land  Policy  of  their  head- 
quarters, and  fought  our  C.  L.  P.  colleagues  at  Salisbury 
for  more  than  a  year  past.  So  keen  had  been  thelvs- 
tility  to  our  proposal — merely  because  it  is  "not  in  the 
policy  of  the  Party" — that  the  Chairman  of  the  Divi- 
sional organization  had  excused  himself  from  taking  the 
chair  at  the  meeting,  as  was  his  right,  on  the  ground  that 
he  wished  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  hall  to  oppose  our  plan. 


"Public  Property  vs.  Private  Property"  was  the  subject 
announced.  The  difference  between  these  two  forms 
of  property  was  stressed,  the  claim  to  "own"  any  part 
of  the  gifts  of  Nature  as  private  property  was  denied, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  claim  of  the  State  or  taxing 
authority  to  take  from  the  laborer  any  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labor  was  shown  to  be  a  violation  of  the  real 
right  of  private  property,  since  it  involved  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  laborer  to  the  whole  of  his  reward.  The 
Labor  "Land  Policy"  was  examined  and  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  C.  L.  P.;  then  came  questions.  The  first  to 
rise  was  the  chairman  of  the  Party,  In  substance  this  is 
what  he  said:  "Comrade  Chairman,  I  have  a  confession 
to  make.  I  hope  no  one  will  think  me  a  coward,  but  after 
what  we  have  heard  tonight  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been 
in  the  wrong.  As  you  know,  I  have  opposed  the  speaker's 
policy,  but  I  now  realize  my  mistake.  The  Labor  Policy 
is  no  good,  and  we  must  tell  headquarters  so.  I  suggest 
we  send  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Commonwealth  Land 
Policy.  One  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  is 
this:  What  sort  of  candidate  are  we  to  send  to  Parliament 
to  do  this  thing?  " 

After  the  cheers  had  ceased  we  replied:  "No  one  could 
accuse  our  friend  of  cowardice,  for  it  requires  a  deal  of 
moral  courage  for  one  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
opposing  a  certain  course  to  rise  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  had  followed  his  lead  and  admit  so  unreservedly 
that  he  has  been  mistaken.  Such  a  one  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree  the  two  essential  qualities  of  courage  and 
honesty  requisite  in  candidates  who  should  go  to  parliament 
to  carry  through  our  just  proposal." 

Another  Sunday  evening  found  us  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
dustrial area.  This  time,  Hanley,  an  important  town  in 
the  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire,  was  selected . 
The  evening  was  fine,  and  some  five  counter-attractions 
offered  within  easy  reach  of  the  hall.  About  five  hundred 
miners,  iron-workers,  potters  and  such-like  were  present 
and  after  full  opportunity  for  questions  and  opposition, 
passed  without  a  single  dissentient  vote  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  submitted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
testing  the  matter  in  open  meeting: 

"This  meeting  declares  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that  no  man 
can  live  without  land,  and,  therefore,  all  men  are  entitled 
to  the  free  and  equal  use  of  the  earth.  To  ensure  this 
right  of  equal  use,  it  is  further  declared  that  the  first  duty 
of  government  is  to  collect  from  all  holders  of  land  the 
full  annual  rent  of  their  holding,  and  to  apply  this  Com- 
mon Land  Rent  Fund  in  payment  of  all  necessary  public 
services,  thus  abolishing  all  rates  and  taxes,  This  meeting 
further  resolves  constantly  to  work  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  our  land." 

Upon  a  later  Sunday  night  the  same  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  open  public  meeting  at  Battersea,  a  London 
Borough,  and  carried  in  a  similar  manner  by  an  audience 
of  quite  another  type. 
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Guilford,  the  County  Town  of  Surrey,  afforded  another 
opportunity  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Labor  Party.  The  Trades  Council  and  Labor  Party  in- 
vited us  to  speak  at  their  usual  Sunday  night  public  meet- 
ing. Here  the  first  question  was:  "Can  you  make  the 
Labor  Party  adopt  your  policy?"  "No,  but  you  can," 
we  replied  amid  cheers.  Questions  were  many  and  good 
and  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  the  Labor  Land 
policy  was  no  good. 

Another  test  we  make  is  in  presenting  our  full  demand 
to  audiences  in  our  London  parks  on  fine  Sundays.  Here 
meetings  go  on  all  day,  and  no  chance  of  putting  it  be- 
fore the  people  is  lost  by  C.  L.  P.  speakers.  The  proceedings 
at  such  meetings  are  less  formal  than  at  indoor  meetings, 
but  our  speakers  find  them  the  more  interesting  on  that 
account.  One  never  knows  who  may  be  present.  In 
Hyde  Park,  for  instance,  we  have  been  not  a  little  amused 
to  recognize  among  our  crowd  some  well  known  Liberal 
or  other  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  himself  a  Land 
Lord;  few  of  those  standing  around  him  ever  suspecting 
his  identity.  It  is  our  invariable  practice  to  invite  those 
who  think  they  do  not  approve  the  C.  L.  P.  policy  to  take 
the  platform  and  tell  the  audience  why.  Very  rarely  is 
this  invitation  accepted;  but  we  do  get  many  opportuni- 
ties for  clearing  away  supposed  difficulties  when  replying 
to  our  questions. 

At  these  gatherings  we  are  subject  to  interruption  from 
certain  opponents  who,  knowing  they  have  no  answer, 
seek  to  create  diversion  and  draw  away  the  crowd.  This 
mistaken  tactic  invariably  fails,  for  it  offends  the  sense  of 
fair  play. 

Dull-witted,  illiterate,  intolerant  and  grossly  offensive, 
these  Communists  repeat  stock  phrases,  parrot-like,  with- 
out understanding  what  they  mean.  Tact  on  the  speak- 
er's part,  combined  with  the  good  sense  of  the  crowd, 
serves  to  cause  these  interrupters  to  beat  a  retreat;  they 
feel  that  they  are  beaten,  but  do  not  know  how  or  why. 

It  is  only  when  some  equally  stupid  Fascists  are  present 
that  any  danger  of  conflict  arises,  but  even  then  judicious 
handling  by  the  speaker  usually  ends  in  these,  too,  retir- 
ing, dimly  wondering  what  has  happened.  Where  trouble 
occurs  it  is  too  often  fomented  by  opponents  of  free  speech 
who  hope  by  such  means  to  provide  the  authorities  with 
a  pretext  for  abolishing  such  gatherings. 

Another  test  of  public  opinion  was  made  at  Farnham 
in  the  heart  of  rural  Surrey,  but  within  three  miles  of 
Aldeishot,  the  greatest  military  centre  in  Britain.  Some 
keen  supporters  in  this  district  had  urged  the  holding  of 
a  conference  to  which  all  labor  organizations  should  be 
invited  to  send  their  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  C.  L.  P.  proposal.  We  had  our  doubts,  feeling 
sure  the  official  element  would  boycott  the  Conference; 
but  it  was  decided  to  make  the  experiment.  At  least  it 
would  show  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Labor  Party  how 
scared  their  leaders  are  lest  we  should  sweep  the  board. 


Over  two  hundred  invitations  were  sent  out,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  had  foreseen;  only  eight  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed— in  one  case  the  decision  to  appoint  being  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
But  the  leading  of  the  invitation,  and  the  resolution  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  brought  the  question  before  the  notice 
of  the  various  organizations  and  led  to  a  number  of  mem- 
bers attending  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  it  was  their 
officials  were  afraid  of.  These  discussions  served  once 
more  to  emphasize  the  split  in  the  British  Labor  Party, 
over  the  land,  while  at  the  same  time  a  further  adver- 
tisement for  the  C.  L.  P.  plan  was  secured. 

At  the  Conference  itself  the  following  motion  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  basis  for  discussion:  "This  Conference  delares 
that  the  land  belongs  by  equal  and  inalienable  right  to 
all,  and  that  its  private  usurpation  is  an  infringement  of 
the  common  right  than  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  millions  are  destined  to  misery  unless 
the  economic  system  based  on  land  monopoly  be  trans- 
formed, this  Conference  demands  that  the  common  right 
shall  be  forthwith  asserted  and  that  on  an  appointed  date 
the  land,  with-all  its  natural  resources  appertaining  there- 
to, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  restored  to  the  people, 
and  that  its  economic  rent  shall  be  collected  into  a  com- 
mon Land-Rent  Fund  from  which  the  cost  of  all  public 
services  shall  be  met,  thus  making  possible  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  present  intolerable  burdens  of  rates  and  taxes, 
freeing  the  industry,  enterprise  and  necessities  of  the 
people  from  the  blight  of  unjust  taxation  which  now  op- 
erates to  raise  the  cost  of  living  and,  by  restricting  pro- 
duction, adds  to  the  unemployment  caused  by  the  with- 
holding from  use  of  the  one  and  only  source  of  all  produc- 
tive employment,  the  land." 

Although  official  Labor  lacks  the  courage  to  face  a  com- 
parison of  the  respective  policies  of  that  party  and  the 
C.  L.  P.,  the  Conference  was  a  success,  for  the  discussion 
was  keen  and  the  questions  all  to  the  point.  Full  and 
excellent  reports  of  the  proceedings  were  published  in  the 
two  local  newspapers  and  in  each  case  the  C.  L.  P.  demand 
was  clearly  stated,  thus  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  many 
thousands  of  people  who  could  not  be  reached  by  any 
other  means. 

This  will  illustrate  the  mentality  of  the  average  poli- 
tician; the  following  was  moved  by  the  present  writer  be- 
fore the  Farnham  Wranglers'  Debating  Society  recently: 
"That  all  productive  employment  is  just  the  use  of  natural 
resources  (land)  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs,  there- 
fore the  claim  of  some  to  'own'  as  their  private  property 
any  part  of  those  natural  resources  operates  as  the  first 
cause  of  unemployment." 

Our  opponent  was  a  well-known  local  Liberal  who  began 
by  admitting  that  the  statement  in  the  motion  was  a  "self 
evident  truth  to  which  he  could  answer  Yes  and  No"! 
Having  thus  looked  the  motion  squarely  in  the  face  he 
promptly  hurried  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
talked  about  the  Liberal  Land  Policy  and  anything  and 
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everything  but  the  motion  before  the  meeting.  It  was  a 
confession  of  utter  inability  to  deny  the  truth.  A  Tory 
speaker  followed,  saying  he  was  a  printer,  and  was  "not 
concerned  with  land".  On  its  being  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  type,  ink,  paper,  machines,  forms,  sticks,  galleys 
and  all  that  he  used  as  a  printer  were  just  so  much  land 
plus  human  labor,  he  seemed  surprised  —  but  voted  against 
the  motion.  Another  Liberal  said  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  moral  issue  involved,  so  he  too  voted  against. 
We  were  not  sorry,  for  we  have  no  use  for  those  whose 
politics  are  divorced  from  the  Moral  Law. 

In  connection  with  all  these  meetings  a  mild  publicity 
is  obtained  by  means  of  posters,  handbills,  and  notices  in 
the  Local  Press.  The  full  demand  of  the  C.  L.  P.  is  set 
out  every  time,  so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  coming  to  know  of  it,  and  are  being  unconsciously  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  it  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded. 

But  for  the  slavish  notion  of  "loyalty  to  party",  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Labor  or  Liberal  land  policies  to 
get  a  vote. 

At  a  recent  Conference  called  by  the  Land  Nationali- 
zation Society,  and  addressed  by  two  Labor  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers,  Phillip  Snowden  and  Noel  Buxton,  delegate 
after  delegate  rose  and  denounced  the  proposal  to  com- 
pensate Land  Lords,  and  called  for  the  adoption  of  the 
C.  L.  P.  policy.  In  spite  of  this,  the  "purchase"  resolution 
was  carried  by  the  tame  vote  of  delegates  too  timid  to  op- 
pose the  platform.  That  in  passing,  however,  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  increasing  discussion  which  the 
C.  L.  P.  are  provoking. 

The  future  is  full  of  hope.  The  injustice  of  Land  Mon- 
opoly is  doomed,  and  it  will  go  without  compensation, 
just  as  did  the  lesser  crime  of  chattel-slavery  before  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  common  people. 

The  task  of  the  C.  L.  P.  in  all  lands  is  to  awaken  that 
conscience,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  that  end  than  by 
talking  —  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Peace's  report  of  these  inspiring 
meetings  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Alder  shot  Gazette 
and  Guile/ford  Times  gave  a  two  column  report  and  the 
Alton  Mail  an  account  of  almost  five  columns,  closely 
printed,  of  the  speeches,  including  the  questions  and  answers. 


first  and  paramount  consideration  in  taxation 
should  be  equality  of  burden,  and  only  by  taking 
the  rental  value  of  the  land  in  taxes  can  such  equality  be 
secured."  —  TOM  L.  JOHNSON,  late  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 


value  that  attaches  to  land  by  reason  of  its 
location  was  produced  by  the  people;  it  belongs 
to  the  people;  and  if  the  people  are  wise  to  their  own  best 
interests,  they  will  take  it  by  taxation."  —  PROFESSOR 
EARL  BARNES,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Australia 

ONE  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  past  year, 
from  a  Single  Tax  point  of  view,  was  the  celebration 
in  Sydney  of  the  87th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
George,  which  was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  best  commemoration  for  some  years.  It  was  note- 
worthy for  three  very  interesting  addresses.  The  newly 
elected  President  of  the  Free  Trade  and  Land  Value  League, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Swan,  compared  the  study  of  George's  philos- 
ophy after  local  politics  to  escaping  from  a  musty  prison 
and  standing  on  a  mountain  top  with  glorious  views  in  all 
directions.  Henry  George,  he  said,  took  his  readers  on 
to  intellectual  heights  where  the  way  of  justice  could  be 
plainly  seen.  It  was  true  that,  compared  with  the  full 
realization  of  George's  principles,  but  little  had  yet  been 
achieved,  but  all  great  movements  and  truths  moved 
slowly — the  truth  was  germinating  and  would  untimately 
prevail.  When  visiting  Henry  George's  grave  in  New 
York  two  years  ago  he  noticed  the  words  by  Francis  Bacon 
"There  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  standing  upon  the 
vantage  ground  of  truth,"  which  were  a  fitting  prelude 
to  such  a  visit,  as  George's  whole  life  had  been  a  fight  for 
truth.  He  strongly  recommended  all  who  took  an  interest 
in  economic  problems  to  read  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  any  age. 
"The  philosophy  of  George  was  simple,  was  just,  was 
human,  and  above  all  was  eminently  practicable.  It 
co-ordinated  with  man's  vital  needs  and  synchronized 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  was  all  powerfully  and 
eloquently  expounded  by  Henry  George,  and  we  could  pay 
him  no  greater  tribute,  or  serve  humanity  better,  than 
by  dedicating  ourselves  to  his  noble  philosophy. " 

Mr.  Walter  Finch,  the  recently  appointed  assistant 
secretary  to  the  League,  said  that  Henry  George  saw  not 
merely  a  star  but  the  divine  heavenly  ray  when  he  wrote 
— "  Nothing  short  of  making  land  common  property  can 
permanently  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  tendency  of 
wages  to  the  starvation  point."  Of  course  as  George 
had  pointed  out,  the  method  was,  to  tax  the  value  of  land 
into  the  public  treasury,  and  not  disturb  individuals  in 
their  possession  of  land.  Although  the  war  was  not 
responsible  for  the  present  lamentable  state  of  things, 
poverty  having  accompanied  progress  long  before  August, 
1914,  millions  of  precious  lives  would  have  been  saved, 
unutterable  anguish,  mental  and  physical,  had  the  land 
owner  not  been  allowed  to  evade  his  original  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  wars  at  his  own  expense,  and  doing 
the  fighting  himself.  "Of  all  creation,"  said  the  speaker, 
"man  is  the  only  creature  that  is  so  backward  as  to  be 
content  to  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty,  to  thirst  in  the  pre- 
sence of  living  streams,  and  to  perish  of  neglect  in  a  world 
so  amply  endowed  with  all  the  heart  can  wish  for." 

After  briefly  dealing  with  some  of  the  proposed  cures 
for  the  social  chaos,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  Henry 
George's  whole  life  was  an  inspiration  for  us  to  continue 
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the  work  he  had  begun,  to  help  to  bring  light  into  dark 
places,  to  proclaim  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

The  anniversary  was  brought  to  an  appropriate  close 
by  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Akeroyd  on  "Henry 
George— Evangelist. "  (published  in  last  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.) 

The  Henry  George  Hotel, 

San  Francisco 

R.  A.  J.  MILLIGAN,  of  San  Francisco,  has  bought 
the  Antler's  Hotel  on  Powell  Street  and  named  it 
The  Henry  George.  It  is  a  well  furnished  hotel  of  114 
rooms.  In  each  of  these  rooms  a  copy  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  will  be  placed  with  other  Single  Tax  reading 
matter.  There  is  considerable  space  at  the  rear  of  the 
lobby  where  it  is  proposed  to  hold  lectures  on  economics 
and  musical  entertainments.  Mr.  Milligan  is  himself 
a  singer  of  no  mean  ability. 

While  the  new  proprietor  expects  to  make  some  money 
out  of  this  venture,  that  is  not  his  main  object.  An  en- 
thusiastic Single  Taxer,  he  has  long  desired  to  do  something 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  cause  in  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate  where  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written,  and 
this  he  believes  is  a  way  of  doing  it.  The  Henry  George 
Hotel  bids  fair  to  become  a  rallying  point  for  believers 
in  the  principles  we  cherish,  and  Mr.  Milligan's  demon- 
strated business  ability  is  assurance  that  the  institution 
will  be  successful. 

A  word  regarding  Mr.  Milligan.  A  Canadian  by  birth, 
he  came  to  the  States  while  still  a  boy  and  was  married 
early.  The  death  of  his  young  wife  left  him  with  two 
baby  girls  when  he  himself  was  barely  twenty-one.  He 
obtained  a  position  as  waiter  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
a  hard  struggle,  and  many  a  time  he  was  in  desperate 
circumstances.  Like  the  great  leader  whose  teachings 
have  been  the  guiding  star  of  his  life,  he  suffered  poverty 
and  his  mind  was  early  directed  to  the  social  problem 
through  bitter  personal  experience. 

But  for  years  now  he  has  been  a  successful  business 
man,  conducting  restaurant  enterprises  in  Chicago,  Van- 
couver, Alaska,  and  San  Francisco.  Milligan's  Coffee 
Shop  has  grown  and  piospered.  His  two  girls  are  com- 
pleting a  post-graduate  course  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  sees  himself  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  a  com- 
paratively young  man  with  an  assured  competence,  a  burn- 
ing faith  in  social  justice  and  a  determination  to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  it  about. 

S.  Edward  Williams  is  associated  with  Mr.  Milligan. 
Four  years  ago  they  met  and  engaged  in  a  discussion  on 
economics.  Mr.  Williams  had  not  studied  the  subject 
deeply  but  they  soon  found  they  agreed  on  principles, 
and  Mr.  Williams  is  now  Mr.  Milligan's  chef  and  his  assist- 


ant as  well  in  the  work  of  putting  the  Henry  George 
doctrine  more  prominently  before  the  people. 

Mr.  Milligan,  like  most  of  those  who  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  our  principles,  has  no  fear  of  an  opponent. 
The  officers  of  the  Calif oinia  Farm  Bureau  are  regular 
patrons  of  the  Milligan  Coffee  Shop,  and  one  day  the 
president  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Houghton,  indignant  that 
any  one  should  attempt  to  teach  him  anything  about  eco- 
nomics, told  Mr.  Milligan  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
the  University  of  California  and  had  majored  in  social 
science.  Without  being  in  the  least  over-awed,  Mr.  Milli- 
gan shot  back  at  him:  "That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  want 
to  teach  you  something  about  the  subject  because  if  you 
majored  in  the  science  you  must  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
fused that  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

Then  followed  a  series  of  arguments  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Farm  Bureau  must  have  found  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  Mr.  Milligan's 
proselyting  work.  With  other  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  he  has  been  known  to  sit  up  half  the  night. 

Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  wish  success  to  Mr. 
Milligan  and  the  Henry  George  Hotel. 

Charlotte  E.  Hampton 

HHHE  ranks  of  the  veterans  are  thinning.  Another 
-•-  fine  soul,  inspired  with  high  courage  for  the  great 
fight  against  injustice,  has  passed  from  us  with  the  death 
of  Charlotte  Hampton,  widow  of  George  P.  Hampton, 
himself  a  comrade  whose  loss  is  felt  more  and  more  as  the 
years  go  by. 

A  chance  meeting,  when  George  Hampton  took  some 
Single  Tax  work  to  be  copie  1  in  a  stenographer's  office  in 
a  Western  city,  won  him  a  wife  and  won  for  our  ranks  a 
comrade  of  unfailing  courage,  endowed  with  a  rare  ability 
for  clear  and  honest  thinking,  and  with  a  very  useful  train- 
ing in  systematic  effort.  Her  marriage  made  a  Single 
Taxer  of  Charlotte  Pierson,  and  her  faith  never  wavered 
while  life  lasted. 

Charlotte  Pierson  was  born  in  Kingston,  Canada,  but 
came  to  the  United  States,  to  the  town  of  Trempeleau, 
Wisconsin,  at  the  age  of  five.  It  was  a  pioneer  town  and 
the  little  girl  grew  up  amid  the  hardships  and  excitements 
that  such  a  life  brings.  To  this  she  undoubtedly  owed 
the  rugged  health  that  was  hers  until  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  indomitable  spirit  that  never  shrank  from  any 
difficulty.  After  her  marriage  to  George  Hampton  the 
couple  lived  in  Minneapolis  for  some  few  years,  then  came 
to  New  York.  With  the  able  assistance  of  his  wife  George 
Hampton  edited  The  National  Single  Taxer  in  the  90's. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  fight  these  and  later  years 
know  how  very  much  the  Hamptons  were  in  the  center 
of  things,  always  dependable,  untiring,  and  holding  fast 
to  fundamentals.  I  have  heard  some  new  comers  in  the 
ranks  speak  of  those  years  as  "sterile"  or  "barren"  or 
"the  silent  years,"  the  immediate  words  escape  me,  but 
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that  was  the  idea.  George  and  Charlotte  Hampton  were 
not  silent  those  years,  they  worked  for  the  truth  as  they 
saw  it  early  and  late  and  very  effectively.  In  those  years 
it  was  necessary  for  women  to  work  along  their  own  lines 
in  any  matter  of  public  policy,  a  necessity  fortunately 
done  away  with  now  that  we  can  enter  the  ranks  as  human 
beings  endowed  with  certain  political  rights.  In  our  wo:k 
of  those  years  Charlotte  Hampton  was  a  tower  of  strength, 
always  ready  with  her  time,  her  energy,  giving  her  home 
freely  for  a  gathering  place.  What  appealed  to  me  in  her 
mental  attitude  was  that  while  she  was  quite  capable  of 
understanding  the  practical  fiscal  side  of  our  doctrine, 
and  could  talk  intelligently  about  it,  she  believed  that  the 
inspirational  side  of  it  was  first  necessity  in  propaganda. 
She  believed  that  you  must  first  get  people  to  want  Single 
Tax  before  explaining  how  much  more  sensible  a  system 
of  taxation  it  is.  She  did  not  find  herself  quite  ready  to 
die  for  land  value  taxation,  but  was  ready  at  anytime  to 
sacrifice  all  she  had  and  was  for  justice  to  humanity. 

George  Hampton  had  long  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  active  campaign  among  the  farmers  and  in- 
clined to  that  as  his  particular  contribution  to  the  Faith. 
His  wife  was  one  with  him  there  and  in  1915  the  Hamptons 
moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  greatly  missed  by  all  their 
friends  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hampton  organized  the 
Farmers'  National  Council,  founded  and  edited  its  organ, 
The  Farmers'  Open  Forum.  In  his  work  there  and  in  New 
York,  Mrs.  Hampton  was  his  invaluable,  untiring  assist- 
ant. She  moved  back  to  New  York  shortly  after  his 
death  in  1921.  But  years  of  devoted  effort  and  more  than 
that,  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  life-companion,  broke  the 
splendid  health  that  had  upheld  her  for  so  long.  When- 
ever she  could  be  at  a  meeting  or  other  gatherings, 
her  very  presence  cheered  and  inspired  those  who  had 
worked  with  her  in  the  old  days.  All  Single  Taxers  were 
her  friends.  But  there  are  some  of  us  to  whom  death 
brings  a  sense  of  personal  loss  as  well,  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  good  comrade  but  a  personal  friend  to  know 
whom  was  to  love  her. 

— GRACE  COLBRON. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE 

/CHARLOTTE  E.  HAMPTON  was  one  of  the  founders 
^-— '  of  the  Single  Tax  Review  (now  known  as  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM)  in  association  with  the  present  editor  in 
July,  1901.  In  January,  1903,  she  ceased  her  connection 
with  this  paper.  In  commenting  on  her  departure  from  the 
editorial  staff  we  wrote  in  the  issue  of  that  date:  "We 
regret  to  part  editorial  company,  for  our  associate  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  Review  in  many  ways.  There 
is  hardly  a  Single  Taxer  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  whether  active  or  otherwise,  whom  she  does 
not  know.  Her  twelve  years  of  service  have  made  her 
hosts  of  friends,  and  her  receptive  sympathies  have  called 
forth  many  confidences  from  those  she  never  saw,  men 


and  women  who  had  in  common  with  her  perhaps  only 
the  social  ends  of  justice.  It  is  something  to  have  done 
such  work  in  the  world,  and  to  have  inspired  such  friend- 
ships." 

To  the  tribute  of  her  old  friend  Grace  Colbron  little  can 
be  added.  Mrs.  Hampton  was  a  fine  and  gentle  spirit. 
Among  the  women  of  the  movement  she  stood  foremost 
for  many  years.  She  had  a  keen  business  sense  and  it  was 
due  to  her,  even  more  than  to  George  P.  Hampton,  that  a 
circulation  of  seven  thousand  was  built  up  for  the  old 
National  Single  Taxer.  She  leaves  a  record  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  cause  that  deserves  our  grateful  benedic- 
tion. 

She  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Hampton  Carter, 
of  this  city. 


James  W.  Hill 


T^ROM  1885,  when  he  became  a  convert  to  our  doc- 
-*-  trmes  through  the  reading  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty", 
there  have  been  few  more  active  advocates  of  our  cause 
than  James  W.  Hill,  of  Peoria,  111.  On  the  morning  of 
January  12  of  this  year  he  ceased  from  his  labors  at  the 
age  of  78. 

A  record  of  his  work  for  the  cause  would  occupy  many 
columns  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  He  arranged  for  meet- 
ings in  Peoria  for  both  Dr.  McGlynn  and  Henry  George. 
The  first  named  spoke  at  the  Peoria  Opera  House,  and 
in  1896  Henry  George  addressed  a  monster  meeting  that 
crowded  the  big  hall  to  the  doors.  He  financed  a  unique 
campaign  for  the  Single  Tax  in  the  Red  Van,  a  covered 
wagon  drawn  by  a  horse.  From  this  wagon  Mr.  Hill 
delivered  many  an  address  and  distributed  great  quan- 
tities of  literature.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  and 
spread  the  gospel  effectively  over  quite  a  period. 

His  home  was  a  rendezvous  for  Single  Taxers.  Here 
stayed  for  many  years  Robert  Cumming,  one  of  the  well 
known  poets  of  the  movement.  J.  R.  Hermann  stopped 
at  his  hospitable  home  from  his  campaign  in  Delaware 
on  his  return  to  Oregon. 

He  was  for  a  numbei  of  years  President  of  the  Peoria 
Single  Tax  Club  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  num- 
ber of  assignments  for  John  Z.  White.  For  the  last  several 
years  of  his  life  owing  to  failing  eyesight  which  finally 
resulted  in  total  blindness  he  was  unable  to  engage  in 
active  work  for  the  cause,  but  retained  his  interest  and  to 
the  last  was  a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

He  had  accumulated  a  lot  of  interesting  relics  from  his 
long  connection  with  the  movement,  and  these  were  recently 
consigned  to  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  to  be  preserved  with 
the  rest  of  the  memorabilia  collection  by  that  gentleman 
and  ultimately  to  be  housed  in  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
George  recently  acquired  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hill  was  the  pioneer  of  our  movement  in  Peoria. 
His  devotion  to  our  gospel  was  great  enough  to  urge  him 
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to  face  undauntedly  the  prejudice  visited  on  advocates 
of  unpopular  causes.  He  stood  sturdily  for  the  truth 
where  others  were  content  to  remain  quiescent. 

On  the  night  of  January  13  when  about  70  Single 
Taxers  assembled,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ewing,  of  Peoria,  paid  a  tri- 
bute to  his  departed  friend  and  related  a  few  of  the  in- 
cidents in  his  life. 

Mr.  Hill  did  not  allow  his  work  for  the  cause  to  alienate 
him  from  civic  service  and  helpfulness  to  others.  The 
Peoria  Journal  says  of  him: 

Mr.  Hill  was  noted  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  no 
appeal  for  aid  was  ever  made  to  him  in  vain  by  any  worthy 
person.  For  seven  years  he  held  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Citizen's  Waterworks  committee  of  Peoria,  and  it  is  estim- 
ated that  he  saved  the  people  more  than  $100,000  by  his 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  He  was  also  the  democratic 
nominee  for  congress  in  1908,  and  though  defeated,  made 
an  honorable  and  memorable  campaign. 

The  Journal  pays  this  tribute  to  our  dead  friend: 

In  spite  of  his  distinguished  mental  gifts  and  the  wide 
fund  of  knowledge  he  had  accumulated  by  a  lifetime  of 
reading,  Mr.  Hill  was  singularly  lacking  in  personal  am- 
bitions. His  chosen  task  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  to  that  end  he  devoted  an 
amount  of  effort  and  ability  which  might  have  lifted  him 
to  eminence. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Babcock 

"DORN  in  1863  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Babcock, 
-'—'of  Manitowac,  Wisconsin,  died  February  26  of  this  year. 
The  funeral  was  held  in  Milwaukee  with  interment  at 
Forest  Home  Cemetery  in  that  city.  For  many  years 
he  practiced  medicine  in  Milwaukee  and  but  three  years 
ago  retired  from  active  practice  and  took  up  his  home  in 
Manitowac.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  High  School  faculty  of 
Manitowac. 

The  Manitowac  Pilot  comments  on  the  death  of  our 
friend  as  follows: 

Dr.  Babcock's  going  will  be  keenly  felt.  He  had  an 
unusually  attractive  personality.  A  native  dignity  was 
combined  with  a  lively  sense  of  humor.  Everyone  liked 
him.  There  was  nothing  of  "swank,"  pretense  or  pose. 
He  was  delightful  company.  His  going  will  leave  a  void 
in  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  where  he  was  active  and 
popular. 

The  same  revelation  that  Henry  George  said  made  a 
"faith  that  was  dead  revive"  came  to  Dr.  Babcock  shortly 
after  the  George-Hewitt-Roosevelt  campaign  in  New 
York  in  1886,  and  life  had  for  him  a  new  interest  and  charm 
that  never  waned.  Without  being  a  bore  about  it  he  never 
refused  an  opportunity  of  openly,  willingly  and  proudly 
helping  along  the  Single  Tax  cause,  the  adoption  of  which 
he  was  firmly  convinced  would  rectify  all  the  major  social 
ills  of  our  civilization. 

A  true  gentleman  has  gone  on  to  the  place  reserved  for 
those  who  loved  men  and  were  unafraid. 


Progress  in  Denmark 

"D  ECENTLY  Dr.  Axel  Dam,  member  of  the  Justice 
-*-^-  Party  of  Denmark,  who  with  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Willesen, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag  at  the  last 
election,  was  congratulated  by  President  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy  of  the  International  Union  for  the  taxation  of 
Land  Values  and  Free  Trade.  To  Mr.  Hennessy's  letter 
Dr.  Dam  responded  as  follows  under  date  of  February  6th. 
"Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  felicitation,  and  can 
assure  you  that  my  associate,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Willesen, 
is  also  a  follower  of  Henry  George  as  to  land  values  and 
free  trade;  else  he  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Justice,  which  is  a  pure  Single  Tax  party  and  will  abol- 
ish all  other  taxes. 

We  have  had  a  great  progress  and  hope  for  still  more 
at  the  next  election,  because  now  people  are  not  afraid 
of  wasting  their  votes  in  giving  them  to  our  candidates. 

With  kind  regards." 

Yours  sincerely, 

AXEL  DAM,  M.  P. 

Dr.  Dam  represents  a  Copenhagen  district  and  Pastor 
Williams  the  town  of  Randers  in  Jutland.  The  camp- 
aign was  made  on  the  Single  Tax  without  compromise. 

Dr.  Dam  is  a  forceful  personality  and  a  brilliant  and 
commanding  speaker.  Dr.  Willesen  is  a  leading  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Both  are  young  men  and  full 
of  fight.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  their  careers  in 
office. 

Speaking  of  Denmark,  we  learn  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished Index  issued  by  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  that  this 
forward  looking  nation  is  the  only  European  country 
that  has  increased  its  export  trade  by  100%  or  more  be- 
tween 1913  and  1925. 

Anything  to  Build  Houses 

T"\ARWIN  R.  JAMES,  board  chairman  State  Housing 
-"-^  Commission,  says  private  citizens  will  organize  lim- 
ited dividend  companies  to  build  low-rent  dwellings  as  soon 
as  the  city  changes  its  way  of  taxing  land  and  buildings. 

Take  the  tax  cff  the  building,  urges  James.  Put  the 
whole  tax  on  the  land  the  building  stands  on.  Let  the 
tax  go  up  or  down  with  the  land's  value.  Don't  tax  the 
building  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  That,  he  says,  will 
encourage  building,  while  rent  laws  only  discourage  land- 
lords. 

Having  made  this  proposal,  James  will  probably  spend 
most  of  his  time  up  to  next  July  4  in  digging  out  from  under 
great  piles  of  letters  from  Single  Taxers. 

But  if  such  a  taxation  change  will  help  to  get  houses 
built,  let's  have  the  change.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  enough 
under  any  circumstances,  to  induce  results  through  the 
housing  plan  wished  on  us  by  those  who  knew  so  much 
more  than  Al  Smith. — N.  Y.  Daily  News. 
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Relief  For  The  Farmer 

WHEN  will  farm  relief  come,  is  the  question  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  American  farmers.  The 
answer  to  that  question  depends  entirely  upon  how  long 
American  farmers  pin  their  faith  to  legislation  of  the 
Haugen-McNary  type,  to  tariff  laws,  to  all  manner  of  co- 
operative schemes  and  to  the  present  ruinous  taxation 
systems  prevailing  in  most  agricultural  states,  most  iniqui- 
tous of  which  exists  right  here  in  Ohio  and  whose  chief 
defenders,  strangely  enough,  are  Ohio  farmers  themselves. 

Every  economic  ill  of  the  farmer  traces  back  directly 
or  indirectly  and  unerringly  to  faulty  taxation.  Either 
his  reason  or  his  instinct,  usually  the  latter,  convinces 
the  farmer  that  he  is  the  most  heavily  taxed  of  all  pro- 
ducers. The  great  public  utility  corporations,  real  estate 
boards,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  federal  tariff-socialism 
have  tried  to  convince  him  for  the  last  fifty  years  that 
this  is  not  true,  but  in  spite  of  imposing  tabulations  of 
figures,  he  still  senses  the  fact  that  he  is  paying  the  bulk 
of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes. 

He  is,  and  straight  figures  showing  an  exhaustive  probe 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  taxation  will  confirm  his  instinctive 
feelings  in  the  matter.  He  knows  that  capital  costs, 
labor  costs,  material  costs,  as  well  as  taxes,  have  increased 
enormously  during  and  since  the  world  war  and  that  all 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  price  he  gets 
for  the  products  of  the  farm.  These  things  he  knows 
from  his  daily  experiences  in  the  market  place,  both  as 
buyer  and  seller,  and  all  the  efficiency  experts  and  high- 
priced  propagandists  in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  contrary  to  his  experience. 

What  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  seem  to  sense, 
is  that  the  one  vital  factor  in  the  increasing  costs  of  cap- 
ital, labor  and  materials  for  the  industrialists  is  TAX- 
ATION. He  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  has  all  along 
been  getting  the  worst  of  the  tariff  deal,  but  what  is  the 
tariff  but  a  tax?  No  longer  do  the  tariff  beneficiaries 
try  to  tell  him,  as  they  did  forty  years  ago,  that  the 
foreigner  pays  the  tax.  The  fact  now  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  tax — as  he  pays 
all  other  taxes — and  this  admission  is  a  gain  in  our  na- 
tional economic  education. 

Statistics  show  that  farmers  pay  slightly  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  government  in  taxes,  a  sum  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  present  earning  power  of  the  farmer. 
What  statistics  do  not  show  is  that  as  a  vendor  of 
raw  materials  he  gets  but  one  profit,  but  that  he  buys 
back  his  own  materials  in  highly  fabricated  forms  into 
which  from  three  to  five  profits  and  as  many  taxes  are 
concealed,  depending  upon  the  number  of  processes  to 
which  his  raw  materials  have  been  subjected.  Here  is 
where  the  tax  burden  lays  its  deadening  hand  upon  the 
farmer  and  the  most  cruel  reflection  is  that  the  farmer  is 
in  dense  ignorance,  or  at  best  only  dimly  conscious,  of  the 


fact  that  this  indirect  tax  burden  is  vastly  heavier  than 
the  direct  tax  he  pays  and  which  he  so  vociferously 
denounces. 

This  unequal  tax  burden  is  not  only  ruining  the  farmer, 
but  it  is  ruining  the  nation's  farms.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  is  being  depleted  thru  wasteful  methods  of 
cultivation  at  the  rate  of  $400,000,000  a  year.  Murray 
D.  Lincoln  explains  this  by  saying  that  farmers  "have  not 
found  it  profitable  to  maintain  the  land  in  improved  farms 
or  under  cultivation  in  face  of  the  net  returns,"  and  he 
also  believes  that  "only  a  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of 
farmers  themselves  will  put  agriculture  back  on  its  feet." 

Back  of  his  explanation  is  the  more  basic  one  of  the 
mounting  capitalization  of  land  values  which  is  driving 
the  independent  American  farmer,  the  nation's  backbone 
in  the  past,  more  and  more  into  tenantry.  The  old 
English  proverb  had  it  that  "the  foot  of  the  owner  is  the 
best  manure."  But  as  tenantry  creeps  on  apace  who  is 
there  to  care  whether  the  fertility  of  the  soils  is  or  is  not 
maintained.  "It's  not  my  farm,"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
tenant  cropper,  so  soil  exhaustion  goes  on  and  between 
absentee  owner  and  migrant  tenants  this  dire  tendency  is 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  be  checked  under  our  pres- 
ent iniquitous  system  of  levying  taxes. 

Direct  taxes  on  farm  property  increased  236  per  cent, 
from  the  five  year  period  ending  in  1914  to  the  years 
1924-25,  while  the  gross  agricultural  income  increased 
only  about  100  per  cent.  And  yet  most  of  our  states,  and 
Ohio  in  particular,  are  scouring  the  field  looking  for  new 
sources  of  taxation.  They  are  constantly  being  found  and 
in  the  end  the  farmer  is  bound  to  be  hardest  hit  of  all. 
Perhaps  in  time  to  come  our  farmers  will  learn  that  not 
new  sources  of  taxation,  but  fewer,  will  be  their  salvation 
and  that  if  all  public  revenue  were  derived  from  one 
source,  the  value  of  land,  of  which  the  farmer  has  but 
little,  it  would  do  more  to  make  him  economically  in 
dependent  and  prosperous  than  all  the  tawdry  scheme - 
vote  seeking  politicians  are  so  glibly  offering  him  todays 

— Coshocton  (Ohio)    Tribune. 

Present  Prosperity 

Basis  Analyzed 

THE  chorus  of  voices  proclaiming  that  because  of  high 
wages  we  can  now  look  forward  to  the  indefinite 
continuation  of  prosperity  misses  several  plain  facts,  de- 
clares the  Department  of  Social  Action  of  the  N.  C.  W.  C. 
in  a  recent  release. 

High  wages  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  is  assumed. 
Great  numbers  of  men  are  making  as  low  as  three  and  four 
dollars  a  day.  Great  numbers  of  women  are  making  as 
low  as  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  Great 
numbers  of  both  men  and  women  are  out  of  work  and  are 
making^no  money  at  all. 
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The  level  of  wages  is  higher  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  but  even  now  close  to  half  of  the  men  working  for 
wages  are  not  making  a  family  living  wage  and  close  to 
half  of  the  women  working  for  wages  are  not  making  enough 
to  support  themselves  in  reasonable  comfort. 

Great  numbers  of  men  and  women  working  for  a  weekly 
or  monthly  salary  are  below  the  line  of  reasonable  exist- 
ence and  still  greater  numbers  have  not  shared  propor- 
tionately in  the  increased  productiveness  of  American 
industry  and  agriculture. 

High  wages  are  considered  a  guarantee  of  prosperity 
because  they  increase  buying  power  and  when  spent  keep 
the  wheels  of  business  moving.  But  farmers  are  a  third 
of  the  consuming  public  and  their  buying  power  has 
actually  decreased  in  the  last  seven  years.  Along  with 
low  paid  wage  and  salaried  workers  in  cities,  they  stand 
as  a  handicap  to  city  prosperity,  and  a  sure  cause  of  in- 
evitable industrial  depression  in  this  country. 

Our  prosperity  now  is  not  national  because  the  farmers 
are  not  prosperous  and  because  great  numbers  of  city 
workers  are  not  prosperous. 

The  best  sign  that  prosperity  is  not  widespread  at  home 
is  the  sending  of  so  much  money  and  goods  abroad.  Apart 
from  war  loans,  there  are  eleven  billion  dollars  of  American 
investments  abroad,  two-fifths  of  this  in  Latin  America, 
one-fourth  in  Europe,  slightly  more  than  a  fourth  in 
Canada  and  one-twelfth  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  the  flow  of  goods  abroad  is  increasing  and  we 
are  depending  more  and  more  upon  sales  abroad  as  an 
outlet  for  goods  produced  here. 

The  fact  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  invest 
so  much  abroad  under  the  present  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income  at  home  shows  how  top  heavy  and  unnatural 
our  prosperity  is.  The  fact  that  the  dependence  on  foreign 
markets  is  increasing  shows  again  that,  even  with  the 
great  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  domestic  market, — an 
inability  among  large  portions  of  the  population  to  buy 
up  the  goods  produced, — an  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  national  income. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  phenomenal  selling  of  goods  at  home 
is  based  on  instalment  buying  by  wage  and  salaried  workers 
who  are  mortgaging  an  essentially  insecure  future  to  buy 
goods  now.  Their  future  is  insecure  not  alone  because 
industrial  depression  will  come  again.  It  is  insecure 
precisely  because  their  holding  of  their  positions  depends 
immediately  and  directly  on  the  will  of  others.  Through 
the  purchase  of  goods,  usually  non-essentials,  on  long-term 
payments  extending  into  an  uncertain  future,  they  are 
bolstering  up  present  business  and  present  production. 
When  industrial  depression  comes,  they  will  miss  payments 
and  lose  their  goods  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  their 
work  except  memories. — Holy  Name  Journal. 


Public  Opinion  Veering 

in  Our  Direction 


.pHE  theory  of  Henry  George  with  regard  to  natural 
-*-  resources  and  of  prohibitionists  with  regard  to  liquor, 
is  no  doubt  the  true  one,  namely,  that  it  is  wrong  to  demand 
of  the  public  payment  for  that  to  which  the  holder  has 
no  moral  claim.  There  is  generally  admitted  to  be  some 
such  thing  as  vested  right.  But  after  sufficient  warning 
the  holder  forfeits  that.  The  time  comes  when  revolu- 
tion takes  the  place  of  compensation.  England  paid  for 
the  slaves  when  she  abolished  slavery  in  1840.  Slavery 
persisted  for  twenty-five  years  longer  in  the  United  States 
and  then  took  up  arms  in  its  own  defence,  with  resultant 
desolation  and  no  compensation.  The  despotic  claims 
of  landlords,  which  were  gradually  giving  way  in  Britain 
before  developing  democracy,  and  which  are  now  ripe  for 
further  devolution,  but  not  yet  without  compensation, 
were  wiped  out  in  France  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  without 
compensation;  so  also  more  than  a  century  later  in  Russia. 
Public  opinion  in  Britain,  as,  indeed,  everywhere  is 
continuously  veering  toward  Henry  George's  view  of 
taxing  away  the  unearned  increment  in  land  values.  In- 
deed, owing  to  war  necessities,  many  estates  there  have 
already  become  through  taxation  more  of  a  burden  than 
an  asset.  For  them  also,  as  well  as  for  the  mine  owners, 
it  might  be  well  to  handle  what  is  fondly  called  real  prop- 
erty as  a  diminishing  value.  —  Montreal  Witness. 

Hands  Across  The  Sea 

LOCAL  taxpayers,  staggering  under  ever-increasing 
assessments  for  municipal  extensions  and  extravag- 
ances they  can  not  afford  and  do  not  want,  and  who  lack 
the  stamina  to  combine  and  stop  them,  may  find  temporary 
solace,  if  not  succor,  in  the  following  letter  sent  to  an 
English  bank: 

"Dear  Sir:  For  the  following  reasons,  I  regret  being 
unable  to  reduce  my  overdraft.  I  have  been  held  up, 
held  down,  sandbagged,  walked  on,  sat  upon,  flattened 
out  and  squeezed  by  our  income  tax,  the  super  tax,  the 
excess  profits  tax,  war  loans,  war  bonds,  war  savings 
certificates,  the  automobile  tax,  and  by  every  society 
and  organization  that  the  inventive  mind  of  men 
can  conceive  to  extract  what  I  may  or  may  not  have  in 
my  possession. 

"By  the  Red  Cross,  Blue  Cross,  St.  Dunstan's,  the 
Children's  home,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Belgian  relief,  the  Austrian  relief, 
the  Black  Cross,  the  Double  Cross,  and  every  hospital 
in  the  town  and  country. 

"The  government  has  governed  my  business  so  that  I 
do  not  know  who  owns  it.  I  am  inspected,  suspected, 
examined  and  re-examined,  informed,  required  and  com- 
manded, so  that  I  don't  know  who  I  am,  or  why  I  am  here. 
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"All  that  I  know  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  money  for  every  known  need,  desire 
or  hope  of  the  human  race;  and,  because  I  will  not  sell 
all  I  have  and  go  out  and  beg,  borrow  or  steal  money  to 
give  away,  I  am  cussed,  discussed,  talked  to,  talked  about, 
lied  about,  and  held  up,  hung  up,  robbed  and  dam  near 
ruined,  and  the  only  reason  why  I  am  clinging  to  life 
now  is  to  see  what  will  happen  next." 

—  Pasadena  Morning  Sun. 

Helping  the  Farmer- 

Bureaucracy  to  the  Rescue 


Letters  to  Business  Men 


PHE  editor  of  Nation's  Business  has  a  hobby  —  the 
•*•  output  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  document  on  the  Diet  of  University 
Boat  Crews.  He  knows  How  to  Process  Persimmons 
to  Render  them  Astringent.  The  Fleas  Found  on  Wild 
Animals  in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  have  no  terrors 
for  him.  He  speaks  with  a  connoisseur's  relish  of  the 
Preliminary  Note  on  the  Toxin-Producing  Anaerobe  Iso- 
lated From  Larvae  of  Lucijia  Caesar.  But  in  this  month's 
issue  he  confesses  that  he  had  overlooked,  until  it  was 
recently  called  to  his  attention,  the  Government's  latest 
bulletin  on  how  to  forecast  the  price  of  hogs  by  the  aid  of 
logarithmic  tables. 

Mathematics,  this  document  assures  the  corn  belt,  will 
"solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  farmer  just  as  it  can 
be  employed  to  study  the  movement  of  the  stars.  "  Natur- 
ally enough,  he  must  start  with  the  regression  equation. 
The  merest  tyro  agriculturist  knows  what  that  is,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  utterly  illiterate  the  bulletin  gives  it  in 
full  on  page  34  as  follows: 

(1)  log  X,  ,  =  —0.09443  log  X,  +  0.15888  log  X2—  0.21096 
log  X3—  0.23675  log  X—  0.07250  log  X5  +  2.23777  log 
X6  +  0.04759  log  X.  +  0.22659  log  X8—  0.03036  X9  + 
1.63099  log  X10—  K. 

Though  an  explanation  is  hardly  necessary,  the  author 
of  the  bulletin  points  out  that  "  these  coefficients  of  determ- 
ination are  statements  of  the  total  variability  of  the 
dependent  factor,  hog  prices  which  for  the  period  stated 
can  be  mathematically  related  to  the  variability  of  each 
of  the  other  factors  included  in  this  particular  study." 
What  could  be  simpler  than  that?  —  New  York  Times. 

jPHE  majority  of  men  do  not  think;  the  majority  of  men 
••-  have  to  expend  so  much  energy  in  the  struggle  to  make 
living,  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  think.  The  majority  a 
of  men  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  whatever  is.  This  is 
what  makes  the  task  of  the  social  reformer  so  difficult,  his 
path  so  hard.  This  is  what  brings  to  those  who  first  raise 
their  voices  on  behalf  of  a  great  truth  the  sneers  of  the 
powerful,  and  the  curses  of  the  rabble,  ostracism  and  mar- 
tyrdom, the  robe  of  derision,  and  the  crown  of  thorns. 

HENRY  GEORGE. 


PHE  Toronto  Single  Tax  Association  is  sending  out 
•*•  a  series  of  letters  to  the  business  men  of  the  city.  The 
first  letter  is  before  us  and  part  of  it  reads: 

"Very  few  business  men  appreciate  the  effect  of  taxation 
on  business  in  general,  and  on  their  own  in  particular.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer  of  any 
article  is  increased  by  5%  by  reason  of  a  sales  tax,  it  will 
tend  to  re  iuce  the  sales  proportionately.  It  is  not  quite 
as  apparent,  but  just  as  true,  that  other  taxes,  such  as 
the  Business  Tax,  are  part  of  the  expenses  of  carrying 
on  business,  and  so  become  a  part  of  the  cost  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  selling  price.  Every  time  an  article  changes 
hands,  the  tax  is  pyramided  and  passed  on. 

The  market  for  goods  depends  principally  on  the  amount 
of  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  earner,  and  every  increase 
in  price  will  be  followed  by  a  decrease  in  purchasing  power 
and  a  falling  off  in  demand. 

Every  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  productive  efforts 
results  in  fewer  persons  being  employed,  and  consequently 
in  a  smaller  amount  of  wages  being  available  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  products  of  other  producers.  Is  it  not, 
then,  in  the  interest  of  every  business  man  to  encourage 
the  greatest  possible  production  of  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  price? 

Every  dollar  reduction,  say  in  the  price  of  boots,  will 
free  a  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  something  else.  Every 
worker  helps  to  make  a  market  for  other  workers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  every  municipality 
should  be  to  so  adjust  its  taxes  as  to  encourage  industry. 

Does.  Toronto  do  this? 

Are  not  the  employers  of  labor  singled  out  for  specially 
excessive  taxation?  A  man  owns  a  lot,  and  keeps  it  idle, 
or  has  a  poor  dilapidated  building  on  it,  and  he  is  taxed 
practically  on  the  lot  alone.  But  let  him  erect  a  modern 
building,  and  his  assessment  is  so  increased  that  it  will 
take  several  month's  rent  to  pay  the  taxes.  Should  he 
occupy  his  building  for  business  purposes,  he  must  pay 
from  50  to  75%  more  tax  than  if  he  kept  it  idle.  Should 
he,  as  a  result  of  his  investment  and  business  ability,  earn 
over  $2000,  he  has  another  tax  to  pay.  If  he  makes  a 
profit  over  and  above  all  these  taxes,  the  City  collects 
still  another  tax,  and  should  he  save  any  of  his  income 
and  invest  it  to  aid  another  enterprise,  he  is  taxed  again. 

Evidently  the  City  looks  upon  business  as  something 
to  be  discouraged  by  every  means  in  its  power.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  business  in  many  lines  is  bad?  that  Harbor 
sites  are  vacant,  and  that  firms  are  reported  to  have  left 
the  City?" 

<  <  T   REGARD  the  land  value  tax  as  both  theoretically 
•••  and  practically  sound,  and  an  indispensable  basis  of 
much-needed  tax    reform."  —  PROFESSOR    JOHN    DEWEY, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Destitution  and  Crime 

CHAIRMAN    KENNEDY  of    the   New   York  Prison 
Commission    reports    that    there    are    about    12,000 
boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  that  State,  charged  with  crimes  of  violence. 
The  principal  cause  of  youthful  deliquency,  he  says, 
is  want  of  religious  instruction,  and  next,  the  lack  of  parental 
restraint  in  a  well-ordeied  home. 

Commenting  on  this  report,  the  Catholic  weekly, 
America,  says: 

"A  conviction  at  eighteen  may  often  trace  back  to  a 
fourteen-year-old  criminal  in  the  making.  This  unhappy 
fact  is  a  challenge  to  our  schools,  to  our  religious  societies, 
and,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  society  itself. 

"  When  social  and  economic  conditions  make  homes  im- 
possible for  thousands  of  upright,  God-fearing  fathers  and 
mothers,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  efforts  of  church 
and  school  •will  fail  of  their  full  effect.  We  all  know  of  the 
Saints  and  heroes  who  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  grinding 
poverty.  Perhaps  we  do  not  inquire  so  carefully  into  the 
effects  of  want  and  destitution.  Poverty,  voluntarily  em- 
braced, or  accepted  with  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will, 
is  a  powerful  quickener  of  sanctity.  But  the  want  and 
destitution  which  crowd  a  family  into  a  hovel  where  there 
is  no  privacy,  and  often  not  even  decency,  and  which  force 
the  growing  boy  and  girl  into  the  streets  for  amusement, 
count  their  victims  by  the  thousands. 

"Until  we  can  establish  an  economic  system  which  will 
minimize  the  evils  of  the  present  regime,  much  of  the 
work  for  the  child  which  really  belongs  to  the  parent,  must 
fall  to  the  church  and  the  school.  Commissioner  Kennedy 
is  correct  in  stressing  the  need  of  religion  and  parental 
influence.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  further  need  of 
social  reform." 

Port  Newark 

PORT  NEWARK  is  a  harbor  and  industrial  development 
comprising  about  1600  acres  of  land,  bought  by  the 
City  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1914  for  about  $80  an  acre.  Most 
of  this  was  marsh  land  adjoining  Newark  bay,  and  is  being 
filled  in  and  improved  gradually.  A  new  40-acre  tract  has 
just  been  put  under  contract  and  will  be  ready  for  de- 
velopment by  December,  complete  with  dock  facilities, 
railroad  sidings,  etc.  Then  this  tract  will  be  leased  by  the 
city  on  a  twenty  year  basis  with  a  sliding  scale  of  increase. 
So  far  the  city  has  invested  about  ten  million  dollars  in 
this  enterprise,  and  last  year  the  port  showed  a  profit, 
though  some  of  it  was  indirect.  An  income  of  $122,000 
was  derived  from  rentals,  and  the  city  officials  estimate 
that  the  added  taxes  from  adjacent  property  which  has 
gone  up  in  value  because  of  the  port  project  reached  $500,000 
for  the  year.  This  rental  comes  from  only  320  acres,  and 
as  the  expense  of  developing  the  rest  will  be  much  less 
proportionately,  a  very  large  income  is  expected  when  the 
project  is  finished.  And  as  the  city  will  not  sell,  but  plans 
to  lease  qn  a  sliding  scale,  the  revenue  will  increase  as 
land  values  rise  because  of  the  greater  commercial  activity 
resulting  from  additional  development. 


Of  course  while  the  public  reaps  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
creased land  values  within  the  area  owned  by  the  city  of 
Newark,  only  a  part  of  the  value  given  to  adjacent  areas 
by  these  public  expenditures  goes  to  the  treasury  through 
taxation;  a  far  larger  part  going  to  the  owners  of  such 
adjacent  land.  But  until  our  land  and  tax  systems  are 
changed  so  as  to  take  the  rent  of  all  land  for  public  pur- 
poses, such  projects  as  that  of  Port  Newark  are  useful  in 
retaining  for  the  people  the  increased  rent  of  so  much  of 
the  land  as  the  City  acquired;  and  useful  also  as  an  object 
lesson  to  show  how  under  a  proper  system,  public  revenues 
would  be  directly  increased  as  a  result  of  public  expenses. 

How  to  Pay  for  a  Court  House 


following  item  is  from  the  New    York   Times  of 
February  11. 

When  Borough  President  Julius  Miller  of  Manhattan 
formally  turns  over  the  New  York  County  Court  House, 
Pearl  and  Centre  Streets,  to  Acting  Mayor  McKee  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  structure  at  10.30  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, he  will  announce  that  the  §11,500,000  site  of  the  court 
house  centre  has  practically  paid  for  itself.  It  has  nearly 
done  so  by  the  yearly  increase  in  unimproved  real  estate 
values  since  the  City  of  New  York  assembled  the  large 
plot  for  the  new  court  house  and  Civic  Centre. 

The  surplus  land,  which  was  left  over  after  a  site  for  the 
court  house  was  utilized,  is  equal  in  value,  according  to 
President  Miller,  to  the  original  purchase  price  of  the 
entire  plot.  The  surplus  is  to  be  used  for  other  buildings 
to  be  erected  as  part  of  the  New  York  Civic  Centre. 

Several  months  ago  the  city  sold  its  surplus  unused 
land  at  auction  and  made  several  .million  dollars  above 
cost.  A  few  years  ago  Hon.  Edward  Polak,  at  that  time 
Registrar  of  the  Bronx  borough,  advocated  that  the  city 
lease  this  land  for  home  building  purposes  so  as  to  supply 
the  housing  shortage,  obtain  a  revenue  for  the  city,  and 
the  city  would  receive  the  increment.  This  land  would 
come  in  handy  now  for  the  Limited  Finance  Building 
Corporation  to  build  cheap  apartments  upon.  Their 
complaint  is  now  that  they  cannot  buy  land  at  a  low 
enough  price  so  as  to  erect  buildings  at  a  low  rental.  This 
is  another  object  lesson  for  our  public  officials  to  ponder 
over. 

An  Old  Established  Paper 

For  the  Single  Tax 

HHE  Montreal  Witness  in  answer  to  our  friend,  Alex- 
-*-    ander  Hamilton,  of  Fender  Island,  B.  C.,  who  wrote 
that  he  was  glad  that  the  paper  had  taken  a  definite  stand 
on  our  principles,  replies  as  follows: 

We  can  reciprocate  our  correspondent's  pleasure  by 
saying  that  we  are  glad  that  he  has  discovered  the  Witness, 
which  has  always  held  his  main  proposition,  namely,  that 
ground  rent  belongs  properly  to  the  community,  and  has 
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never  ceased,  as  occasion  offered,  to  affirm  or  assume  it, 
without  any  consideration  of  its  own  private  interests  or 
those  of  others.  Our  readers  know  quite  well  where  we 
stand  on  the  subject,  and  are,  we  assume,  in  the  abstract 
at  least,  generally  of  the  same  mind.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  journalists  generally  have  had  to  be  cautious 
about  touching  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  torrent  of  erudite 
and  mystifying  philosophy  allusion  to  it  was  of  old  time 
sure  to  tap.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since  Henry  George 
challenged  the  world  with  this  thesis.  Probably,  unless 
it  were  Karl  Marx,  there  was  no  philosopher  of  the  nine- 
teenth —  perhaps  of  any  —  century  whose  teaching  took 
such  a  hold  on  mankind  as  that  of  this  poor  printer  who 
observed  in  California  in  the  crudest  form  the  evils  of 
landlordism.  The  currency  of  both  these  revolutionists 
was  subterranean,  little  heeded  on  the  learned  surface 
of  life,  where  the  crazy  Satanism  of  Nietzsche  took  such 
ready  and  blighting  hold.  It  was  no  doubt,  as  our  cor- 
respondent implies,  willingly  neglected  by  those  whose 
interests  could  not  welcome  it. 

An  Eloquent  Tribute 

to  Henry  George 

A  T  the  beginnings  of  the  several  divisions  of  "Progress 
**•  and  Poverty"  Henry  George  put  quotations  from 
old  poems  that  had  evidently  haunted  his  mind  with  a 
kind  of  compelling  melody;  there  were  some  verses  by 
Charles  Mac.kay,  and  one  as  we  recall  by  Gerald  Massey. 
These  lines  from  poets  little  known  to  most  men,  with  their 
refrain  of  a  slowly  emerging  beneficent  end  foreshadowed 
through  the  sad  human  pages  of  oppression  and  misery, 
of  social  justice  that  was  to  come  long  after  the  centuries 
of  the  wretched  toiling  Egyptians,  of  old  Socrates  trudg- 
ing through  his  cell  "cheerily  to  and  fro"  —  it  was  mani- 
festly some  such  inspiring  theme  as  this  that  ran  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  that  great  leader  along  with  his  develop- 
ing thought  of  a  better  time  coming  for  all  mankind.  It 
was  this  fundamental  note  of  faith  that  made  "  Progress 
and  Poverty"  one  of  the  most  profoundly  eloquent  works 
that  have  ever  come  from  the  hand  of  man. 

—  McCREADY  SYKES  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 

No  Answer  But  One 


the  purchaser  of  the  Senator  Clark  house 
and  lot  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  said  that 
he  would  have  paid  more  for  the  property  had  there  been 
no  house  on  it,  he  said  more  than  words. 

This  house  cost  about  seven  million  dollars  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  apartment  house 
that  will  pay  dividends.  Real  estate  rides  along  on  other 
folks  courage.  A  person  who  bought  real  estate  in  New 
York  City  25  years  ago  and  let  it  ride,  gets  millions  out 
of  nothing  ventured. 


People  who  own  real  estate  are  sometimes  great  objectors 
to  the  courage  of  others  and  profits  arising  from  the  suc- 
cessful ventures  in  what  they  call  public  equities.  What 
greater  public  equity  than  in  land  monopoly?  Is  land 
with  water-falling  a  public  ownership  and  land  with  build- 
ings on  it  private  ownership?  Is  a  wheat  field  essentially 
different  from  a  water-power-field?  These  are  questions 
that  the  Single  Taxers  will  ask  you.  In  cases  like  this, 
you  have  to  think  a  whole  lot  before  you  can  answer  them, 
if  you  ever  do  answer  them. 

—  Evening  Journal,  Lewiston,  Me. 

SEATTLE'S  Chief  of  Police  tells  how  a  landlord  recently 
visited  him  and  complained  that  the  cops  would  not 
let  his  tenants  alone. 

"  I  am  paying  $18,000  a  year  taxes.  How  do  you  expect 
me  to  pay  my  taxes?"  "Don't  you  know  your  tenants 
are  operating  brothels  and  blind  pigs?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "But  who  else  would  rent  the 
places  (they  are  nothing  but  old  shacks  I  am  holding  for 
speculation)  and  pay  me  enough  to  meet  carrying  charges.  " 

This  is  a  suggestion  of  one  type  of  land  speculation, 
and  the  indirect  but  efficient  help  it  extends  to  vice. 

THERE  is  a  personal  equation  involved  in  the  attitude 
of  each  and  all  of  us  toward  the  problems  and  tend- 
encies of  our  time.  Life  is  immeasurably  freer,  happier 
and  fuller  for  us  because  other  men  and  women  of  other 
times  stood  for  justice  and  freedom  when  all  the  world 
seemed  black  and  yet  did  not  yield  to  the  Devil's  whisper, 
"What's  the  use?"  At  bottom  we  have  that  debt  to  pay 
and  when  we  go  over  the  Great  Divide  and  meet  the  spirits 
of  Milton  and  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  Garrison  and 
Lincoln  and  Emerson  and  Whitman  and  George  and  Hugo 
and  Mazzini  and  above  all,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazereth  — 
we  shall  have  less  humiliation  if  we  are  able  to  give  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  their  question,  "What  did  you  do  with 
that  which  I  bequeathed  you? 

—  JUDSON  KING. 


great  criticism  against  rating  is  not  merely 
that  it  lacks  uniformity,  and  is  unfair  between  the 
parties,  but  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  value  of  property  that 
you  tax  and  rate.  This  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  all  — 
that  it  taxes  improvements.  The  more  a  landlord  imp- 
proves  his  property  the  higher  he  is  rated;  the  more  he 
neglects  his  property  the  less  he  is  rated.  .  .  .  If  he 
allows  his  cottages  to  fall  into  decay  and  become  empty, 
his  rates  are  less;  but  if  he  is  a  good  sound  landlord,  who 
repairs  ruinous  cottages  and  builds  new  ones,  up  go  his 
rates.  The  man  who  trusts  to  obsolete  machinery  in  his 
business  can  keep  his  rates  low;  but  the  man  who  puts  in 
new  machinery  and  improves  his  buildings  has  to  pay  a 
higher  contribution  to  the  rates."  —  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 
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Chimney  Corner  Sold 

NO.  1  WALL  STREET,  corner  of  Wall  Street  and 
Broadway,  called  "Chimney  Corner"  because  that 
is  the  general  aspect  of  the  18-story  building  that  occupies 
it,  has  been  sold  for  a  price  not  published.  It  bears  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  valuable  piece  of  real  estate  in 
the  world,  considering  its  size.  It  extends  29.10  feet  on 
Broadway,  39.10  feet  on  Wall  Street,  and  its  superficial 
area  is  1,180  square  feet. 

It  was  sold  in  1905  for  $700,000,  the  ancient  4-story 
shack  that  stood  on  it  was  demolished  and  the  present 
18-story  "  chimney  "  was  erected.  It  is  assessed  for 
taxation  at  $1,100,000,  of  which  $875,000  is  assessed 
against  the  land. 

The  1905  price  for  this  parcel  just  shades  under  $600 
per  square  foot,  a  price  that  still  stands  —  or  did  until  this 
last  sale,  which  presumably  is  for  much  more  —  as  the  world's 
record.  The  second  best  rate  for  New  York  city  land 
was  paid  in  the  resent  sale  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  $339  per  square  foot. 

No.  1  Wall  Street  was  sold  about  1  10  years  ago  for  $4,500. 
Who  said  gold  mines? 

Commerce  and  Finance 


proposition  to  tax  land  values  only  would  do 
•*•    more  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  humanity  in 
general  than  anything  else  that  the  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive." —  ARTHUR  DUNN,  Business  Counsellor  and  Banker, 
New  York. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

CONCERNING  WOMEN 

This  is  a  volume  of  three  hundred  odd  pages  written  by  Suzanne 
LaFollette  and  published  by  Albert  and  Charles  Boni  of  this  city 
at  $2.50. 

It  is  with  scant  patience  that  the  reflecting  man  or  woman  regards 
the  general  tendency  to  be  interested  in  what  Mr.  So-and-So  writes 
about  women.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  importance  at  all  what 
some  individual  male  has  to  say  of  the  opposite  sex,  yet  this  litera- 
ture has  grown  until  it  now  assumes  bulky  proportions.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  we  are  almost  totally  without  a  literature  that  will  tell 
us  what  Women  Think  of  Men,  studies  of  the  male  sex  written  in  the 
same  self-sufficient  manner  of  these  masculine  —  and  a  few  feminine  — 
lucubrations,  until  we  wonder  if  there  are  two  species  rather  than  two 
sexes. 

This  tendency  to  place  woman  under  the  microscope  and  pronounce 
magisterially  upon  her  habits  as  if  she  were  a  recently  discovered 
natural  phenomemon,  and  not  a  part  of  the  human  race  influenced 
by  the  vices  and  virtues  that  naturally  react  upon  men  and  women 
alike,  arises  from  that  concept  of  superiority  which  men  assume  toward 
women,  and  partly,  too,  from  the  subordinate  economic  position  into 
which  she  even  more  than  man  is  placed.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
we  are  without  "Studies  of  Men"  from  female  writers  to  be  added 
to  this  already  portentous  and,  for  the  most  part,  worthless  literature. 

When  we  saw  the  title  "Concerning  Women"  we  feared  that  we 
were  opening  another  volume  from  [one  of  the  many  schools  of 
"Feminists,"  which  is  the  name  given  to  these  philosophers  who  dis- 
cuss the  "Woman  Question"  as  if  it  were  a  thing  apart  from  the  human 
question.  We  were  happily  undeceived.  Miss  LaFollette  sees  no 


way  of  tearing  apart  the  two  groups  of  humanity  and  considering 
them  as  isolated  phenomena.  That  kind  of  fatuous  speculation  is 
not  for  this  clear-sighted  young  woman  who  writes  intelligently,  spir- 
itedly, even  profoundly,  with  a  mastery  of  a  prose  style  remarkable 
for  its  clean-hitting,  vigorous  and  decisive  strokes. 

Here  for  example  on  page  117: 

"The  ultimate  emancipation  of  women,  then,  will  depend  not  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  which  have  subjected  her  to  man — 
that  is  but  a  step,  though  a  necessaary  one— but  upon  the  abolition  of 
all  those  restrictions  of  natural  human  rights  that  subject  the  mass  of 
humanity  to  a  privileged  class." 

And  on  page  178  where  she  speaks  of  those  laws  relating  to  women 
workers,  so  many  of  which  have  inured  to  her  disadvantage,  though 
imposed  for  her  protection: 

"There  is  in  all  this  bungling  effort  to  ameliorate  the  ills  of  working 
women  and  to  safeguard  through  them  the  future  of  the  race,  a  tacit 
recognition  of  economic  injustice  and  a  strange  incuriousness  about 
its  causes." 

And  on  page  190: 

"Under  a  monopolistic  economic  system  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  by  one's  labor  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  instead  of 
a  natural  right.  Women  are  simply  held  to  be  less  entitled  to  this 
privilege  than  men," 

And  on  page  195  where  we  shall  accord  ourselves  the  privilege  of 
a  more  lengthy  citation: 

"Here,  then,  is  the  tacit  assumption  that  marriage  is  the  special 
concern  of  woman,  and  one  whose  claims  must  take  precedence  over 
her  other  interests,  whatever  they  may  be;  that  marriage  and  mother- 
hood constitute  her  normal  life,  and  her  other  interests  something 
extra  normal  which  must  somehow  be  made  to  fit  in  if  possible.  I 
have  heard  of  no  institute  intended  to  find  a  way  to  reconcile  the  normal 
life  of  marriage  and  fatherhood  with  a  life  of  intellectual  activity,  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise;  although  when  one  considers  how  many  educated 
men  of  today  are  obliged  to  compromise  with  their  consciences  in  order 
to  secure  themselves  in  positions  which  will  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  families,  one  is  persuaded  that  some  such  institute  might  at 
least  be  equally  appropriate  and  equally  helpful  with  that  which 
Smith  College  has  established." 

And  on  page  207  where  she  summarizes  in  a  paragraph  the  burden 
of  the  work: 

"  In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  intimated  that  every  phase  of  the 
question  of  freedom  for  women  is  bound  up  with  the  larger  question 
of  human  freedom.  If  it  is  freedom  that  women  want,  they  cannot  be 
content  to  be  legally  equal  with  men;  but  having  gained  this  equality 
they  must  carry  on  their  struggle  against  the  oppressions  which  priv- 
ilege exercises  upon  humanity  at  large  by  virtue  of  an  usurped  economic 
power.  All  human  beings,  presumably,  would  gain  by  freedom;  but 
women  particularly  stand  to  gain  by  it,  for  as  I  have  shown,  they  are 
the  victims  of  special  prepossessions  which  mere  legal  equality  with 
men  may  hardly  be  expected  to  affect." 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  review  of  this  character  to  comment 
upon  another  review  of  the  same  book  which  appeared  in  The  New 
Republic  of  January  12.  We  cannot  expect  this  organ  of  the  dille- 
tante  to  be  anything  but  flippant  and  supercillious.  Without  any 
fundamental  principles  to  guide  its  policy,  The  New  Republic  is  a  per- 
fectly harmless  and  superficially  clever  exponent  of  patchwork  think- 
ing on  social  and  economic  reforms.  It  knows  nothing  and  cares  less 
for  the  profounder  currents  that  affect  our  industrial  life;  of  those  laws 
that  determine  the  economic  developments  of  peoples  it  does  not  dare 
to  breathe  even  in  whispers.  Its  editors  and  contributors  are  content 
to  be  clever  but  never  candid.  Mindful  always  of  the  sources  of  its  fin- 
ancial support  it  picks  its  steps  with  careful  premeditation,  though  with 
a  show  of  brave  words  that  cannot  possibly  offend.  It  is  a  perfectly 
ineffectual  journal  and  if  that  seems  a  harsh  criticism  it  will  not  appear 
so  to  the  editors  of  the  paper  for  that  is  all  that  it  is  intended  to  be. 

Listen  to  the  reviewer: 

On  almost  every  page  its  author  displays  a  warning  that  she  has 
something  to  convey  that  is  not  inevitably  associated  with  feminist 
doctrine. 
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This  in  face  of  the  author's  contention  and  of  the  argument  sus- 
tained throughout  that  until  freedom  of  access  to  natural  opportuni- 
ties is  secured  there  can  be  no  freedom  for  the  race.  This  may  not  be 
inevitably  associated  with  the  "feminist  doctrine" — whatever  that  is 
— but  it  is  inevitably  associated  with  the  economic  position  of  woman 
in  society,  and  that  is  what  Miss  I.aFollette  is  considering. 

And  when  The  New  Republic  reviewer  comes  to  the  author's  sug- 
gestion of  what  would  result  from  the  freeing  of  natural  opportuni- 
ties, she  says: 

"Utopia,  in  short.  And  unfortunately,  a  reader's  mental  muscles 
tend  to  become  lax  at  the  first  mention  of  a  Utopian  programme.  Miss 
LaFollette  is  admirable  as  long  as  she  remains  realistic;  but  beyond 
this  point  she  is  no  more  stimulating  than  any  other  fond  deviser  of 
an  earthly  Paradise." 

Laxity  of  one's  mental  muscles  fits  in  nicely  with  the  whole  policy 
of  The  New  Republic,  so  why  should  the  reviewer  worry?  If  the  self- 
sufficient  critic  were  able  to  realize  by  a  feat  of  the  imagination  of  which 
she  is  apparently  quite  incapable,  that  the  economic  position  of  woman 
is  due  to  restrictions,  she  might  be  able  to  understand  what  the  removal 
of  all  artificial  restrictions  would  accomplish.  One  is  rightfully  im- 
patient of  this  stupid  kind  of  dogmatism  which  characterizes  every 
solution  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  as  "Utopian." 

Here  is  a  work  on  which  more  honest  and  earnest  thought  has  gone 
than  is  expended  in  the  making  of  many  books.  We  say  to  The  New 
Republic  that  no  work  on  the  subject  has  appeared  in  recent  years 
more  worthy  of  analysis  page  by  page.  Yet  it  is  received  with  levity 
and  unseemly  flippancy  by  a  journal  whose  pretentiousness  is  equalled 
only  by  its  labored  cleverness,  its  avoidance  of  fundamentals  and  its 
milk  and  water  socialism.  — J.  D.  M. 

HEALTH,    FREEDOM   AND   SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

This  is  the  title  of  a  medical  book  of  337  pages — or  is  it  "medical," 
since  the  author  proposes  to  dispense  with  nearly  all  medicines? — 
by  J.  Haskel  Kritzer,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  the  Kritzer  Educa- 
tional Foundation  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  work  is  calculated  to  cause  a  shock  in  various  quarters,  for 
many  an  established  notion  regarding  the  effect  of  drugs  is  vigorously 
attacked.  The  physicians  come  in  for  some  fierce  onslaughts,  nor 
does  the  author  look  much  more  favorably  on  the  newer  schools  of 
practice,  osteopathy  and  chirpractice.  He  tilts  a  lance  against  many 
pet  ideas  among  which  is  the  use  of  salt  and  the  bath  tub.';  These  he 
unsparingly  condemns. 

We  are  not  competent  to  endorse  or  reject  the  author's  conclusions, 
which  are  frequently  supported  by  testimony  from  well  known  author- 
ities. It  is  a  thoughtful  book,  and  presents  the  author  as  one  con- 
versant with  the  widest  field  of  medical  research  and  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  that  pseudo  science.  There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in 
its  hints  as  to  diet  and  means  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Chapter  XXXVI,  the  last  in  the  book,  is  entitled  Social  Economic 
Justice  the  Basis  of  Health  and  Freedom,  confirms  the  author's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  philosophy  of  freedom  and  the  restoration  to  all  the 
people  of  the  natural  resources  now  monopolized  by  the  few. 

— J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

APPROVES  WHIDDEN   GRAHAM'S  ARTICLE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

"The  American  Farmer  and  the  Single  Tax,"  by  Whidden  Graham, 
in  your  Jan-Feb.  issue  expresses  my  ideas  of  the  situation  perfectly. 
More  articles  from  the  same  pen  will  prevent  many  Single  Taxers 
from  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  Unionism  is  one  of  the  smoke 
screens  that  hides  the  great  truth. 
Henry  George  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  A.  J.  MILLIGAN. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  AND  THE  SINGLE  TAX 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  with  much  interest  in  your  last  issue  an  article 
entitled  The  American  Farmer  and  the  Single  Tax,  in  which  the  idea 


is  set  forth  that  the  farmer  has  been  neglected  by  the  Single  Tax  ad- 
vocate in  favor  of  "labor"  and  that  little  hopes  of  success  can  be  enter- 
tained until  the  farmer  has  been  included  in  the  programme. 

This  sounds  strange  to  me  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  reading  and 
experience  had  led  me  to  think  that  the  mistakes  made  with  refer- 
ence to  Georgism  were  mostly  of  the  opposite  character.     I  have  a 
dim  recollection  of  reading  in  one  of  Henry  George's  subordinate  books 
an  answer  to  a  criticism  that  had  been  passed  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
to  the  effect  that  it  could  only  apply  to  agricultural  land.     Mr.  George 
went  into  detail  to  show  that  it  would  apply  to  all  land.     This  expla- 
nation interested  me  much  at  the  time  because  I  then  saw  something 
I  had  not  been  able  to  see  before  that  it  was  broader  than  a  rural  pro- 
position.    About  the  same  time  a  friend  of  mine  sojourned  in  my  home 
for  a  few  days  and  spent  his  extra  time  reading  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
but  before  he  had  finished  it  he  threw  it  down  in  disgust  and  said  it 
was  simply  a  scheme  to  get  everybody  out  on  the  farm  and  set  them 
raising  potatoes,  and  then  what  would  we  do  for  other  things  which 
were  as  necessary  to  our  well  being  as  farm  products.     In  answer  to 
that  criticism  I  tried  to  convey  to  him  some  of  my  recently  acquired 
information  about  it  applying  to  all  lands,  but  without  avail.     This 
mistake,  as  I  now  think,  was  due  to  Mr.  Georges'  frequent  use  of  agri- 
culture as  an  illustration.     But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  the 
rural    application    would    be    missed    entirely    by    the     latter    day 
leaders. 

It  seems  to  me  the  farmers  are  now  at  a  stage  where  they  would  be 
open  to  the  Single  Tax  Philosophy  as  a  solution  for  their  problems. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  problems  are  growing  serious  and  no  other 
solution  seems  to  offer  itself. 

I  talked  with  a  farmer  recently  who  was  complaining  about  the 
heavy  and  unjust  burden  of  taxation.  He  had  probably  never  heard 
of  the  Single  Tax  but  gave  utterance  to  one  of  the  most  common  Geor- 
gian arguments  evidently  thought  out  by  himself.  He  said  here  are 
two  farmers.  Both  hard  workers  and  very  economical.  They  had 
saved  a  little  money.  Their  farms  are  considerably  run  down.  So 
one  of  them  takes  his  money  and  improves  his  house  and  barn  making 
a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  but  adding  nothing  to  his  income 
and  increasing  his  taxes.  The  other  buys  tax-free  bonds  and  leaves 
his  premises  as  they  were  adding  considerable  to  his  income,  but  his 
taxes  remain  as  they  were.  He  thought  it  was  all  very  unjust.  Is  not 
a  mind  like  that  open  to  the  Georgian  philosophy? 

I  have  also  been  impressed  lately  with  the  fact  that  the  farmer  who 
lives  a  mile  or  more  from  town  and  off  the  improved  road  (and  that  is 
where  the  average  farmer  still  is  in  spite  of  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
city  and  good  roads)  realizes  that  he  possesses  little  or  no  site  value, 
though  he  has  no  knowledge  of  that  term.  I  know  of  four  heirs  to  an 
estate  consisting  of  a  farm  on  a  "dirt"  road  who  were  trying  to  dis- 
solve their  joint  ownership.  One  of  them  proposed  to  buy  out  the 
others  at  §700  per  share  and  the  others  proposed  to  sell  at  $900.  I 
do  not  know  the  final  price  agreed  upon  but  it  was  not  in  excess  of 
$3,600.  Yet  there  was  a  good  house  and  barn  and  other  buildings 
of  the  vintage  of  the  '90s  which  could  not  be  built  now  for  $10,000. 

I  also  saw  a  farmer  building  a  commodious  barn  on  his  farm  with  all 
the  modern  equipment  for  dairying,  and  his  neighbors  were  criticis- 
ing him  because  they  said  he  is  spending  money  more  than  he  could 
sell  the  farm  land  for,  including  the  barn  and  the  house. 

I  rode  out  sometime  ago  with  a  real  estate  agent  who  had  a  number 
of  farms  listed.  As  we  rode  up  to  one  farm  after  another  I  said  what 
are  you  asking  for  this  farm,  and  he  told  me.  I  said  tha.t  the  buildings 
are  worth  more  than  that,  and  he  agreed  with  me,  adding  "we  ar« 
offering  these  farms  at  very  reasonable  prices."  But  none  of  them 
sold  at  those  figures.  All  this  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  city  of  125,000 
people.  It  appears  to  me  under  such  conditions  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  for  a  good  persuader  to  make  th«  farmer  see  that  they  pos- 
sess no  site  value  in  such  cases  and  therefore  to  put  all  the  tax  on  site 
value  would  not  bear  heavily  on  them.  I  understand  also  that  the 
programme  of  the  school  authorities  call  for  the  gradual  closing  of  the 
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"little  red  school  house"  and  consolidating  in  the  villages.  If  that  is 
the  case  it  will  withdraw  still  more  of  the  site  value  from  the  "dirt" 
road  farms.  If  you  can  indeed  take  something  from  nothing,  for  as 
I  recall  Henry  George's  teaching,  the  schoolhouse  was  one  of  the  public 
improvements  that  made  site  value. 

This  situation  may  be  a  little  peculiar,  for  we  have  been  for  amny 
years  under  what  our  Ohio  neighbors  call  "The  Pennsylvania  Single 
Tax"  and  that  is  different  from  most  of  the  tax  systems  in  the  rural 
states.  But  such  a  situation  is  in  keeping  with  George's  teaching 
that  under  the  operations  of  his  philosophy  much  land  would  yield 
no  tax  though  it  would  not  be  affected  in  any  other  way. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out  in  the  West  among  the  soar- 
ing farm  prices.  But  I  am  under  the  impression  that  those  figures 
represent  speculative  value  or  something  else  than  either  site  or  utility 
value. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  Single  Tax  if  it  were  generally  applied 
farming  would  approach  the  condition  of  a  tax-free  industry,  not  even 
being  required  to  pay  a  site  tax  in  many  cases,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  groaning  under  the  tax  burden  there  ought  to  be  some  power 
of  appeal  in  that. 

I  do  not  think  the  farm  problem  is  a  problem  apart  from  others, 
but  just  a  phase  of  the  general  problem.  And  since  his  is  still  one  of 
the  leading  industries  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  solve  anybody's 
problems  without  including  him.  If  the  Single  Tax  authorities  today 
have  overlooked  him  it  is  time  for  them  to  start  a  movement  with 
the  slogan  "back  to  Henry  George"  for  certainly  he  had  the  farmer 
in  mind. 
Waterford,  Pa.  — J.  E.  BARR. 

THE  ADVANCE   IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

You  will  doubtless  have  seen  from  Land  and  Liberty  how  our  pro- 
gress in  municipal  matters  in  British  Columbia  appears  to  them  at  a 
distance.  We  have  also  made  some  progress  in  provincial  affairs. 
I  am  a  farmer  here,  living  directly  under  provincial  laws  outside  of 
any  municipality.  The  present  government  exempted  our  improve- 
ments up  to  $1,500.  There  is  also  a  wild  Land  Tax  of  five  per  cent, 
on  unimproved  land.  The  Wild  Land  Tax  is  not  very  well  adminis- 
tered, or  it  would  stop  speculation  altogether,  but  it  shows  how  the 
politicians  are  interpreting  public  opinion. 

There  is  a  new  university  at  Point  Grey,  a  suburb  of  Vancouver. 
The  government  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  land  around  the  site  to 
help  pay  the  cost.  I  wrote  to  the  press  explaining  the  Canberra  plan  in 
Australia  and  advocated  a  similar  plan  for  the  British  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Shortly  afterwards  the  Minister  of  Lands  in  the  Provincial 
Parliament  announced  that  he  would  follow  the  Canberra  plan  in 
part.  That  was  a  year  ago.  I  noticed  lately  that  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  in  the  House  which  is  uow  in  session  he  said  that  he 
had  sold  30  plots  and  leased  21.  Whether  my  letter  did  any  good  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  One  thing  at  least  is  encouraging— there  are 
takers  for  the  leases,  though  I  have  heard  nothing  yet  about  the  terms. 
They  may  be  quite  fantastic  for  anything  I  know.  It  is  usually  any 
way  but  the  straightforward  way. 

I  notice  that  neighboring  municipality,  Saanich,  took  a  plebecite 
on  the  question  of  taxing  improvements  at  the  recent  election.  The 
vote  stood  as  follows;  In  favor  of  taxing  improvements,  466;  op- 
posed, 1,751.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  verdict  the  Council  is  going  ahead 
to  impose  the  taxation  of  improvements,  maintaining  that  otherwise 
bankruptcy  stares  them  in  the  face.  Of  course  they  could  easily  avoid 
taxing  improvements  if  they  were  willing  to  increase  the  tax  on  land 
values,  but  the  speculators  are  fighting  the  fight  of  their  lives. 
Pender  Island,  B.  C.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

THE   NO  TAX   DAY   COMING 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

We  in  New  South  Wales  and  those  who  reside  in  Queensland  are 
about  as  far  forward  in  taking  the  rent  of  land  instead  of  taxation  as 


any  part  of  the  world,  for  we  take  the  revenue  required  for  local  govern- 
ment purposes  as  a  proportion  of  annual  rental  value  of  sites,  though 
disguised  under  the  false  title  of  "rating  on  land  values,"  and  take 
from  a  third  to  almost  a  half  of  the  site  rent.  When  we  get  wise  we 
will  take  the  whole  of  it — say  a  shilling  in  the  pound  (as  they  call  it  in 
their  patter)  on  the  value  of  the  title,  for  it  is  not  the  land  that  man  has 
the  power  to  sell,  but  only  the  paper,  collected  by  the  body  nearest 
the  people,  the  local  government,  which  will  pass  on  half  of  it,  the  state 
government  taking  about  a  third  and  the  Federal  govrenment  the  added 
sixth. 

It  is  only  the  holder  of  the  fee  simple  title  who  may  vote  at  the  polls 
to  decide  on  the  method  of  taxing,  but  land  users  readily  vote  for  the 
Georgian  basis,  it  is  only  the  land  withholders  who  vote  for  taxes. 
The  "No  Tax  Day  is  coming." 
New  South  Wales,  Australia.  G.  R.  HARRISON. 

BOLTON    HALL    IN    PRAISE   OF   STANLEY   WEYMAN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

I  always  feel  grateful  to  anyone  who  tells  me  of  an  interesting  book 
that  has  such  a  literary  or  significant  a  character  as  to  make  me  glad , 
not  only  to  have  read  it,  but  to  know  about  it.  I  think  Single  Taxers 
generally  feel  that  way ;  we  all  want  to  be  entertained,  but  not  with  piffle. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman's  "The  Great  House"  is  such  a  book  (Long- 
mans Green).  P.  134  shows  that  Stanley  knows  the  Land  Question: 
(the  time  is  about  1848— "the  hungry  forties"  as  it  was  called). 

"Have  you  made  a  fortune  farming? — -Why  not? — 

"Because  you  are  paying  a  protected  rent;  because  you  pay  high 
for  feeding  stuff.  Because  you  pay  poor  rates  so  high  you'd  be  better 
off  paying  double  wages.  There's  only  one  man  benefits  by  the  corn 
tax,  sir,  there's  only  one  man  who  is  truly  protected,  and  that  is  the 
landlord. " 

His  "A  Gentleman  of  France"  and  "The  Long  Night"  are  also 
high  class  and  fascinating  novels. 
New  York  City.  BOLTON  HALL. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  CROPS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

I  have  carefully  read  the  article  of  Whidden  Graham  entitled  "The 
Farmer  and  the  Single  Tax."  The  trouble  with  the  farmer  or  with 
too  many  of  them,  is  that  they  started  out  as  farmers  and  land  specu- 
lators. They  wanted  their  crops  of  potatoes  they  produced  and  the 
crop  of  land  values  that  others  produced.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
crop  of  land  values  that  has  put  the  farmer  where  he  is  today,  for  you 
cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

As  for  the  city  dwellers  many  of  them  are  complaining  of  high  rents, 
unemployment  and  slums,  etc.,  but  they  too  are  withholding  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  land  from  use  in  the  cities.  In  fact  they  are  doing  the  very 
thing  that  causes  high  rents.  There  are  too  many  farmers  and  city 
workers  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  They  do  not  realize 
that  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint  a  system  of  live  and  let  live  is  better 
than  a  system  of  each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Not  until  the  workers  realize  this  truth  will  we  progress  as  we  should, 
and  in  my  humbler  opinion  we  are  progressing  today  as  never  before. 
Look  at  the  opposition  which  is  starting  colleges  to  lead  people  astray 
from  justice  and  liberty. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  GEORGE  LLOYD. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  E.  Solly  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado, at  the  age  of  87,  removes  from  the  ranks  in  which  she  was  a 
faithful  worker  one  of  the  foremost  Single  Taxers  in  that  city,  where 
she  had  lived  for  many  years.  She  gave  liberally  to  charity,  though 
she  was  keenly  aware  that  nothing  would  permanently  remedy  con- 
ditions save  the  application  of  the  Georgian  policy.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Dr.  E.  M.  E.  Solly,  long  known  to  the  city  as  its  "beloved 
physician."  She  was  for  many  years  a  friend  of  this  paper. 
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THE  sale  of  the  old  Union  Square  Hotel  at  15th  Street,  Union  Square, 
this  city,  recalls  the  memorable  campaign  of  1897,  for  it  was  here  that 
Henry  George  lived  and  died  at  the  close  of  his  campaign  for  the 
mayoralty. 

Miss  FLORENCE  GARVIN,  of  Arden,  Delaware,  keeps  up  her  letter 
writing  to  the  papers. 

THE  Library  Association,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  in  need  of  Jan- 
Feb.  1925,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  for  binding. 

THE  Yakima,  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic  recently  invited  correspon- 
dence from  its  readers  on  gifts  of  some  Christmas  season  from  which 
they  derived  the  greatest  pleasure.  One  subscriber,  J.  C.  Dobrin,  re- 
plied that  "the  Christmas  gift  which  stands  out  most  clearly  in  my 
memory  was  the  present  of  the  book  by  Henry  George,  "  Progress  and 
Poverty."  This  book  gave  me  the  light  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Christinas  spirit." 

THE  Library  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  in 
need  of  issue  of  LAND  AND. FREEDOM  for  March-April,  1923. 

THE  Standard  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  having  attained  its  21st. 
birthday,  issued  in  December  an  anniversary  number,  consisting  of 
32  pages.  This  paper  is  ably  edited  by  A.  G.  Huie  and  its  criticism 
of  opponents  is  trenchant  and  oftimes  witty.  He  is  a  bold  man  who 
will  attempt  to  cross  swords  in  controversy  with  Brother  Huie.  This 
anniversary  number  is  full  of  good  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an 
address  on  the  Single  Tax  recently  broadcasted.  The  paper  is  full 
of  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  Australian  leaders,  some 
of  whom,  especially,  Geo.  Fowlds  and  P.  J.  Regan,  are  not  unknown 
to  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

THE  Lawrence  Democrat- Union  of  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  says  of  our 
friend  W.  E.  Alexander,  of  Ethridge,  Tenn.:  "He  can  tell  you  more 
about  the  Single  Tax  in  a  minute  than  you  can  read  in  a  month.  He 
actually  goes  so  far  as  to  prove  his  theory  by  scriptural  backing.  He's 
pretty  good  natured  about  it  however."  Mr.  Alexander  came  back 
with  a  two  column  article  in  the  Democrat-  Union  telling  of  Single  Tax 
progress. 

F.  K.  PERRY  of  Union  City,  Conn.,  contributes  a  long  letter  to  the 
Naugatuck  Daily  News  in  which  he  reviews  some  of  the  fiscal  advances 
in  our  direction  in  Australia  and  Pittsburgh. 

THE  present  Mexican  Consul  to  Germany,  Dr.  Ramon  P.  de  Negri, 
writes  Mr.  Waldo  J.  Wernicke,  is  a  Henry  George  man  and  Mr.  Wern- 
icke  suggests  that  some  of  our  German  or  Belgian  friends  should  in- 
terview him.  Mr.  de  Negri  attended  the  Anti-Imperalist  World  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Belgium  on  Feb.  10. 

JOSEPH  H.  NEWMAN,  once  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club,  and  not  inactive  in  local  work  for  the  cause,  has  recently  become 
Vice-President  of  the  Closson-Parkhurst  Engineering  Corporation 
of  this  city. 

R.  B.  BLAKEMORE,  of  Fargo,  No.  Dakota,  writes:  "I  enjoy  every 
number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  wish  I  could  do  more  to  insure 
its  permanency  after  you  and  all  the  rest  of  us  older  "Crosdalers"  are 
gone.  What  we  sadly  need  in  the  movement  is  an  active  school 
among  the  young  who  are  coming  upon  the  field  of  social  and  political 
activity,  who  are  steeped  and  convinced  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
— therefore  initiatively  active." 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING  heads  a  committee  to  reorganize  the  Chicago 
Single  Tax  Club.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Tideman  is  at  work  to  get  together  the  Single  Tax  women  of  the 
city  for  effective  work. 


C.  A.  McLEMORE,  whom  most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  appears 
every  now  and  then  with  a  letter  in  the  Los  Angeles  Record. 

HEALTH  COMMISSIONER  HARRIS  said  recently:  "Congested  hous- 
ing is  a  breeder  of  epidemics,  and  the  greatest  casualties  in  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  of  1918  were  in  those  districts  where  two  or  more 
people  were  forced  to  live  in  one  room." 

HOWARD  M.  HOLMES  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  Single  Tax  letters 
to  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOOTH  FLETCHER,  from  Marion,  Ohio,  addressed 
the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  title  of  his 
address  being,  "When  A  Man  Gets  Vision." 

THE  Reiristo  Imposta  Unico,  from  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  is  an  enterprising  Single  Tax  paper.  The  current  issue  con- 
tains translations  from  the  works  of  Henry  George,  and  articles  by 
Andres  Lamas  and  Dr.  Andre  Maspero  Castro.  Among  the  articles 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference  with  mention  of  the 
formation  of  the  International  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
and  Free  Trade.  The  paper  is  running  serially  the  story  of  My  Dic- 
tatorship in  Portorgesse. 

MRS.  GRACE  DONALDSON,  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  an  active  worker  in 
the  Commonwealth  Land  Party,  writes  us  saying:  "The  paper  is  worth 
more  than  the  increased  cost." 

THE  Wisconsin  Single  Taxers  are  preparing  to  organize.  Mr.  Her- 
man Reel  is  sponsoring  this  new  movement. 

ON  Sunday,  February  13,  Mr.  VanVeen  addressed  a  goodly  sized 
audience  of  the  American  Educational  Forum  at  the  Hotel  Ansonia, 
Broadway  and  74th  street,  this  city.  Regular  meetings  are  conducted 
at  this  place  every  Sunday  at  3  P.  M. 

Miss  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON  is  preparing  some  lectures  on  the 
Danish  Small-Holders  movement  and  is  getting  material  and  patronage 
from  the  Danish  government.  She  is  to  have  lantern  slides  and  moving 
pictures  where  these  can  be  used. 

OUR  visitor  from  England,  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell,  journeyed  to  Green- 
wood cemetery  in  company  with  Messrs.  Macey  and  Pleydell,  to  see 
the  grave  of  Heury  George.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
simple  inscription  on  the  headstone  of  Henry  George  Jr.,  "  I  have  kept 
the  faith;"  and  with  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  (selected  by  the 
son)  on  the  father's  monument; — the  passage  from  the  last  chapter  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  beginning:  "The  truth  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  will  not  find  easy  acceptance."  Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  his 
regret  that  many  of  our  English  friends  might  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  this  spot,  but  that  he  would  have  to  represent  them  in 
this  tribute  to  our  departed  leader  and  try  to  convey  to  them  his  im- 
pressions of  this  pilgrimage. 

THAT  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  belonged  to  a  Free  Trade  Club, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  see  every  custom  house  in  ruins, 
was  told  at  the  Ashley  Mitchell  dinner  by  a  fellow-member  of  that 
club,  F.  C.  Leubuscher. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  change  his 
views,  though  in  later  years  he  refrained  from  expressing  them.  In 
the  life  of  James  Bryce  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  just  off  the  press,  it  is  re- 
corded that: 

"President  Roosevelt  admitted  to  Bryce  that  he  himself  was  a  free- 
trader, but  that  "having  chosen  the  Trusts  as  the  object  of  attack, 
he  would  be  throwing  away  his  chances  of  victory  if  he  embarrassed 
himself  with  a  simultaneous  onslaught  on  the  tariff." 
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Mr.  Miller  has  dignity,  intelligence  and  power. 

—Boston  Transcript. 

The  writer  of  this  well  written,  frequently  dis- 
tinguished verse  is  aware,  like  the  reader,  that 
he  is  a  voice  of  earlier  decades. 
Technically  the  poems  attain  as  a  rule  to  excel- 
lent conventional  form  (though  they  are  not 
metrically  unerring) ;  frequently  there  is  a  marked 
grace  and  even  nobility  of  tone — a  quiet  aesthe- 
tic value  less  vivid,  original,  daring,  also  less 
merely  decorative,  than  that  typical  of  the  poetry 
of  the  hour.  —Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  reflect  the  spirit  of 
a  past  generation  and  will  give  pleasure  to  a  wide 
field  of  readers.  —Boston  Globe. 

I  am  keen  about  your  book. 

— Anna  George  de  Mille,  N.  Y.  City 

I  am  truly  glad  and  thankful  for  this  work.  Your 
tribute  to  Henry  George  stands  out  for  me  as 
supreme.  Your  "Two  Gentlemen"  ought  to  be 
printed  everywhere. 

— A.  C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Canada 

• 

There  is  so  much  verse  written  nowadays  that 
seems  to  be  intentionally  uncouth  and  obscure 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  thoughts  expressed 
not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and  grace. 
— Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  are  the  poet  our  Grand  Saint,  Henry  George, 
prophesied — Frank  G.  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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A  New  Edition  Complete 
CLOTH  BOUND,  PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 

This  remains  the  most  thorough  treatment 
of  the  tariff  question  from  every  angle.  No 
one — not  even  Bastiat — has  submitted  the  vexed 
question  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade  to  so  search- 
ing an  analysis.  It  is  a  signal  achievement  of 
a  master  mind  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason. 
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Cloth  Bound,  Unabridged,  $1.00  Postpaid 

The  work  that  started  the  real  movement  for 
industrial  freedom,  whose  advocates  are  at  work 
in  every  known  country  in  the  world. 

Pronounced  "the  most  eloquent  book  that  ever 
came  form  the  hand  of  man." 
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Progress  and  Poverty 

Abridged  Edition,  55  Cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  of  abridgement  has  been  ably  done 
by  Anna  George  deMille  (daughter  of  Henry 
George)  and  Louis  F.  Post. 
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VANGUARD  PRESS,  81  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
What  Is  The  Single  Tax? 

By  Louis  F.  Post  55  Cents,  Postpaid 

This  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  written  by  the  veteran 
writer  and  journalist,  long  associated  with  the 
Great  Emancipator. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Raking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-••  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THE  Florida  land  boom  having  subsided  we  now  have 
the  aftermath.  The  Coral  Gables  Corporation  have 
started  suit  against  several  thousand  delinquent  purchas- 
ers. The  aggregate  of  the  suits  begun  amount,  it  is  stated, 
to  several  million  dollars.  Hiram  F.  Harris,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Controller  of  the  Corporation,  states: 

"In  the  main  these  suits  are  brought  against  people 
who,  by  their  own  actions,  signify  that  they  were  gamb- 
ling with  our  property — purchasers  who  were  willing 
enough  to  hold  the  land  in  expectation  of  ultimate  profit 
but  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  privilege." 

GAMBLING  with  "our  land"!  What  did  he  suppose 
they  were  doing?  The  Coral  Gables  Corporation  offered 
just  that  inducement.  Now  that  the  gamble  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  they  turn  on  their  investors  and  add  to  the  possible 
injury  of  a  suit  the  insult  of  abuse.  Gamblers  indeed ! 
Of  course  they  were.  But  so  too  was  the  Coral  Gables 
Corporation  And  had  these  investors  won  they  would 
not  have  sent  up  this  piteous  squeal.  They  would  have 
taken  back  the  lots  and  pocketed  the  profit  from  the  in- 
creased land  value. 

T3UT  it  turned  out  otherwise.  The  investors  played 
•*-*the  touted  thing;  they  put  their  money  on  the  wrong 
horse.  Of  course  they  are  not  willing  to  "pay  for  the 
privilege"  they  thought  they  would  secure  and  did  not, 
the  privilege  of  buying  land  and  profiting  by  the  increase 
in  value  due  to  the  labor  of  others.  "Gambling  with  our 
property,"  say  the  touts.  Who  made  it  theirs?  Florida 
was  here  when  God  fashioned  the  world,  here  when  Col- 
umbus landed,  here  when  the  devoted  Jesuit  fathers  car- 
ried their  missionary  labors  to  the  Seminoles.  No  man's 
labor  has  added  anything  to  it,  and  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  men,  done  with  earthly  activities,  have  been 
consigned  to  its  bosom.  It  belongs  not  to  the  Coral  Gables 
Corporation,  nor  to  the  deluded  investors  tempted  by  them 
to  bargain  for  choice  pieces  of  it,  but  to  all  that  inhabit 
it.  This  is  the  one  thing  that  among  all  things  uncertain 
and  variable  is  a  fixed  and  immutable  truth. 

T  N  a  recent  number  of  the  Yale  Review  President  Arthur 
*•  T.  Hadley  discusses  "Principles  and  Methods  of  Rate 
Regulation."  In  his  article  he  says  many  things  that 
are  important  and  well  stated.  The  defect  is  that  the 
admirable  things  he  says  of  the  law  of  competition  and 


its  beneficent  operations  as  applied  to  production  of  com- 
modities do  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  railroads  and 
other  public  service  utilities  that  require  the  use  of  land. 
President  Hadley's  conclusions  are  vitiated  by  the  ignoring 
of  this  essential  difference. 

WHEN  a  commodity  becomes  scarce  and  prices  rise, 
capital  flows  into  that  industry.  There  is  no  need 
for  regulation  of  prices  of  these  commodities  produced 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  Values  are  determined 
by  demand  and  supply  and  the  value  of  anything  is  meas- 
ured by  its  cost  of  production.  There  can  be  no  long 
continued  scarcity  of  anything  that  labor  can  produce 
and  where  the  element  of  monopoly  does  not  enter.  But 
railroads  cannot  be  produced  in  answer  to  demand,  like 
chairs,  tables  or  houses,  nor  is  the  rate  of  transportation 
fixed  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the  factors  govern- 
ing production  or  service  in  other  lines. 

"PRESIDENT  HADLEY  seems  to  think  that  because 
-*-  business  units  today  are  necessarily  large  "free  com- 
petition in  the  old  sense  is  impossible,  that  the  steam 
engine  and  the  puddling  furnace  make  it  difficult  to  apply 
the  principle  of  competition."  If  it  is  the  size  of  business 
units  that  makes  competition  impossible  the  argument 
for  price  regulation  is  indefinitely  widened  and  we  are 
landed,  willy  nilly,  straight  into  the  socialist  camp.  But 
happily  it  ig  not  so.  No  matter  how  large  these  business 
units — if  size  and  nothing  more  important  is  involved — 
the  principle  of  present  or  potential  competition  persists. 
And  it  is  not  puddling  furnaces  nor  steam  engines  that 
make  railroads — it  is  rights  of  -way.  And  not  the  size  of 
business  units,  but  the  exclusive  character  of  the  privilege 
granted  is  the  important  consideration.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  what  President  Hadley  has  to  say 
has  little  bearing  on  the  subject  he  is  treating.  There  is 
a  "missing  middle"  in  an  otherwise  interesting  discussion. 

CLARENCE  COOK  LITTLE,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  says:  "We  are  likely  to  go 
tumbling  straight  back  to  fundamentals."  That  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  statements  that  are  important  if 
true.  As  a  prediction  it  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  true  one. 
The  world  cannot  always  content  itself  with  the  super- 
ficies of  modern  life;  there  must  come  a  reaction  for  some- 
thing real  and  permanent,  something  that  will  respond  to 
the  uneasy  consciousness  that  all  is  not  right  with  the 
world  despite  the  fact  that  God's  in  His  heaven. 
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WE  are  surfeited  with  statistics,  talks  of  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation,  usually  quite  superficially 
treated,  the  smartness  of  economic  and  political  thinkers 
more  anxious  to  "show  off"  than  to  get  to  the  roots  of 
truth,  strutting,  vain,  pompous  in  littleness,  scrappy,  and 
ostentatious  with  mere  surface  thinking.  Santayana 
says,  "Never  was  the  human  mind  master  of  so  many 
facts  and  sure  of  so  few  principles."  This  admirably  sum- 
marizes modern  tendencies.  Yet  the  pendulum  must 
swing,  as  Dr.  Little  predicts.  We  shall  go  "tumbling 
back  to  fundamentals."  And  this  will  be  our  opportunity 
and  this  is  our  hope. 

\  LL  the  more  reason  then  for  Single  Taxers  to  refrain 
*•  *•  from  the  temptation  to  restate  the  principles  of  Henry 
George  in  language  to  conform  to  the  ephemeral  dialect 
of  a  superficial  decade.  The  old  formulas  in  the  word  of 
Progress  and  Poverty  do  not  need  to  be  reconstructed, 
but  only  restated  in  the  clear  luminous  language  of  its 
author.  The  primitive  strength  of  our  English  tongue 
was  his ;  the  throbbing,  exultant  note  of  the  prophet  was 
sounded  by  this  master  of  style.  His  style  served  him 
perfectly  as  the  instrument  for  the  inculation  of  the  great 
truth  he  sought  to  popularize ;  no  one  can  hope  to  improve 
upon  it.  And  we  shall  return  to  it;  it  will  not  seem  foreign 
to  us.  It  is  the  language  that  Bacon  spoke,  and  Carlyle, 
and  we  are  concerned,  not  with  the  trifling  literary 
feats  of  superficially  clever  men,  but  with  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  that  are  not  for  the  age  but  for  all  time, 
and  ring  as  solemnly  down  the  ages  as  the  language  of 
King  James'  version  of  the  Bible.  And  if  these  wonder- 
ful scholars  who  took  the  message  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  enshrined  them  into  the  English  that  still  enchants, 
were  inspired,  so  was  Henry  George. 

T  AWNDALE,  CALIFORNIA,  has  hit  upon  a  unique 
-"— '  kind  of  taxation,  if  anything  in  the  way  of  taxation 
can  be  called  unique.  It  taxes  funerals  that  pass  through 
its  streets,  and  the  town  expects  to  raise  enough  revenue 
from  this  source  to  meet  all  expenses.  San  Mateo  county 
is  also  collecting  one  dollar  for  each  funeral  passing  from 
San  Francisco  county.  It  is  perhaps  singularly  approp- 
riate that  the  citizen  should  be  reminded  as  he  makes  his 
exit  of  the  system  that  taxes  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

A /TR.  STEPHEN  BELL,  in  Commerce  and  Finance, 
J-»  •*-  a  paper  which  we  have  had  many  an  occasion  to 
commend,  comments  in  a  recent  issue  on  the  curious  con- 
tradiction that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  a  singularly 
gifted  and  superior  people  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
tenaciously  to  the  belief  in  the  need  of  a  protective  tariff. 
He  calls  this  a  "baseless  superstition."  There  is  surely 
something  amusing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  people  who  think 
themselves  smarter  than  any  race  on  earth  crouched 


tremblingly  behind  tariff  walls.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
is  amusing  in  the  tariff  superstition.  It  is  necessary,  we 
are  told,  in  order  that  labor  may  be  "protected." 

IT  ought  to  be  clear  that  it  is  not  to  protect  labor,  but 
*•  to  prevent  labor  from  doing  something  that  it  would 
otherwise  do.  A  thing  is  made,  some  form  of  wealth  is 
produced.  It  exists  as  a  concrete  product  of  wealth,  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  watch  or  a  piano.  The  maker  of  this  thing 
does  not  wish  to  possess  it  himself,  but  to  exchange  it  for 
something  else.  How  can  he  be  protected  or  in  any  way 
benefited  by  denying  him  the  opportunity  to  exchange  it 
at  the  best  possible  advantage  to  himself?  What  are 
national  boundaries  any  more  than  state  boundaries  to 
him,  if  somewhere  other  laborers  offer  in  exchange  some- 
thing he  wants  more  than  the  thing  he  has  made?  It  is 
clear  that  to  interfere  with  him  is  to  place  him  at  a  grave 
disadvantage. 

ALL  this  has  been  said  before  many,  many  times.  It 
ought  to  be  obvious  to  a  child.  Yet  around  the  denial 
to  labor  of  this  inherent  right  to  dispose  of  what  he  has 
made  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  has  grown  up  a 
wonderful  philosophy,  a  host  of  self-contradictory  pro- 
positions embodied  in  big  books,  and  taught  indeed  in  some 
of  the  universities.  Bedlam  will  be  searched  in  vain  for 
anything  to  match  it.  Differing  wage  rates  in  different 
countries,  standards  of  living,  diversification  of  industries, 
"the  foreigner  pays  the  tax" — all  serve  to  bewilder  the  poor 
simpleton  who  takes  his  economic  philosophy  from  the 
political  party  to  which  he  pins  his  faith.  But  not  a  single 
one  of  these  arguments  is  relevant.  The  right  of  man  to 
exchange  the  product  of  his  labor  for  the  product  of  another, 
though  that  other  resides  at  the  "ends  of  the  earth,"  is 
not  only  an  inherent  right,  but  it  is  the  basis,  along  with 
other  things,  of  all  enduring  prosperity. 

NO  work  has  been  written  in  modern  times  so  search- 
ing in  its  analysis,  so  piercingly  destructive  of  this 
curious  superstition,  as  Henry  George's  Protection  or 
Free  Trade.  As  one  reads  the  scales  drop  from  his  eyes, 
the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  known  as  "protection" 
crumbles  away.  Other  useful  works  have  been  written 
on  this  subject,  Bastiat,  Sumner,  Taussig,  General  Lieb — 
all  have  administered  more  or  less  telling  blows  to  the 
fetich.  But  George  did  more — he  demolished  the  whole 
structure.  No  greater  work  of  its  kind  has  ever  come 
from  the  hand  of  man — it  is  sui  generis. 

IN  another  column  we  print  the  Memorandum  addressed 
to  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations 
convening  at  this  writing  in  Geneva.  The  agenda  of  the 
Conference  explicitly  raises  for  discussion  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  protective  tariffs,  trade  barriers  and  other  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  peoples. 
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The  document  emanates  officially  from  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  Free  Trade  and  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  of  which  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  of  this  city 
is  president.  A  committee  representing  the  Union  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Madsen  and  F.  C.  R.  Douglass 
is  present  at  the  Conference  at  Geneva.  The  Memoran- 
dum was  posted  to  three  hundred  delegates  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  the  English  Committee  has 
called  for  immediate  translation  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  other  countries  for  their  publicists  at  home. 


The  Single  Tax  City 


of  Canberra 


r^HE  April  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  gives  an 
•*•  account  of  Canberra,  the  Federal  capital  of  Australia. 
The  article  is  by  John  Reay  Watson. 

The  writer  tells  us  that  it  is  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
garden  city  in  the  world.  "It  lies  in  an  ampitheatre  of  hills, 
with  an  outlook  toward  the  North  and  the  Northeast  .  .  . 
The  chief  eminence  has  been  named  Capital  Hill,  and  there, 
in  imitation  of  Washington,  the  Parliamentary  buildings 
will  be  erected." 

The  Federal  capital  will  be  moved  from  Melbourne,  and 
600  new  houses  will  be  ready  for  the  influx  of  population. 
Over  600  civil  servants  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  capital 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Federal  Capital  Commission  has 
built  twenty-seven  standard  types  of  houses.  The  rents  will 
range  from  $4.50  per  week  for  a  four  roomed  cottage  suitable 
for  a  workman  and  his  family  up  to  $15  a  week  for  a  better 
house  suitable  for  civil  servants  who  have  incomes  of  up- 
ward of  $4000  a  year.  The  purchase  price  of  these  standard 
houses  built  by  the  Commission  will  range  from  $4,500  to 
$9,700. 

The  ownership  of  900  square  miles  of  Federal  territory  is 
vested  in  the  government  and  not  a  foot  of  it  will  be  alien- 
ated. The  land  is  put  up  at  auction  and  the  bidder  pays 
an  annual  rent  of  five  per  cent  of  his  bid  for  twenty  years 
after  which  the  value  of  his  land  is  subject  to  a  periodical 
ten  year  re-appraisement. 

How  well  the  Commission  has  guarded  against  the  ex- 
actions of  greedy  landlords  whose  land  is  wanted  for  federal 
sites,  the  writer  informs  us  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  avoid  having  to  pay  an  extravagant  price 
for  the  purchase  of  private  lands  within  the  selected  terri- 
tory, it  was  fixed  by  statute  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  to  private  owners  must  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  land  on  the  date  that  the  Act  was  passed. 
The  highest  price  thus  paid  as  compensation  to  private 
landowners  within  the  Federal  territory  for  the  resumption 
of  land  has  been  $15  an  acre.  For  some  of  this  land  within 
the  city  site,  which  has  been  leased  by  the  Federal  Capital 
Commission  to  private  persons  for  building  purposes,  rents 
aggregating  $4000  an  acre  per  annum  are  being  received  by 
the  Commission.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  building  of  the 
capital  promises  to  be  a  very  profitable  enterprise  for  the 
Commission  as  trustees  of  the  nation." 


"Some  of  the  business  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  city— 
which  for  the  most  part  is  still  unbuilt — realized  at  auction 
$400  per  foot  frontage.  The  bidding  for  some  of  the  best 
corner  blocks,  consisting  of  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  reached 
$18,000.  This  represents  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land, 
and  the  bidder  pays  the  Commission  an  annual  rent  of  5 
per  cent  of  his  bid.  Eventually  the  Commission  will  have 
an  annual  income  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  rents  of 
business  and  residential  blocks  in  the  new  city.  This  income 
will  wipe  out  the  cost  of  construction,  including  the  cost  of 
many  large  public  buildings,  and  will  eventually  provide  a 
surplus  that  will  be  paid  into  the  national  treasury." 

*  *       *       * 

"Steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  land  speculators  from 
making  money  out  of  the  Federal  Capital.  The  fact  that  not 
a  foot  of  land  can  be  sold  outright  by  the  Commission  elimi- 
nates the  speculator  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  also 
desired  to  eliminate  the  speculator  in  leases.  There  is  a 
provision  in  every  lease  that  building  operations  must  be 
begun  within  twelve  months  of  the  purchase  of  the  lease, 
and  completed  within  another  twelve  months.  No  lease  can 
be  sold  by  the  original  purchaser  until  the  building  condi- 
tions have  been  fulfilled.  But  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
in  land  values  that  some  original  purchasers  of  leases  have 
been  able  to  sell  out  at  considerable  profit." 

*  *       *       * 

"The  remainder  of  the  Federal  territory  outside  the  city 
area— with  the  exception  of  150  square  miles  reserved  as  a 
belt  of  open  country  round  the  city,  and  170  square  miles 
forming  the  catchment  area  of  the  chief  river  providing  the 
city  water  supply — is  being  leased  as  farms  and  grazing 
areas." 

The  writer  thus  summarizes  this  great  and  unexpected 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  practical  application  of 
Henry  George's  teachings: 

"The  leasehold  system  with  regard  to  land  at  Canberra 
gives  the  nation,  instead  of  the  individual,  the  unearned 
increment  arising  from  increased  values  of  land." 

And  he  says  again: 

"Blocks  of  land  cannot  remain  vacant  while  leaseholders 
wait  for  a  rise  in  values;  nor  can  huge  unsightly  buildings  of 
many  stories  be  erected  in  the  business  quarter.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Canberra  will  ever  become  an  important  industrial 
city,  but  the  design  provides  for  an  industrial  area,  separated 
from  the  business,  governmental,  and  residential  districts. 

It  was  in  1911  that  the  Australian  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment instituted  a  world-wide  competition  for  the  design  of 
a  model  city.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  a  Single  Taxer, 
Mr.  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  well  known  architect  of  Chicago. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Eliel  Saarinen  of  Helsingfors, 
Finland,  and  the  third  prize  to  M.  Agacha  of  Paris. 

And  in  May  of  this  year  the  new  capital  was  formally 
dedicated  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

America  in  The  Dock 

A  MERICAN  democracy  is  on  trial.  From  many 
**•  quarters  and  from  many  authorities  come  accusa- 
tive voices.  Viscount  Bryce,  surely  no  unfriendly  witness, 
recanting  from  his  earlier  enthusiasm  for  American  democ- 
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racy,  Mussolini,  and  now  Wells.  Our  democracy  has  been 
tried  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting;  friends  and  foes 
alike  are  questioning  the  permanence  and  value  of  our 
experiment. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  defenders  of  American 
democracy  have  contributed  much  of  value  to  the  dis- 
cussion. It  is  no  answer  to  these  critics  of  our  institut- 
tions  to  indicate  our  notable  material  achievements. 
Emerson's  query  to  those  who  would  exalt  our  prosperity 
is  still  pertinent,  "Does  the  human  soul  prosper  here?" 
The  indispensable  condition  for  the  success  of  that  form 
of  government  which  in  America  is  now  on  trial  is  what 
Henry  George  declared  to  be  the  law  of  progress,  "Asso- 
ciation in  equality." 

Without  it  political  institutions  must  decline,  the  ballot 
be  wrested  to  the  service  of  privilege  and  interest  in  public 
questions  tend  to  diminish  as  the  voters'  sense  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  weakness  increases.  Elections  will 
then  continue  to  revolve  more  and  more  around  questions 
which  are  in  themselves  of  temporary  importance,  shib- 
boleths of  contending  factions,  or  governmental  favors 
to  particular  interests. 

The  latest  eminent  person  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
defenders  of  our  democracy  is  Senator  William  E.  Borah. 
There  are  few  men  in  American  public  life  today  whose 
utterances  are  more  entitled  to  thoughtful  consideration. 
His  splendid  sincerity,  his  great  courage,  and  his  ability 
to  embody  political  truths  in  arresting  and  striking 
phrases,  have  singled  him  out  from  the  men  of  lesser  judge- 
ment and  greater  timidity  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty. 

Wells  attacks  our  democracy  for  its  economic  short- 
comings, confusing  the  political  with  the  economic  status ; 
Borah  replying  to  Wells,  indicates  certain  material  triumphs 
and  achievements  in  America  as  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  value  of  our  democracy.  But  in  so  doing  he  abandons 
the  ground  to  Wells. 

Both  are  in  error,  of  course.  Both  limit  their  concept 
of  democracy,  now  to  a  too  narrow  and  now  to  a  too  inclu- 
sive definition.  Wells  assays  our  low  cultural  standards, 
and  cries,  "Behold  the  failure  of  democracy ;"  Borah 
exhibits  the  achievements  of  Ford  and  Edison,  and  cries, 
"  Behold  the  success  of  our  democracy." 

The  civilization  of  Athens  of  which  Senator  Borah  speaks 
admiringly,  did  not  spring  as  a  consequence  out  of  its  dem- 
ocracy; rather  the  high  peak  of  democracy  which  it  attained 
was  the  result  of  its  highly  civilized  status.  Where  so  great 
a  number  of  its  citizens  had  attained  to  an  intellectual 
standard,  society  became  an  association  of  equals.  A  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  was  quite  the  natural  thing — 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  form  of  government 
could  have  prevailed. 

If  Senator  Borah  could  only  see  that  where  democracy 
has  failed,  such  failure  is  due  to  economic  inequality  he  could 
smash  back  at  Wells'  very  superficial  indictment  a  reply 
that  would  be  conclusive.  The  nearest  he  comes  to  it, 


however,  in  this  article  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  May  IS, 
is  where  he  says:  "  The  real  test  of  any  government  whether 
it  ought  to  be  permitted  to  live,  is  this:  What  does  it  do 
for  the  average  man?  What  about  the  common  people? 
What  of  their  comforts,  what  of  their  opportunities?  " 

We  might  reply  that  all  it  can  do  for  the  average  man  is 
to  leave  him  alone,  and  mind  its  own  business.  But  this 
might  seem  flippant,  and  perhaps  would  not  touch  what  our 
Senator  has  in  mind.  Government  can  at  least  secure 
equality  of  natural  opportunity,  though  it  can  do  nothing 
else.  Is  this  what  Senator  Borah  is  thinking  of  ?  Evidently 
not,  for  further  along  he  says:  "  In  the  midst  of  the  gather- 
ing of  wealth  and  the  hoarding  of  great  fortunes  the  path- 
way from  poverty  to  power  has  been  kept  open  and  is  still 
well  trodden."  No  thanks  to  government,  we  would  say, 
and  such  reply  to  Wells  and  other  critics  of  democracy  is 
just  no  reply  at  all.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  as  Senator 
Borah  says,  that  Calvin  Coolidge  started  as  a  workman 
and  is  now  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  David 
Willard  started  as  a  brakeman  and  is  now  president  of  a 
great  railroad  system.  For  these  are  not  the  average  men 
of  whom  Mr.  Borah  is  speaking,  and  the  statement  may 
only  prove  that  certain  exceptional  individuals  have  been 
able  to  overcome  the  economic  handicaps.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  form  of  government  known  as  democracy 
which  is  now  in  question  by  Wells  and  others.-1' 

The  weakness  of  Borah's  defence  is  that  he  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  slammed  tight  against 
men  politically  free,  who  are  thus  made  economically 
slaves,  with  the  portentous  disaster  involved  for  our  whole 
civilization.  Henry  George's  clear  and  unanswerable 
warning  could  have  no  more  appropriate  moment  for  re- 
statement. 

In  Social  Problems  (Doubleday,  Page  edition,  page  16) 
Henry  George  says: 

"It  behoves  us  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  The  ex- 
periment of  popular  government  in  the  United  States  is 
clearly  a  failure.  Not  that  it  is  a  failure  everywhere  and 
in  everything.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  does  not  have 
to  be  fully  worked  out  to  be  proved  a  failure.  But  speak- 
ing generally  of  the  whole  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf,  our  govern- 
ment by  the  people  has  to  a  large  degree  become,  is  in 
larger  degree  becoming,  government  by  the  strong  and 
unscrupulous." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  work  (Doubleday,  Page  edition, 
page  14)  Mr.  George  says: 

"The  rise  in  the  United  States  of  monstrous  fortunes, 
the  aggregation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations, necessarily  implies  the  loss  by  the  people  of 
governmental  control.  Democratic  forms  may  be  main- 
tained, but  there  can  be  as  much  tyranny  and  misgovern- 
ment  under  democratic  forms  as  any  other — in  fact  they 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  tyranny  and  misgovern- 
ment. " 

In  Progress  and  Poverty  (Doubleday,  Page,  edition, 
page  528)  Mr.  George  says  again: 
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"Where  there  is  anything  like  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth — that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  general  patriotism, 
virtue  and  intelligence — the  more  democratic  the  govern- 
ment the  better  it  will  be;  but  where  there  is  gross  inequal- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  more  democratic  the 
government  the  worse  it  will  be;  for,  while  rotten  democ- 
racy may  not  in  itself  be  worse  than  rotten  autocracy, 
its  effect  upon  national  character  will  be  worse." 

There  is  much  more  that  Henry  George  has  written  in 
this  connection.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  is  troubling 
Mr.  Wells;  it  will  also  furnish  the  Idaho  Senator  some- 
thing that  will  clarify  his  own  conclusions. 

Some  Solution  Must  be  Found 

SPEAKING  at  a  recent  agricultural  conference  held  at 
Columbia    University,    President    Nicholas    Murray 
Butler,  urging  the  establishment  of  a  research  bureau  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  farm  life,  said: 

"The  drift  of  population  to  city  centers  and  the  distaste 
of  the  younger  generation  for  rural  life  and  the  work  of 
the  farm,  are  rapidly  bringing  about  conditions  which 
will  gravely  affect  not  only  the  economic  basis  of  modern 
life,  but  also  social  and  educational  interests  and  ideals. 
Since  men  must  live  agriculture  cannot  be  displaced  as  the 
basic  industry.  Therefore  the  land,  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word,  challenges  modern  scholarship  and  modern 
human  interest  in  a  score  of  ways. 

"A  generation  ago,  Henry  George  saw  this  and  pressed 
it  upon  public  attention  with  marked  eloquence  and  ve- 
hemence. His  proposed  solution  for  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  the  land  is  not  one  which  either  economist  or 
public  opinion  has  been  disposed  to  accept.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  some  solution  for  the  problems 
of  the  land  and  its  relationship  to  human  life  should  and 
must  be  found." 

California  Losing 

Its  Shore  Frontage 

A  SSEMBLYMAN  Eddy,  of  California,  has  introduced 
**  a  bill  in  response  to  a  wide  spread  alarm  at  the  con- 
tinued loss  of  the  ocean  frontage: 

Representative  Eddy  points  to  the  alarming  seizure  of 
beach  frontages  by  private  interests,  and  warns  that  if 
California  is  still  to  make  a  bid  for  tourists  as  the  world's 
playground  it  must  see  that  the  ways  to  the  ocean  are 
kept  open. 

The  rush  for  beach  frontages  by  private  buyers  is  an 
alarming  situation  in  California,"  says  Eddy.  "In  Los 
Angeles  county,  for  instance,  there  are  38  miles  of  fine 
beach  front  and  all  but  six  miles  has  been  taken  up.  The 
cities  of  Los  Angleles  county  have  spent  $600,000  to  buy 
back  small  strips  of  beaches  for  playgrounds  that  should 
never  have  been  released  from  the  public  domain.  Last 
fall  that  county  placed  on  the  ballot  a  bond  issue  of  $8,000,- 
000,  half  of  which  was  to  buy  back  beach  bonds.  The 
issue  received  a  big  vote,  and  was  defeated  only  because 
of  the  number  of  measures  on  the  ballot.  The  county 
is  paying  as  high  as  $350  per  lineal  foot  for  such  lands. 


"The  better  beaches  of  Orange  county  are  going  the 
same  way.  San  Diego  county,  seeing  the  inevitable  has 
just  passed  a  county  ordinance  embodying  the  same  pro- 
vision as  my  bill.  Ventura  county  anticipates  the  same 
measure. 

"In  England,  Edward  Everett  Hale  tells  of  having 
ridden  for  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  along  the  beaches 
and  never  seeing  the  ocean  because  private  estates  have 
shut  the  view  from  the  public.  It  is  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  in  California  that  this  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced." 

The  Schalkenbach  Foundation 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
**  Foundation  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Chas.  O'Connor  Hennessy;  vice-president,  John  J. 
Murphy;  secretary-treasurer,  Walter  Fairchild;  executive 
committee,  the  officers  and  Arthur  C.  Pleydell  and  Edward 
Polak.  Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Root  as 
president  during  the  past  two  years  and  by  Mr.  Richard 
Eyre  who  retired  from  the  vice-presidency.  Among  the 
activities  of  the  past  year  were:  reprinting  Protection  or 
Free  Trade;  obtaining  the  publication  of  Louis  F.  Post's 
book,  "  What  is  the  Single  Tax;  "placing  LA\D  AND  FREE- 
DOM in  public  and  college  libraries;  securing  a  wide  news- 
paper publicity  for  articles  based  on  current  tax  problems. 
The  pamphlet  containing  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown's 
address  (reviewed  in  our  Jan.-Feb.  issue)  has  been  in  great 
demand  for  distribution  among  students  and  a  second 
edition  has  been  printed. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  include  further  republication 
and  circulation  of  Henry  George's  works  and  pamphlets; 
and  aiding  the  distribution  of  the  Memorandum  to  the 
Economic  Conference  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Dinner  to  Antonio  Bastida 

A  BOUT  twenty  of  Antonio  Bastida's  old  friends  gather- 
•**  ed  on  the  evening  of  June  3d  at  Rosoff  's  Restaurant, 
43rd  Street,  this  city,  to  welcome  him  on  his  visit  from  Cuba. 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall  presided  and  short  speeches  were  made  by 
Stephen  Bell,  Whidden  Graham,  Oscar  Geiger,  George 
Lloyd,  M.  Van  Veen,  Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  Mrs.  Julia 
Goldzier  and  others. 

The  state  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  was  discussed  from 
different  angles,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
ti.^t  while  events  are  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
wisi.  many  significant  things  are  happening  which  may  give 
us  heart  of  hope.  Miss  Hicks  voiced  the  more  general 
sentiment  when  she  declared  that  whatever  victories  are 
won  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  are  as  much  our  tri- 
umphs as  if  achieved  much  nearer  home. 

A  letter  was  read  from  George  Edwards  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Bastida,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause,  has 
covered  a  period  of  41  years,  sailed  for  Cuba  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  carries  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  hosts 
of  friends  in  this  city  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
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The  Interdependence  of 
the  Economic  Causes  of 
War  and  of  Industrial 

Depression 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  HELD  AT 
GENEVA,  MAY,  1927,  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
UNION  FOR  LAND-VALUE  TAXATION  AND  FREE  TRADE 

THE  essential  objects  of  the  International  Economic  Con- 
ference convened  by  the  League  of  Nations  are  to  con- 
sider means  of  (A)  removing  the  economic  causes  which  lead 
to  war,  and  (B)  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
position  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  These  objects  are  close- 
ly related,  and  cannot  be  attained  independently  of  each 
other.  The  means  which  will  promote  the  economic  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  of  any  country  will  also  help  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  other  countries  and  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  world  of  to-day  constitutes  a  single  economic  organi- 
zation. In  the  changing  conditions  of  modern  times  there  is 
no  longer  any  nation  which  is  self-sufficient.  Even  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  diverse  political  States  in  the  world,  is  vitally  depen- 
dent upon  foreign  countries  for  a  great  variety  of  things 
which  are  essential  to  modern  industrial  processes.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  a  recognized  authority,  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  no  less  than  seventy  vital  articles  of  commerce.* 

The  division  of  labour  has  long  ago  transcended  national 
boundaries,  and  the  arguments  propounded  by  Adam  Smith 
in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  for  the  necessity  of  free  inter- 
course between  nations  and  for  freedom  of  trade  have  now 
acquired  an  overwhelming  significance  because  the  interde- 
pendence of  nations  is  immensely  greater  than  any  person 
in  his  day  might  have  foreseen.  This  international  division 
of  labour  is  the  economic  basis  of  civilized  life,  and  the  duty 
of  governments  now  is  to  reconcile  the  legitimate  claims  of 
nationalism  with  the  economic  internationalism  which  has 
grown  up  almost  in  spite  of  them. 

In  order  that  the  organization  of  production  should  be 
carried  on  with  the  maximum  of  economy  and  efficiency,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  raw  materials  should  be  grown  or 
extracted  in  those  places  where  it  is  relatively  easiest  to  do 
so,  and  that  they  should  be  transported  with  the  minimum 
of  expense  and  interference  to  those  places  where  it  is  cheap- 
est to  manufacture  them  and  to  those  places  where  they  are 
required  for  consumption.  The  serious  injury  caused  to  the 
economic  structure  of  the  world  by  tariffs  and  other  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  transportation  and  exchange  is  ob- 
taining increasing  recognition  by  the  most  authoritative 
commercial  and  financial  authorities,  as  witness  the  Report 

*  Statement  on  Raw  Materials,  Trade  Information  Bulletin,  No. 
385,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  January,  1926. 


of  the  Trade  Barriers  Committee  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Manifesto  issued  last  year 
by  bankers  and  industrialists  of  many  countries. 

Even  more  vital  than  the  obstructions  to  the  transport 
and  exchange  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles 
are  the  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  impoverishment  of  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
the  growth  of  unemployment,  the  reduction  of  wages  and 
the  gross  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  give  rise 
to  problems -of  more  than  national  importance.  They  create 
a  state  of  mind  among  the  masses  of  every  country  which 
on  the  one  hand  threatens  the  stability  of  governments  and 
on  the  other  hand  encourages  the  idea  of  economic  improve- 
ment by  means  of  territorial  expansion.  The  improvement 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  people  is  essential  not  only 
from  a  purely  national  standpoint,  but  also  because  it  will 
produce  that  psychology  of  belief  in  the  advantages  of  re- 
warded toil  which  will  make  possible  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  emancipation  of  mankind  and  make  the  idea  of 
war  alien  to  their  thoughts. 

(A)  ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF  WAR 

Apart  from  the  general  influence  of  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  peoples,  the  specific  economic  incentives  to  war 
may  be  roughly  classified  into  two  groups: 

(1)  The  antagonism  and  friction  caused  by  interference 
with  exchange  and  especially  by  tariffs ;  and 

(2)  The  struggle  for  new  markets  and  sources  of  raw 
materials,  especially  the  demand  for  colonial  expansion,  con- 
cessions, and  protectorates. 

THE  TARIFF  PROBLEM 

The  present  economic  difficulties  of  Europe  are  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  tariff  barriers.  The  new  States  which  have 
been  set  up  since  the  war  have  in  many  cases  had  basic 
industries  separated  from  the  source  of  raw  material  which 
remained  in  the  parent  State,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  absence 
of  a  tariff,  this  might  not  have  had  much  economic  effect. 
It  is  the  tariff  which  forms  the  frontier  and  makes  effective 
the  separation. 

The  detachment  of  territory  from  one  State  for  the  benefit 
of  another  or  to  form  an  independent  State  will  inevitably 
cause  some  resentment  in  that  State  whose  area  is  reduced. 
But  if  the  transfer  of  territory  is  accompanied  by  no  inter- 
ference with  the  economic  life  of  both  States  the  feeling  of 
resentment  is  less  likely  to  persist  and  to  become  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
President  Wilson,  in  his  desire  to  prevent  future  wars,  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  Fourteen  Points: 

"The  removal  so  far  as  possible  of  all  economic  bar- 
riers and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace 
and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance." 

The  very  existence  of  a  tariff  or  other  artificial  obstacles 
to  trade  is  an  implicit  betrayal  of  the  spirit  of  the  League 
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of  Nations.  The  use  of  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  boycotting 
or  putting  pressure  to  bear  upon  some  other  nation  is  still 
more  so. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  war  or  peace  there  can  only  be 
one  conclusion  as  to  the  desirability  of  abolishing  all  tariffs, 
and  other  barriers  to  international  trade.  The  removal  of 
the  tariff  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  peace  of  the  world . 
No  argument  can  be  raised  against  it  so  far  as  international 
peace  is  concerned,  and  any  objection  must  be  raised  on 
other  grounds. 

THE  COLONIAL  QUESTION 

It  is  a  truism  of  historical  study  that  the  struggle  for  raw 
materials  and  new  markets,  expressing  itself  in  colonization, 
annexation  of  territories,  establishment  of  treaty  ports,  and 
in  wars  for  colonial  possessions  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
souices  of  international  jealousy  and  discord.  The  same 
force  is  still  at  work  in  the  world  to-day;  and  as  the  less 
civilized  or  less  highly  developed  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
have  now  been  largely  appropriated,  the  danger  is  all  the 
greater  though  less  openly  acknowledged. 

It  is  true  that  the  possession  of  a  certain  colony  by  one 
country  rather  than  by  another  need  not  necessarily  be  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  either.  But  at  present 
fiscal  and  other  discriminations  are  made  in  favor  of  the 
traders,  settlers  and  industrialists  of  the  possessing  country. 
Most  important  of  all,  grants  of  concessions  to  work  raw 
materials  over  large  areas  of  the  most  productive  territory 
are  often  made  to  individuals  and  companies  who  may  be 
able  to  establish  a  virtual  monopoly  and  become  enriched, 
while  neither  the  colony  nor  the  parent  country  gains  any 
appreciable  advantage. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  desire  to  remove  the 
economic  incentives  to  war  to  make  certain  that  the  citizens 
of  all  nations  receive  equality  of  treatment  in  respect  of 
access  to  raw  mateiials.  This  can  be  obtained  without 
detracting  from  the  independence  and  self-government  of 
any  nation,  if  each  government  will  take  steps  to  secure 
that  the  territory  under  its  control  may  be  developed  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

(B)  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION 
The  removal  of  the  causes  of  the  present  stagnation  of 
trade  and  the  improvement  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
peoples  depends  upon  three  main  factors: — 

(1)  A  sound  system  of  public  finance ; 

(2)  Removal  of  obstacles  to  exchange,  particularly  tariffs ; 
and 

(3)  Increasing  the  opportunities  for  the  production  of 
wealth. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  more  violent  fluctuations  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
have  been  mainly  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency  as  a 
substitute  for  taxation.  If  means  can  be  found  to  balance 
the  Budget,  the  currency  can  be  stabilized  and  with  it  the 
rate  of  exchange. 


The  difficulty  of  balancing  the  Budget  is  to  find  sources 
of  taxation  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  national 
expenditure.  The  repercussion  on  industry  of  the  main 
existing  sources  of  taxation  is  so  serious  that  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  taxation  is  dreaded.  A  new  source  of 
revenue  must  be  found.  There  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance which  is  as  yet  practically  unused  by  every  European 
and  most  other  governments,  namely  the  value  of  land  apart 
from  buildings  and  other  improvements.  Land-Value  Taxa- 
tion is  capable  of  yielding  a  great  volume  of  revenue.  It  has 
no  injurious  effect  upon  production,  exchange  or  internation- 
al trade  because  it  is  not  added  to  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  is  a  source  of  revenue  which  automatically  expands  as 
society  progresses  and  the  need  of  revenue  becomes  greater ; 
and  it  falls  upon  a  value  which  is  pre-eminently  unearned 
by  any  individual  but  is  created  solely  by  the  presence  and 
activities  of  the  Community. 

REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  BARRIERS 

The  abolition  of  tolls,  octrois,  and  internal  obstacles  to 
trade  has  never  been  regretted  in  any  country.  The  consti- 
tutional prohibition  of  such  barriers  to  free  production  and 
exchange  over  the  vast  and  diversified  territory  occupied 
by  the  48  States  of  the  American  Union  is  an  unques  tionable 
factor  in  the  relatively  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  whole  world  constituted  one  State,  no  intelligent  per- 
son would  advocate  tariffs  between  its  administrative  units. 
There  is  an  evident  inconsistency  in  supporting  a  League 
of  Nations  pledged  to  world  peace,  while  at  the  same  time 
advocating  the  maintenance  of  national  tariffs  on  the  theory 
that  the  producers  in  different  nations  are  (in  the  economic 
field)  enemies.  In  fact  the  whole  tenor  of  protectionist  liter- 
ature is  that  tariffs  are  a  means  of  making  one  nation  rich 
at  the  expense  of  another.  (It  might  be  inquired  what 
nation  has  made  itself  rich  in  this  way  and  what  would 
happen  if  all  the  nations  of  the  world  endeavoured  simul- 
taneously to  make  themselves  rich  at  the  expense  of  each 
other?) 

The  arguments  against  removal  of  the  tariff  barriers  are 
familiar  enough,  but  there  is  one  that  requires  special  atten- 
tion; namely,  that  the  tariff  supplies  an  important  part  of 
national  revenues  which  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise. 

It  is  true  that  in  practically  all  countries  the  tariff  supplies 
a  large  fraction  of  the  public  revenue.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  necessary  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise.  The 
revenue  of  any  country  must  be  obtained  from  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land,  labour  and  capital.  The  system  of  taxa- 
tion adopted  is  merely  a  means  of  determining  what  amount 
shall  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  each  individual  citizen  and 
the  method  by  which  it  shall  be  collected.  The  tariff  is  a 
method  which  imposes  the  load  in  the  most  burdensome 
way,  interfering  with  and  handicapping  the  international 
division  of  labour.  It  also  has  the  vicious  effect  of  concealing 
how  much  each  citizen  does  in  the  end  pay,  and  of  enabling 
some  citizens  to  make  an  actual  profit  out  of  it  by  setting 
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up  monopolies.  The  necessary  public  revenue  can  be  col- 
lected without  placing  obstacles  on  trade  or  production.  In 
fact,  public  revenue  can  be  raised  in  a  manner  that  will 
relieve  industry  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  stimulate 
national  production. 

STIMULATING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH 

Although  the  removal  of  tariff  barriers  will  encourage  the 
flow  of  commodities  and  facilitate  the  division  of  labour, 
and  the  stabilization  of  the  exchanges  will  have  a  similar 
effect,  these  measures  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  pros- 
perity and  international  peace.  They  might  lead  to  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  or  possibly  somewhat  better  than  that  exist- 
ing previous  to  the  European  War.  But  that,  although 
advantageous  as  compared  with  the  instability  of  the 
present  time,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  hoped  for. 
M.  Loucheur,  in  proposing  the  motion  which  led  to  the 
calling  of  this  Economic  Conference,  said  "Industrial 
Disorganization  led  us  to  1914  and  it  may  lead  us  there 
again."  The  working  masses,  upon  whose  assent  the 
present  system  is  based,  are  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
satisfied in  the  knowledge  that  their  condition  doe£  not 
improve  in  the  same  ratio  as  science  and  technical  knowl- 
edge progresses.  Large  bodies  of  men  unemployed  and 
great  accumulations  of  capital  lying  idle  are  a  menace 
to  the  stability  of  States  and  consequently  to  the  peace 
of  the  World.  It  is  imperatively  necessary,  therefore, 
to  discover  means  of  stimulating  the  production  and  im- 
proving the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Modern  civilization  contains  within  itself  a  canker  which 
destroys  or  frustrates  its  own  progress.  The  increase  of 
population,  the  improvement  in  the  technique  of  produc- 
tion and  the  march  of  invention  cause  a  stronger  and  stron- 
ger demand  for  land  to  supply  the  necessary  materials  and 
sites  for  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  more 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  population  and  the  development  of 
industry,  the  more  rapid  is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land. 
Speculation  and  holding  of  land  out  of  use  is  therefore  most 
acute  just  where  its  effects  are  most  injurious.  The  result 
of  land  being  held  out  of  use  is  to  diminish  the  available 
supply  of  something  already  limited  in  quantity,  and,  there- 
fore, to  increase  the  price  of  what  is  allowed  to  be  used. 
The  production  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  is  then  restricted, 
prices  rise,  and  there  is  in  effect  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production.  The  distribution  of  wealth  is  also  affected, 
more  going  to  yicomes  derived  from  mere  ownership,  less 
to  active  producers. 

The  laws  of  most  countries  fail  to  prevent  the  specula- 
tive holding  of  land  out  of  use.  Indeed,  this  is  positively 
facilitated  by  the  exemption  from  taxation  which  valuable 
unused  land  generally  enjoys.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
elaborate  here  the  argument  that  the  value  of  land  is 
particularly  suited  to  be  a  source  of  public  revenue.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  economists  of  the  highest 
standing.  What  we  are  concerned  to  show  is  that  Land 


Value  Taxation  supplies  an  essential  link  in  the  solution 
of  most  economic  problems. 

It  provides  an  alternative  source  of  public  revenue,  by 
which  the  tariff  can  be  abolished,  a  measure  which  is  vital 
to  the  economic  organization  of  the  world  to-day  and  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

It  will  enable  the  Budgets  to  balance  and  so  obviate  the 
excuse  for  inflation  and  violent  fluctuation  of  the  exchanges. 

It  makes  for  the  economic  stability  of  international  trade, 
and  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  nations. 

It  provides  a  means  of  stimulating  production  by  forcing 
unused  land  into  use,  the  essence  of  Land-Value  Taxation 
being  that  it  is  levied  on  the  full  value  of  the  land  even  if 
unused.  The  result  will  be  increase  of  trade,  more  employ- 
ment, less  competition  for  work,  higher  purchasing  power 
and  higher  wages. 

Applied  in  colonies  and  protectorates  this  policy  means 
that  those  who  hold  the  land  there  will  be  obliged  to  work 
it  and  to  produce  the  raw  materials  which  other  countries 
require.  Monopoly  based  upon  limitation  of  production  will 
be  impossible,  because  it  will  not  pay  to  limit  production; 
it  will  not  pay  to  keep  valuable  land  idle.  Thus  Land- Value 
Taxation  provides  a  solution  of  the  colonial  question,  so  far 
as  it  is  an  economic  question,  by  ensuring  that  the  supply 
of  raw  materials  is  maintained  at  its  maximum;  and  these 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  will  be  distributed  to  those  who 
require  them  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  commerce. 

Peace,  justice,  security  and  the  progress  of  an  ordered 
civilization  all  require  that  the  inter-related  problems  of 
international  commerce  and  of  the  economic  betterment  of 
the  common  man  in  every  country  should  be  solved. 

To  abolish  the  restrictions  that  now  at  every  national 
frontier  hinder  and  burden  trade  between  peoples,  is  at  once 
to  remove  a  great  impediment  to  the  production  of  wealth 
while  promoting  those  friendly  human  contacts  that  serve 
so  well  to  dissipate  national  and  racial  misunderstandings. 

But  beneficial  as  would  be  the  establishment  of  Free 
Trade  across  national  frontiers,  it  would  not  suffice  to 
effect  any  permanent  elevation  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  any  country  so  long  as  the  evils 
of  land  monopoly  and  the  destructive  internal  taxation 
that  now  restricts  the  employment  both  of  capital  and  of 
labour  remain  untouched. 

Both  of  these  evils  would  disappear  if  governments  could 
be  led,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Economic  Confer- 
ence, to  adopt  the  policy  here  advocated.  The  levy  of  taxes 
upon  the  economic  value  of  all  land  apart  from  improve- 
ments would  on  the  one  hand  immensely  stimulate  industry 
by  forcing  land  into  use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
provide  a  constantly  growing  source  of  public  revenue, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  abrogation  of  the  taxes  and  im- 
posts of  various  kinds  that  in  every  country  so  grievously 
oppress  and  hamper  the  free  employment  of  capital  and 
labour. 

On  behalf  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
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FOR  LAND-VALUE   TAXATION 

AND  FREE  TRADE. 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY,  Hon.  President. 

ASHLEY  MITCHELL,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

F.  C.  R.  DOUGLAS, 

JOHN  PAUL, 

A.  W.  MADSEN,  Secretaries. 

F.  FOLKE, 

ABEL  BRINK, 

The  Awakening  of  China 

THE  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
Independent  (New  York)  in  1912: 

"There  is  one  point  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the  greatest 
attention.  Formerly,  people  owning  land  paid  taxes  accord- 
ing to  area.  In  the  future  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  according 
to  the  value,  not  the  area,  of  the  land.  The  valuable  land  is 
mostly  in  the  busy  parts  and  is  in  the  possession  of  wealthy 
men ;  to  tax  them  heavily  would  be  no  oppression.  The  poor 
land  is  mostly  the  possession  of  poor  people  in  the  far  back 
districts;  nothing  but  the  lightest  taxes  should  be  levied  on 
them.  If  the  tax  were  levied  on  the  value  of  the  land  then 
this  injustice  would  be  done  away  with.  If  you  compare 
the  value  of  land  in  Shanghai  to-day  with  what  it  was  100 
years  ago,  it  has  increased  ten  thousand  fold.  Now  industry 
in  China  is  about  to  be  developed.  Commerce  will  advance, 
and  in  50  years  time  we  shall  see  many  Shanghais  in  China, 
Let  us  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  make  sure  the  unearned 
increment  of  land  shall  belong  to  the  people  and  not  to 
private  individuals  who  happen  to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil." 

It  is  said  that  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  commander  in  Chief  of 
Canton  armies,  whose  success  in  defeating  entrenched  armies 
far  outnumbering  his  own,  stamp  him  as  a  military  genius 
of  the  first  order,  is  an  avowed  Single  Taxer,  while  the 
Christian  general  Feng,  commander  of  another  Canton 
army,  assisted  Dr.W.  E.  Macklin  in  translating  "Protection 
or  Free  Trade".  Dr.  Macklin  writes  Will  Atkinson  that  three 
editions  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  have  been  printed  and 
that  the  cause  is  making  steady  progress  in  that  country. 

A  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Floren  L.  Ink,  of  Denver, 
writes  us  as  follows: 

This  is  from  Fernand  Farjenel,  "Through  the  Chinese 
Revolution,"  Chap.  II,  p.  13,  "The  Genesis  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." Mr.  Farjenel  is  a  Frenchman.  He  was  in  China  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1912.  Of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
he  says,  "A  Cantonese  doctor  of  medicine  was  for  twenty 
years  the  apostle  of  the  Revolution  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  travelled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  stirring  up  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  country-men  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  This 
is  the  famous  Sun  Yat  Sen  who  has  well  deserved  to  be  called 
the  "Father  of  the  Revolution,"  seeing  that  he  has  devoted 
his  life  to  it,  seeking  to  enlist  in  its  cause  foreigners  and 
Chinamen  alike." 

Following  this,  Farjenel  gives  what  was  called  the  "Sum- 
mary of  the  Revolution"  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Party 
in  the  year  1904.  I  have  extracted  the  following:  "All  citi- 


zens shall  share  equally  in  the  advantages  of  civilization. 
Land  may  possibly  rise  in  value  owing  to  social  and  econo- 
mic changes.  Experts  shall  therefore  determine  its  price, 
which  shall  belong  to  the  owner.  After  the  inauguration  of 
the  Republic,  any  additional  increment  shall  belong  to  the 
State,  in  order  that  the  people  may  share  in  it.  This  shall 
be  the  basis  of  the  socialistic  government,  which  shall  en- 
sure to  every  citizen  the  wherewithal  to  live. 

"Monopolists,  being  a  grave  menace  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  shall  be  outlawed." 

Also,  in  another  book,  "China  Revolutionized,"  by  John 
Stuart  Thompson.  This,  also,  has  a  chapter  on  "The  Gene- 
sis of  the  Revolution,"  and  on  page  13  (I  had  not  noticed 
this  before  but  it  looks  like  13  might  be  an  unlucky  number 
for  somebody  in  China  and  perhaps  elsewhere),  "Doctor 
Macklin,  an  American  missionary  of  Nanking,  had  trans- 
lated Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  into  Chinese, 
and  this  book  was  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers,  and  particu- 
larly appreciated  by  Sun  Yat  Sen."  And  on  page  33  he 
says,  "Sin  Chin  Nan,  by  translating  parts  of  Dickens,  had 
shown  the  Chinese  people  that  the  common  man  endured 
wrongs  that  should  be  righted. 

"Thomas  Paine's  "The  Crisis,"  which  was  read  before  the 
American  regiments  of  1776,  was  translated  to  be  read  to 
revolutionary  societies  like  Sun  Yat  Sen's  "Ka  Ming  Tang" 
and  "Sia  Hwei." 

And  on  page  555  in  a  chapter  on  "Chinese  Sociology" 
Mr.  Thompson  quotes  a  statement  by  Sun  Yat  Sen  of  which 
this  is  a  part:  "I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  Henry  George, 
whose  ideas  are  practicable  on  the  virgin  soil  of  China,  as 
compared  with  their  impracticability  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States,  where  the  money  is  controlled  by  the  capi- 
talists. I  have  the  full  consent  of  the  new  republican  govern- 
ment to  start  a  propaganda  immediately  whereby  the  rail- 
roads, mines  and  similar  industries  will  be  controlled  by 
the  government.  The  Single  Tax  system,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, free  trade,  will  be  adopted." 

Taking  all  of  the  foregoing  and  later  statements  of  Chinese 
leaders  into  consideration,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
they  are  entirely  clear  in  their  ideas  about  the  Single  Tax. 
However,  it  may  be  that  they  have  inherited  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  that  their  language  became  so  laconic  that  it  lacked 
lucidity  and  became  obscure.  And  since  a  great  deal  of 
ground  is  covered  in  these  short  statements,  and  they  were 
perhaps  made  off  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  they  are  capable 
of  clearer  thought  than  would  appear." 

A  Faithful  Worker  Gone 

A  FAITHFUL  as  well  as  reasonable  teacher  of  Henry 
George's  principles  and  policies  died  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  5th  of  April.  His  name  was  William 
Wallace  Childs.  In  1881  he  came  into  the  service  of  the  daily 
Truth  of  New  York  City,  as  a  local  reporter.  During  the 
serial  publication  of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Pover- 
ty" in  Truth's  Sunday  editions,  Childs  became  an  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  convert;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  did 
useful  missionary  work,  especially  in  economic  circles,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  which  acknowledges  Henry 
George  as  its  founder  and  principal  teacher. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Childs  was  attached  officially  to 
governmental  service  at  Washington.  He  retired  on  account 
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of  age  and  illness,  and  last  year  he  went  back  to  Charleston, 
his  native  city,  for  the  benefit  of  his  failing  health.  It  was 
his  intention  to  pursue  there  his  service  in  behalf  of  Henry 
George's  teachings,  but  his  life  physically  was  too  far  gone. 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  term  Childs  was  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman. He  was  also  a  type  of  the  earnest  advocate  of  whom 
Henry  George  wrote  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  that  the  "truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
....  will  find  friends — those  who  will  toil  for  it;  suffer  for 
it ;  if  need  be  die  for  it." 

The  South  Carolina  News  and  Courier  commenting  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Childs,  said  in  its  issue  of  April  10th: 

"Mr.  William  Wallace  Childs  was  a  South  Carolinian  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  and  whose  work  in  the  federal  civil 
service  was  of  decided  economic  importance  to  the  country. 
He  was  recognized,  too,  as  an  authority  on  the  single  tax, 
and  was  at  work  on  a  book  dealing  with  this  subject  when 
he  was  stricken  by  the  illness  which  occasioned  his  retire- 
ment. 

"During  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  Mr. 
Childs  was  for  four  years  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Observing  the  great  waste  incurred  through  the  double 
monetary  system  used  in  paying  the  host  of  employes  there, 
he  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  secured  the  abolition  of  this  system. 
Mr.  W.  W.  W7arwick,  then  examiner  of  accounts  for  the  com- 
mission, and  later  comptroller  of  the  United  States  treasury, 
impressed  by  the  great  saving  to  the  United  States  resulting 
from  this  change,  became  a  firm  friend  of  Mr.  Childs,  and 
is  among  the  many  prominent  public  men  who  have  fre- 
quently expressed  their  admiration  of  his  ability  and  charac- 
ter. 

"Mr.  Childs  early  became  convinced  of  the  practicability 
of  Henry  George's  theory  of  a  single  tax  on  the  value  of 
land  as  a  means  of  establishing  economic  justice.  In  further- 
ance of  this  cause  he  wrote  many  articles  printed  in  various 
magazines  and  in  economic  magazines.  The  book  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  became  ill  would  have  been 
his  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this 
subject." 

Mr.  Childs  became  a  Single  Taxer  when  he  and  I  were 
both  writing  on  Truth  in  1881-84. 

Louis  F.  POST. 

The  Law 

The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever;  for  the  land  is  mine; 
for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me. 

God  to  Moses  (Lev.  xxv:23). 

Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you 
keepeth  the  law? 

Jesus  to  the  Jews  (John  vii:19). 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
fulfilled. 

Jesus  to  the  Jews  (Matt.  v:17,  18). 


Feudalizing  America. 

The  Early  Lord  Proprietors. 

DURING  the  seventeenth  century  and  while  Feudalism 
was  still  in  full  sway  in  western  Europe,  the  Kings 
of  England  granted  immense  territories  on  this  continent 
to  Feudal  Lord  Proprietors  largely  as  gifts  or  bribes  for 
various  services  they  rendered  him.  Land  is  all  that  Kings 
have  ever  had  to  give  away.  And  since  Land  makes  Lords 
and  a  ruling  class,  it  has  always  been  the  secret  of  the 
power  that  Kings  and  Lords  have  held  over  the  disinherited 
landless  masses. 

GOVERNMENT  BACK  OF  LAND  CONTROL 
And  since  America,  the  boasted  home  of  Liberty  and 
where  anyone  could  get  a  "Mule  and  forty  acres  of  land" 
and  make  a  Hying,  has  suffered  all  the  social  wrongs 
that  follow  Land  Concentration,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  Europe  because  of  so  much  unsettled  land  to  which 
Labor  could  escape,  it  becomes  evident  that  every  citizen 
should  be  informed  as  to  why  this  is  true  and  what  is  the 
self-evident  Cause. 

Work  on  Land  produces  Wealth.  And  when  we  say 
Land  we  mean  all  that  results  from  Land  acted  on  by  the 
Labor  of  men.  Machines  that  multiply  wealth  come  from 
Land,  and  whoever  controls  the  sources  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials from  which  Machines  are  made,  has  the  final  control 
over  Labor  and  the  division  of  what  Labor  makes.  So 
Land  control  is  back  of  all  industry;  and  the  sorry  part 
is  that  it  is  back  of  all  our  social  wrongs.  But  the  dispo- 
sition of  Land  is  due  to  the  system  of  Government  that 
formulates  the  rules  and  places  the  authority  for  the  pos- 
session and  control  over  Land.  Hence  to  get  at  the  evils 
that  grow  out  of  Land  exploitation,  we  must  cross-examine 
the  Government,  its  agents,  and  the  institutions  that  per- 
petuate the  system  of  Government  and  uphold  the  system 
of  Land  tenure  in  vogue. 

THE  EARLY  AMERICAN  PRINCIPALITIES 

England's  rulership  over  the  world  and  her  ambition  for 
world  empire,  had  an  early  beginning.  While  Spain  dis- 
covered the  new  world,  England  was  among  the  first  to 
challenge  her  claims  to  all  of  it.  She  sent  out  one  exploring 
expedition  after  another,  empowering  the  leaders  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  territory  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  England.  These  were  soon  reenforced  by  actual  settle- 
ments in  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  Later 
they  were  made  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  except  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  where  Holland  had  a  small  foot- 
hold. All  this  preparation  for  enlarged  operations  took 
about  a  hundred  years  or  all  of  the  sixteenth  century.  When 
the  seventeenth  century  opened  enough  had  been  done 
to  prove  the  riches  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  and  great 
were  the  expectations  of  not  only  the  persecuted  peoples 
of  the  Mother  country  but  also  of  those  of  the  nobility  to 
increase  their  power  of  domain. 
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During  this  century,  all  of  present  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  was  granted  to  William  Penn  for  a  small  debt 
the  crown  owed  Penn's  father  who  was  an  English  Admiral. 
This  was  over  40,000  square  miles.  The  entire  state  of 
Maine  was  given  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  for  betraying 
the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Captain  John 
Mason  drew  by  lot  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  done  when  the  Plymouth  Company  dis- 
solved and  divided  its  holdings  among  its  Directors.  His 
patent  was  later  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  In  New  York 
while  under  Holland,  the  West  India  Company,  composed 
of  rich  Amsterdam  Merchants,  secured  from  their  Govern- 
ment large  domains  including  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York,  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  about  the  northern 
half  of  New  Jersey.  Maryland  was  granted  to  Sir  George 
Calvert,  the  First  Lord  Baltimore,  by  Charles  I,  because 
he  was  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  under  James  I. 
This  same  king  gave  the  London  Company,  composed  of 
London  Merchants  and  men  of  influence,  a  territory  in 
about  what  is  now  Virginia  with  a  sea-front  of  400  miles 
and  all  the  country  back  "from  sea  to  sea." 

But  probably  the  largest  gift  made  by  any  English  King 
to  his  favorites  was  made  by  Charles  II  to  eight  Lords 
who  helped  him  to  regain  the  throne  of  England.  He 
granted  them  what  was  then  known  as  Carolina  which  in- 
cluded what  is  now  a  part  of  Virginia  and  all  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  a  second  Charter  enlarged 
this  ^ift  to  take  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  LAND-SELLING,  RENT  AND 
MORTGAGE 

While  Feudalism  was  still  in  full  operation  in  Europe 
during  this  period,  it  was  in  a  transitional  stage.  It  was 
merging  into  the  RENT  and  MORTGAGE  system  of 
Land  possession.  Under  Feudal  customs  as  practiced  in 
its  early  stages  during  the  Norman  period,  all  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  England  were  in  possession  of  about  1500 
Barons  or  Chief-Tenants  to  the  King  who  owned  the 
Land.  These  lands  were  tilled  by  two  classes,  the  Under- 
Tenants  who  each  had  30  acres  rented  from  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  and  by  Villains  who  lived  in  a  village  and 
belonged  as  serfs  to  the  Manor  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Renters  paid  their  Rent  at  first  in  labor  on  fields 
cultivated  for  the  Lord.  This  was  uncertain  and  trying, 
causing  endless  trouble  and  disagreements.  The  tenants 
too  were  oppressed,  punished  on  trumped-up  charges  and 
required  to  pay  a  number  of  offensive  and  burdensome 
Feudal  Dues.  But  after  these  harrowing  and  often  grind- 
ing relations  lasted  some  500  years,  they  gradually  passed 
into  the  custom  of  having  the  Rent  paid  in  cash  or  stipu- 
lated amounts  of  products  per  year,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  the  Feudal  Dues  that  were  paid  by  the 
Barons  to  the  King  were  abolished  and  those  paid  by  the 


Under-Tenants  to  the  Lord  were  gradually  abolished  also. 

Each  Barony  had  about  6000  acres.  It  was  much  trouble 
and  required  constant  overseeing  to  assign  duties  to  some 
four  to  six  hundred  Villains  day  in  and  day  out.  As  the 
new  Rent  methods  of  the  Under-Tenants  proved  so  easy 
to  collect  and  gave  the  Lords  large  leeway  in  extorting 
more  rent,  they  encouraged  their  Villains  to  become  Renters 
also. 

Time  also  changed  the  ownership  of  the  Manor  lands 
from  the  King  to  the  Land  Barons  who  gradually  began 
the  custom  of  SELLING  small  areas  to  Freemen  or  the 
Under-Tenants  taking  a  Mortgage  till  the  final  payments 
were  made  and  still  retain  another  peculiar  hold  on  the  land 
known  as  a  Quit- Rent.  This  Quit-Rent  was  still  to  be  paid 
the  Lord  or  his  heirs  "Forever."  While  this  was  not  a 
large  sum,  yet  it  maintained  the  "superior"  Nobility  class 
then  and  it  has  come  down  as  a  practice  even  to  the  present 
day. 

Interest  on  the  Mortgage  was  a  stronger  legal  hold  on 
the  Renter  than  a  division  of  the  crops  which  had  a  hazard 
of  crop-failure.  Then  with  the  invention  of  the  Foreclosure, 
the  squeezing  machinery  was  ample  to  extort  from  the  new 
"Land  Owners"  even  more  easily  and  with  greater  power 
than  the  old  system  gave  them.  The  most  revolting  and 
hateful  of  all  the  pages  of  history  are  the  practices  of  the 
Rent  Agents  in  England. 

While  a  recital  of  these  hideous  practices  are  interesting, 
space  will  not  permit  the  writer  to  give  them  here.  Just 
a  brief  review  of  the  evolution  from  the  old  Feudal  system 
with  its  cumbersome  system  of  spies  and  bailiffs  directing 
and  watching  a  battalion  of  workers,  with  their  only  in- 
centive to  do  as  little  as  they  could  in  their  weary  routine 
with  nothing  in  life  but  Work  and  the  lowest  standard  of 
living,  to  one  of  Work  or  Starve  under  the  Rent  system. 

This  was  the"improved"  Land  Tenure  system  introduced 
into  America  by  the  early  Lord  Proprietors  to  perpetuate 
a  ruling  Nobility  in  America. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TARIFF  TAXES 
To  complete  the  devices  of  power  and  control  over  Land 
and  Labor,  we  must  not  omit  to  show  how  and  when  the 
Public  Debt  and  Tariff  Tax  devices  were  introduced  and 
to  what  purpose.  It  has  always  been  the  ruling  passion 
of  a  hardened  Nobility,  to  force  the  common  man  to  pay 
the  costs  of  Government  devised  and  run  to  give  the  No- 
bility every  advantage  and  the  poor  laboring  man  all  the 
disadvantages  against  his  rise  to  power.  And  the  two 
associated  devices  with  Land  control  are  the  Public  Debt 
and  Tariff  Tax  inventions.  As  the  big  Land  Barons  col- 
lected Rent,  they  had  to  cast  about  for  an  investment. 
Public  lands  were  not  for  sale,  manufacturing  was  diffused 
so  there  were  no  city  values  to  speak  of,  machinery  had 
not  been  invented,  there  was  little  commerce;  but  there 
were  almost  constant  wars  with  someone.  War  has  and 
always  will  be  a  most  expensive  and  fruitless  means  of 
settling  differences.  But  for  Nobles  who  gather  Rent  it 
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becomes  one  of  the  safest  investments  as  well  as  the  most 
lucrative.  Kings  are  but  the  tools  of  a  crafty  Nobility. 
They  usually  do  the  bidding  of  those  who  placed  them 
in  power. 

Some  of  the  early  Kings,  like  Henry  VII,  forced  the  rich 
to  support  the  Government  ;  but  this  became  very  unpopu- 
lar; and  as  the  large  Land  holders  gained  power  they  began 
to  dictate  to  the  King  and  finally  under  James  I  and  Charles 
I  and  II  they  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  borrow  money 
from  them  to  run  the  Government  and  place  Excise  (Tariff) 
Taxes  on  a  number  of  articles  of  consumption  from  which 
the  Government  could  pay  the  Interest  upon  the  Borrowed 
Money  (Bonds).  Both  these  subtle,  sure-footed  political 
evolutions  not  only  came  about  before  the  advent  of 
machinery  and  the  resultant  growth  of  great  cities,  but 
they  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
to  rob  workers  with  the  least  amount  of  protest,  and  give 
industrial  Monarchs  a  permanent  and  increasing  power 
to  control  the  labor  and  lives  of  workingmen. 

It  must  be  seen  that  Renters  or  men  on  Mortgaged  Land 
by  the  Associated  Bond  and  Tariff  Tax  devices,  paid  two 
bills;  the  Rent  or  Interest  bill  and  the  cost  of  Government 
through  Taxes  on  the  food  and  clothing  they  used.  Also 
that  the  Nobility  drew  two  incomes  from  the  producers  of 
wealth  —  Rent,  and  the  Interest  on  their  Government  Bonds 
through  the  Tariff  Tax  medium.  And  since  we  have  these 
same  agencies  of  the  Wealthy  to  divert  wealth  from  Pro- 
ducers to  Nonproducers,  we  have  with  it  all  the  same 
economic  inconsistencies  of  Poverty  in  the  midst  of  Plenty, 
of  class-rule  over  Government  and  Industry,  of  a  com- 
mercial savagery  that  fosters  Strikes,  Blacklists,  multiplied 
laws,  increased  crime  and  all  the  political  jugglery  and  office 
seeking  practiced  in  the  name  of  Democracy  to  uphold  this 
treasonable  set  who  are  heirs  to  the  great  estates  of  the 
early  Nobility. 

—DR.  THOMAS  L.  BRUNK. 


ffl^ELL  me  whence  are  you  rich?  From  whom  have 
•*•  you  received?  From  your  grandfather,  you  say; 
from  your  father.  Are  you  able  to  show,  ascending  in  the 
order  of  generations,  that  that  possession  is  just  throughout 
the  whole  preceding  generations?  Its  beginning  and  root 
grew  necessarily  out  of  injustice.  Why?  Because  God 
did  not  make  this  man  rich  and  that  man  poor  from  the 
beginning.  Nor,  when  he  created  the  world,  did  he  allot 
much  treasure  to  one  man,  and  forbid  another  to  seek  any. 
He  gave  the  same  earth  to  be  cultivated  by  all.  Since, 
therefore,  his  bounty  is  common,  how  comes  it  that  you 
have  so  many  fields,  and  your  neighbor  not  even  a  clod 
of  earth?  .  .  .  The  idea  we  should  have  of  the  rich 
and  covetous  —  they  are  truly  as  robbers,  who  standing  in 
the  public  highway  despoil  the  passers."  —  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  (Greek  Church,  A.D.  347-407). 


Greenfield,  Pa.- 

A  Village  Tragedy 

BUSINESS  district:     Greenfield  Av.,  Kaercher  St.  to 
Wheatland  St. 

June  1910.    Sixteen  merchants  engaged  in  business. 

Of  these  sixteen,  four  owned  the  real  estate  they  used. 

Of  these  sixteen,  three  are  still  in  business.  Two  sold  to 
successors  who  are  still  in  business.  Both  of  the  predeces- 
sors owned  the  real  estate  they  used. 

Of  the  three  original  who  are  still  in  business  :  Two  owned 
their  real  estate  when  they  started.  The  third  acquired 
his  through  a  wealthy  friend. 

Of  the  three  who  still  remain  in  business  after  17  years: 

One  is  wealthy  and  owns  much  real  estate. 

One  has  lost  out  in  business  and  wants  to  quit  but  is 
hanging  on  in  order  to  sell  his  real  estate  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  can  sell  his  real  estate  at  a  profit  of  $10,000.00 
after  using  it  17  years. 

One  has  made  a  bare  living  in  business  but  can  sell  his 
real  estate  at  a  profit  of  $5,000.00,  having  had  it  8  years. 

During  these  17  years  84  merchants  in  all  have  engaged 
in  business  in  Greenfield.  Twenty  eight  remain.  Six  busi- 
nesses are  still  going  in  the  hands  of  successors.  Fifty  have 
passed  from  the  scene. 

Of  the  84,  three  have  made  good  as  merchants.  Five 
have  made  good  as  landlords.  None  who  started  as  his  ewn 
landlord  or  became  one,  has  failed,  or  sold  out  at  a  loss, 
or  quit  at  a  loss. 

With  two  exceptions  no  tenant  has  made  good.  In  con- 
nection with  these  two  exceptions  it  may  be  noted:  One 
rents  his  business  premises  but  has  owned  his  residence 
since  before  starting  business.  The  other  rents  his  busi- 
ness premises  but  resides  with  his  wife's  parents  who  own 
their  residence. 

In  these  17  years  land  values  have  more  than  doubled. 
The  Greenfield  dump  increased  in  value  over  $50,000.00, 
selling  this  Spring  for  $72,000,00. 

Though  extensively  acquainted  in  Pittsburgh  for  over 
thirty  years  I  have  known  but  four  retail  merchants  and 
one  wholesale  man  who  knew  or  cared  to  know  the  cause 
for  general  business  distress.  The  cause  of  business  distress 
in  general  has  never  been  discussed  by  the^  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Boards  of  Trade  or  the  Credit  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 

A  business  men's  slogan:  "None  but  landlords  shall 
survive." 

-H.  W.  NOREN. 


T^HE  first  thing  that  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid 
•*•  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership.  Such  an  idea  is 
quite  unknown  in  English  law.  No  man  in  law  is  absolute 
owner  of  his  lands.  He  only  owns  an  estate  in  them.  — 
Williams,  "  Real  Property,"  12th  ed.,  p.  17. 
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Reply  to 


Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 

THE  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  writing  in  to-day's  Regis- 
ter in  reply  to  a  New  York  inquirer,  damns  with 
faint  praise  the  economic  philosophy  of  the  late  Henry 
George  and  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the  shoemaker  who 
decides  to  stick  to  his  last.  He  admits  that  "  the  Single 
Tax  theory  has  its  merits,"  but  asserts  that  its  "  want  of 
practicality  "  is  a  "  barrier  which  economists  declare  in- 
surmountable. Why  penalize  land,"  he  asks,  "  as  one 
species  of  property,  and  allow  all  others  to  escape?  "  I 
beg  leave  to  comment  as  follows: 

1.  The  practicality  of  the  Single  Tax  is  its  chief  merit. 
Its  adoption  could  be  brought  about  with  the  ease  and 
simplicity  of  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen — a  rescinding  of  all 
taxes  on  the  products  of  labor  and  the  processes  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

2.  It  does  not  "  penalize  "  or  tax  either  land  or  land 
owners.     It  taxes  land  values  as  the  sole  source  of  public 
revenue,  because  these  are  created  by  the  community  and 
not  by  the  owner  of  the  land.     It  does  not  take  from  any- 
body anything  that  he  earns,  produces  or  manufactures. 

3.  Land  is  not  morally  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  species  of 
property  "  because  it  comes  from  the  same  creative  Hand 
as  the  air,  sunlight  and  water,  whi  ch  are  not  so  regarded 
even  legally,  and  it  should  be  accessible  on  equal  terms 
to  all  living  beings,  as  the  other  three  elements  of  Nature 
have  always  been. 

4.  Statisticians  have  repeatedly  proven  that  the  land 
values  of  the  United  States  capitalized  at  four  per  cent, 
and  taxed  accordingly,  would  produce  ample  funds  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  government — federal,  state  and  muni- 
cipal.    To  allow  all  other  forms  of  wealth  to  "  escape  " 
taxation,  therefore,  is  to  permit  and  encourage  their  free 
circulation  in  the  channels  of  industry  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing more  wealth  and  promoting  prosperity  along  more 
equitable  lines. 

5.  Great   accumulations   of   wealth   in   private   hands 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  special  privileges  cannot  be 
reached  through  taxation  because  the  tax  is  passed  along 
by  the  monopolist  (in  the  price  charged  for  his  product) 
to  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.     The  redistribution 
of  such  wealth  can  only  be  effected  by  abolishing  the  mo- 
nopolies that  render  the  accumulations  possible,  and  this 
can  be  done  automatically  by  abolishing  the  fundamental 
monopoly  of  the  land,  in  which  all  other  monopolistic 
enterprises  have  their  roots,  directly  or  indirectly. 

6.  The  only  "  barrier  "  to  a  wider  application  of  the 
Single  Tax    system   is   ignorance   and   misrepresentation 
among  politicians,  leaders  of  popular  thought,  and  brethren 
of  the  clergy  who  are  too  engrossed  in  their  pastoral  duties 
to  read  George's  inspired  work,  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
and  are  thus  tempted  to  offeradvicethatisquiteuninformed. 
But  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Col- 


umbia University,  one  of  America's  greatest  scholars,  has 
said:  "  I  regard  the  land  value  tax  as  both  theoretically 
and  practically  sound,  and  an  indispensable  basis  of  much- 
needed  tax  reform,"  and  that  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  has  recently  declared  : 
"  I  believe  in  the  taxation  of  land  values  only." 

—  JOHN  EMERY  MCLEAN  in  Mobile  Register. 

Ashley  Mitchell  in  Wales 


South  Wales  News  reports  a  meeting  of  the 
*•  Welsh  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  at 
Cardiff.  We  quote: 

"Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell,  prospective  Liberal  candidate  for 
Pennistone  and  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  International  Union 
for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  said  a  Govern- 
ment which  failed  to  tackle  the  unemployment  problem 
was  doomed.  The  failure  of  the  present  Conservative 
Government  to  deal  with  the  problem  meant  that  the 
country  would  have  to  have  another  Government  before 
long.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  he  had  been  impressed 
by  the  growth  of  the  Henry  George  movement  there.  If 
he  was  out  of  work  he  would  get  to  Canada,  where  there 
was  a  chance.  Unless  something  was  done  to  relieve 
industry  in  this  country  he  did  not  know  what  would  hap- 
pen to  their  social  fabric  within  the  next  ten  years.  The 
policy  of  the  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  was 
a  practical  policy;  it  offered  a  solution  to  many  of  our 
financial  and  industrial  problems. 

Mr.  Eustace  Da  vies  (Hon.  Secretary),  who  has  been 
elected  to  represent  Wales  on  the  International  Union, 
presented  the  annual  report." 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal 

U  PICKPOCKETS  and  other  thieves  were  active 
*•  over  the  week-end"  (news  item,  any  paper,  any 
Monday),  and  the  hauls  were  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
according  to  the  social  standing  and  audacity  of  the  cul- 
prits. Immunity  or  risk  of  a  stretch  being  governed  by 
the  same  conditions. 

Ignoring  the  trivial  and  crude  cases,  we  learn  of  the  fol- 
lowing robberies.  A  block  of  land  in  Pitt  Street  was  sold 
for  £45,000;  presumably  the  new  railway  station,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  community,  was  included  in  the  price. 

—  Sydney  Standard. 

The  Tax  on  Virtue 

Theoretically,  the  perfect  tax  would  be  a  tax  on  inaction. 

The  proper  man  to  tax  would  be  the  loafer,  not  the 
worker;  idle  land,  not  used  land;  inactive  capital,  not  active 
capital;  lack  of  enterprise,  not  enterprise. 

Such  a  tax  would  not  be  practical,  but  it  would  be  a 
just  tax. 
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The  Henry  George  Foundation 

THE  speakers  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  lecture 
bureau  have  responded  to  a  number  of  calls  during 
recent  weeks,  addressing  audiences  in  various  cities  and 
towns  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

President  George  E.  Evans  and  Secretary  Percy  R. 
Williams  visited  Erie  on  April  19th  on  a  double  mission. 
The  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  legislative 
committee,  has  been  studying  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan  and 
called  a  special  meeting  of  members  to  hear  this  subject 
presented  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  local  newspapers  giving 
the  matter  rather  generous  publicity.  A  Single  Tax 
luncheon,  arranged  through  the  active  cooperation  of  James 
B.  Ellery,  prominent  Erie  Single  Taxer,  was  held  the  same 
day  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dining  room.  This  gathering  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  spoke  of 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion and  of  the  general  outlook  in  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment. Two  members  of  the  Erie  City  Council,  Win.  D. 
Kinney  and  Thomas  Mehaffey,  were  among  those  present 
and  participating  in  the  discussion.  Incidentally,  these 
members  of  Council,  who  are  also  Directors  of  municipal 
departments  of  government  under  the  commission  plan, 
favor  the  adoption  by  Erie  of  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan  and 
the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  a  very  friendly 
interest  in  the  idea,  there  being  a  possibility  of  Erie  becom- 
ing a  city  of  the  same  class  as  Scranton  in  the  early  future. 

On  April  21st  Secretary  Williams  addressed  the  Lions 
Club  of  Oil  City  on  "  Pittsburgh's  Progress  in  Tax  Reform  " 
and  on  May  14th  discussed  "  The.  Gospel  of  Henry  George  " 
before  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Bethany  Lutheran  Church 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Former  U.  S.  District  Attorney  John  M.  Henry  is  now 
devoting  considerable  time  to  speaking  engagements.  On 
May  24th  he  spoke  to  the  Oil  City  Lions  Club  on  "  Ameri- 
can Idealism  "  and  on  May  31st  addressed  the  Lions  Club 
of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  on  "  What  is  the  Single  Tax?  "  On 
June  14th,  George  E.  Evans  speaks  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Ravenna  on  "  The  Science  of  Political  Economy  "  and  the 
same  evening  will  talk  to  the  Lions  Club  of  that  town  on 
"  Economic  Conditions  in  the  Orient."  The  latter  address 
he  has  recently  given  before  the  Credo  and  Lions  Clubs 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Harry  H.  Willock  addressed  the  Scottdale  Rotary  Club 
on  May  16th  and  on  May  18th  debated  the  Single  Tax 
with  Dr.  Francis  D.  Tyson,  Professor  of  Economics  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  at  a  very  interesting  meeting 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Willock,  in  his  usual  forceful 
manner,  made  a  strong  presentation  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Georgist  philosophy  and  met  every  point  presented 
by  the  negative  side.  Dr.  Tyson,  while  frankly  granting 
virtues  in  the  special  taxation  of  land  values  as  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Pittsburgh,  contended  that  the  political  economy  of 


the  days  of  Henry  George  had  been  supplanted  by  "  modern 
economics."  Tyson  declared  that  land,  having  been  capi- 
talized, could  not,  under  the  complexities  of  modern  eco- 
nomic life,  be  treated  as  distinctly  separate  and  apart  from 
other  forms  of  capital,  and  that  the  confiscation  of  rent  was 
not  justified.  He  favored  other  forms  of  taxation,  parti- 
cularly income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  incidentally 
declared  that  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values  was  not  a  real 
issue  at  the  present  time. 

William  N.  McNair  and  M.  S.  Robinson  have  recently 
addressed  several  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  several  speakers  have  talked  to  local  building 
trades  unions  on  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax,  resulting  in 
resolutions  of  endorsement  for  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  extension  of  this  tax  system  to  the  levying  of 
school  taxes,  for  which  purpose  a  bill  was  recently  prepared 
by  Attorney  Ward  Bonsall. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
Henry  George  birthplace  in  Philadelphia,  wijth  a  view  to 
placing  it  in  good  condition  as  well  as  restoring  the  old 
house  to  its  original  appearance.  The  actual  work  will 
probably  be  under  way  during  the  summer  months. 

Secretary  Williams  is  now  considering  tentative  plans 
for  the  national  Henry  George  Congress  for  September  2d 
and  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  with  reference  to 
place  of  meeting,  program  or  any  other  features.  As  the 
birthplace  cannot  be  ready  for  dedication  by  September  2d, 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
this  fall,  and  the  field  is  therefore  open.  Pittsburgh  Single 
Taxers  would  be  glad  to  welcome  the  national  convention 
to  their  city,  but  the  decision  is  withheld  pending  a  more 
general  expression  from  all  who  are  interested. 

The  Pittsburgh 

Henry  George  Club 

THE  Henry  Georgte  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  which  holds 
regular  weekly  luncheon  meetings  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  rooms,  has  recently  been  favored  with  several 
visitors  from  out  of  town. 

On  May  13th,  Fiske  Warren,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  jour- 
neyed to  Pittsburgh  especially  to  present  to  the  Henry 
George  Club  the  subject  of  "  The  Value  of  the  Single  Tax 
Enclave."  Mr.  Warren  related  something  of  the  purpose, 
plan  and  history  of  the  several  Single  Tax  enclaves  and 
explained  how  it  is  possible  without  legislation  to  imme- 
diately realize  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  Single  Tax  system 
through  community  ownership  of  land  and  the  payment 
of  local  taxes  out  of  the  economic  rent  fund  collected  from 
the  land-holders  by  the  community.  Considerable  inter- 
est has  developed  among  Pittsburgh  Single  Taxers  in  this 
subject  and  it  is  possible  that  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  near 
future  to  establish  a  Single  Tax  enclave  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 
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On  April  29th,  Attorney  Ward  Bonsall  discussed  "  Some 
Single  Tax  Fallacies."  This  subject,  he  explained,  was 
not  of  his  own  choosing,  and  the  address  was  not  intended 
as  a  challenge  to  the  Single  Tax.  Speaking  from  the  view- 
point of  a  conservative  Single  Taxer,  Mr.  Bonsall  ques- 
tioned the  utterances  of  Henry  George  at  some  points, 
taking  a  position  somewhat  at  variance  from  orthodox 
Georgism.  He  seemed  to  see  a  conflict  between  the  declara- 
tions of  Henry  George  for  common  ownership  of  land  and 
the  Single  Tax  itself,  which  he  interpreted  as  preserving 
private  property  in  land.  He  also  questioned  the  generally 
accepted  definition  of  economic  rent,  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  apparent  difficulty  of  determining  the  limits  of 
economic  rent,  expressed  the  belief  that  Single  Taxers 
should  confine  themselves  to  demanding  only  that  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  government  be  raised  from  the 
taxation  of  land  values,  "  whether  this  be  less  or  more  than 
economic  rent." 

James  O'Neal,  of  New  York,  editor  of  the  New  Leader 
and  member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  May  20th  on  "  Labor 
in  American  History."  He  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  labor  conditions,  with  examples  of  industrial  slavery, 
as  revealed  by  history  at  various  periods,  but  stated,  rather 
significantly,  that  free  land  on  the  western  frontier  had 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  situation  during  the  earlier 
period  in  America. 

Among  other  recent  visitors  at  the  Henry  George  Club 
were  Robert  C.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  George  Edwards 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  L.  R.  Bonta,  of  Kingston,  Pa 

• 

Ohio  Law-Making  Has 

a  Dark  and  Bright  Side 

OHIO'S  Legislature  of  1927  adjourned  after  making  13 
new  tax  laws — all  catch-penny  devices  without  reason- 
able excuse  for  their  existence,  and  all  aimed  to  throw 
larger  costs  upon  producers  of  wealth,  costs  which  will  be 
transferred  in  time  to  consumers.  They  serve  at  least  to 
support  the  statement  made  by  a  writer  for  one  of  Ohio's 
leading  newspapers,  that  the  State's  revenue  laws,  if  placed 
between  two  covers,  would  fill  a  volume  as  large  as  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary. 

A  reaction  has  set  in,  however,  against  excessive  law- 
making  at  Columbus.  The  number  of  all  acts  enacted 
by  this  Legislature  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  mass 
of  laws  usually  piled  up.  Many  vicious  bills  urged  by 
well-paid  lobbyists  for  reform  faddists  were  defeated,  and 
three  bills  to  tax  bill-boards,  amusements  and  cigarettes 
were  shelved.  The  Legislature  made  a  $16,000  appro- 
priation to  start  the  real  estate  bureau  authorized  by  the 
legislature  of  1925,  but  Governor  Vic.  Donahey  vetoed  it 
with  ridicule.  In  the  closing  moments  of  the  session,  the 
real  estate  lobby  pushed  through  an  appropriation  of 
$69,000  for  the  real  estate  bureau,  and,  to  the  dismay  of 


his  disinterested  friends,  Governor  Donahey  let  this  be- 
come a  law  without  his  signature.  He  has  not  tried  to 
explain  his  inconsistency.  On  the  plea  of  economy  he 
vetoed  appropriation  bills  amounting  to  $4,000,000. 
Among  them  was  one  of  $150,000  for  the  State  library, 
an  institution  that  has  been  in  existence  a  century  and 
loans  books  to  village  libraries.  The  library  will  be  closed 
July  1.  Needed  buildings  for  overcrowded  prisons  and  for 
educational  institutions  were  deemed  by  the  governor  of 
less  importance  than  the  establishment  of  a  real  estate 
bureau.  Great  is  the  power  of  the  real  estate  boards! 
Governor  Donahey,  in  vetoing  the  bill  of  1925  for  the 
creation  of  the  real  estate  bureau,  declared  himself  utterly 
opposed  to  it  in  principle.  Although  the  bill  was  passed 
over  the  veto,  he  refused  to  establish  the  bureau,  giving, 
as  his  reason,  that  no  money  had  been  appropriated  for  it. 
The  Ohio  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  applied  to 
the  courts  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  governor  to  set 
the  bureau  in  motion,  but  was  defeated.  When  the 
Legislature  of  1927  appropriated  $16,000  for  the  bureau, 
the  governor  again  used  his  veto  with  great  vigor;  but  he 
let  an  appropriation  four  times  as  large  for  the  same  pur- 
pose go  through  later,  and  at  a  time  when  the  State  treas- 
ury is  nearly  dry.  The  secret  as  to  how  the  real  estate 
lobby  finally  persuaded  the  governor  has  not  been  revealed. 

Something  more  may  be  said  for  this  Legislature  on  the 
credit  side:  it  repealed  200  old,  obsolete  laws,  some  of  them 
made  in  pioneer  days  and  now  having  a  most  ludicrous 
appearance.  This  has  proved  so  popular  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  probably  continue  the  work  of  searching  the 
statute  books  for  laws  to  repeal.  Single  Taxers  are  calling 
their  attention  to  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  tax  laws, 
and  are  demanding  that  the  repeal  of  at  least  some  of  them 
be  considered. 

Ohio's  merqhants  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
be  alarmed  over  the  tax  costs  thrown  upon  them  by  law. 
The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  complains  that  it  pays 
23  different  taxes— $24  for  every  $100  of  pay-roll.  That 
does  not  include  water  rates  and  the  indirect  taxes  which 
are  concealed  in  the  priqes  of  supplies  and  machinery  it 
buys.  If  the  full  truth  were  known,  it  might  be  seen  that 
large  corporations — and,  perhaps,  small  ones — have  a  tax 
cost  of  one-third  of  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  received  by  em- 
ployes. This  should  make  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
thoughtful. 

County  Auditor  John  A.  Zangerle,  of  Cleveland,  has 
been  publishing  impressive  articles,  giving  facts  and  figures, 
to  show  the  men  of  business  how  Ohio's  revenue  system 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  producers.  It  has  made  a 
stir  in  business  circles. 

Another  indication  of  unrest  over  taxation  in  Ohio  is 
given  by  Finance  and  Industry,  a  Cleveland  weekly, 
whose  issue  of  April  30  contains  an  editorial,  in  part  as 
follows : 
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"  He  (the  New  England  politician)  did  what  his  brothers 
have  done  in  Ohio.  He  passed  on  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  tax  after  tax,  until  today,  so  hard  pressed  are 
many  of  these  concerns,  that  they  find  it  'cheaper  to  move 
than  pay  taxes.'  In  Fall  River  the  textile  mills  pay  60 
per  cent,  of  all  taxes;  in  Lawrence  they  pay  50;  in  Man- 
chester, the  great  Amoskeag  mill  pays  yearly  taxes  equal  to 
$11  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  mills  pay  $27  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  Machinery  is  taxed  at  full  value,  the 
average  levy  being  about  $30  for  each  thousand.  Other 
property  is  taxed  at  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  value.  When 
the  heavy  load  of  after-war  taxes  was  added,  protest  was 
made.  To  deaf  ears  at  first;  but  not  now — not  since  the 
Otis  Manufacturing  Co.  announced  its  intention  to  move 
south.  Hurriedly  the  authorities  got  together  and  prom- 
ised a  reduction  of  one-third  in  taxes  and  additional  re- 
ductions later.  There  is  an  object  lesson  here  for  the  tax- 
ing authorities  of  Ohio.  In  Ohio  manufacturing  concerns 
must  pay  not  only  the  real  and  personal  property  taxes, 
but  a  variety  of  special  taxes  so  numerous  and  compli- 
cated that  lawyers  must  be  employed  to  determine  the 
assessments." 

The  editor  of  Finance  and  Industry  expresses  the 
hope  that  it  will  not  require  a  policy  of  "cheaper  to  move 
than  pay  taxes"  to  induce  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  institute 
reform.  He,  however,  misses  important  points.  The 
politician  is  not  to  be  blamed  so  much.  He  listens  to 
those  who  come  to  talk  with  him;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
only  class  who  do  approach  him  on  the  subject  are  land- 
owners and  speculators,  with,  now  and  then,  a  modest, 
timid  committee  of  Single  Taxers.  Among  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  many  who  have  large  speculative 
land  investments,  and  they  feel  all  of  the  prejudices  in 
favor  of  a  multiple  revenue  system  that  can  be  seen  in  any 
real  estate  board.  If  the  editor  will  watch  how  tax  laws 
are  made  at  Columbus,  he  will  see  that  the  lobby  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  is  always  on  hand 
to  do  the  steering.  Producers  keep  away. 

Another  thing  that  the  editor  of  Finance  and  Industry 
misses  is  that  small  industry  is  hit  as  severely  in  propor- 
tion to  means  as  are  the  large  concerns.  A  writer  in  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  not  long  ago,  told  of  the  widow  of 
a  tenant  farmer.  She  bought  a  village  lot  for  $200,  built 
a  cottage,  furnished  it,  and  installed  a  loom,  with  which 
she  proceeded  to  earn  her  living  by  making  carpets.  The 
man  from  whom  she  purchased  the  lot  had  paid  only  $25 
for  it,  and  only  ten  cents  a  year  as  taxes.  Her  first  tax  bill 
from  the  county  treasurer  was  for  $8.50 — 85  times  as 
much  as  the  lot  speculator  had  paid  annually  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  keeping  the  lot  covered  with  tin  cans  and  jimson 
weeds.  As  a  consumer,  this  widow  also  paid,  as  all  of  us 
do,  indirect  taxes  concealed  in  the  price  for  food,  clothing, 
amusements,  etc.  The  big  capitalists,  in  thinking  of  tax- 
ation, should  consider  others  as  well  as  themselves. 


On  May  23,  George  R.  Chandler,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  addressing  200  business  men 
in  Columbus,  declared  that  "Ohio  itself  is  driving  the  nails 
in  its  own  industrial  and  commercial  casket  with  the 
hammer  of  taxation."  He  said  that  "Ohio  industry 
must  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  state's  taxation  laws." 
This  suggestion  for  another  tax  survey  has  caused  amuse- 
ment among  Single  Taxers.  One  remarked  that  he  hoped 
George  Chandler  would  not  be  given  the  job  of  reading 
all  of  Ohio's  revenue  laws;  for  they  were  numerous  enough 
to  drive  any  reader  crazy  who  tried  to  peruse  them.  Ohio's 
revenue  system  has  been  surveyed  repeatedly,  and  the 
reports  are  seldom  looked  at.  Ohio's  Legislature  of  1925 
appointed  a  large  committee,  with  Senator  C.  C.  Bolton, 
of  Cleveland,  as  chairman,  to  study  the  tax  situation. 
The  senator  is  a  multi-millionaire  landowner.  His  com- 
mittee used  up  $15,000  of  the  State's  money,  and  asked 
for  more.  The  report  recommended  three  new  taxes  and 
an  increase  of  the  rates  of  two  old  taxes — all  putting 
heavier  costs  upon  production.  It  also  favored  heavier 
taxation  of  money,  notes,  mortgages,  stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Chandler  told  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  Ohio  is  the  loser  because  of  its  exorbitant  taxation 
of  commerce  and  industry.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Co.  is  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  expansion,  but  not  in  Ohio,  he  said.  The  American 
Rolling  Mills,  with  a  factory  here,  is  spending  great  sums 
of  money  for  expansion  of  its  Ashland,  Ky.,  plant  but 
none  in  Ohio. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  expansion  of  its  Pittsburgh  interests, 
but  it  spends  none  for  development  in  Ohio,  because  its 
tax  bill  in  Ohio  would  exceed  the  amount  it  pays  in  divi- 
dends, Mr.  Chandler  declared. 

He  mentioned  another  firm  that  was  considering  locat- 
ing in  an  Ohio  city,  but  was  advised,  he  said,  by  a  Cleve- 
land law  firm  to  stay  out  of  Ohio.    He  offered  to  give  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  the  city  it  was  considering  as  its 
future  home,  if  anyone  cared  to  know  it. 

The  Movement  in  France 

THE  "Ligue  pour  la  Reforme  Fonder  e"  (Land  Reform 
League),  has  been  organized  in  Paris,  France,  with 
offices  at  29,  boulevard  Bourdon.  The  maximum  member- 
ship is  fixed  at  70,  and  its  purpose  is  to  foster  discussion  of 
all  phases  of  the  land  question.  To  this  end  the  by-laws 
are  broad  enough  to  admit  land  nationalisationists  as  well 
as  followers  of  Henry  George.  The  president  is  M.  Sam 
Meyer,  who  took  part  in  the  Copenhagen  conference  and 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Single  Tax  method  of  solving  the 
land  question,  and  the  organ  of  the  League  is  La  Terre, 
now  issued  quarterly  with  offices  in  Brussels  and  at  the 
Paris  address  above.  This  paper,  now  in  its  third  year, 
has  been  doing  excellent  service  in  bringing  the  ideas  of 
Henry  George  to  the  attention  of  French  speaking  peoples. 
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The  very  good  French  translation  of  Progress  and 
Poverty  by  J.  L.  LeMonnier  was  recently  re-issued,  in  a 
well  printed  edition,  and  our  friends  in  France  have  been 
active  in  bringing  this  book  to  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  political  economists. 

The  honorary  president  of  the  new  league  is  M.  Charles 
Gide,  professor  at  the  College  of  France,  and  author  of  an 
article  on  Landed  Property  in  the  Zionist  Colonies,  which 
appeared  in  the  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  in  December. 

M.  Gide  describes  the  method  by  which  lands  are  bought 
by  the  National  Jewish  Fund  (a  private  enterprise)  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  ceded  to  groups  of  colonists  who  can 
organize  communistically,  co-operatively  or  individually. 
But  the  individual  holder  must  pay  a  rental  readjusted 
every  10  years  for  urban  land  and  every  25  for  farm  land; 
and  if  he  or  his  descendants  cease  to  use  the  land  they  can- 
not rent  it  out  to  someone  else  but  must  relinquish  pos- 
session, being  compensated  for  expenditures  on  improve- 
ments by  the  new  occupier. 

Our  Australian  Letter 

EASTER  PROBLEMS 

TOASTER  has  again  come  round,  and  with  it  the  problems 
-*--'  that  always  come  to  the  front  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  On  this  occasion  they  were  ventilated  by  two  Prime 
Ministers — the  reigning  one,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  was  at  the  helm  a  few  short  years  ago.  Both  are  men 
of  outstanding  ability  and  extremely  eloquent,  while  the 
latter  has  also  a  very  happy  way  of  wielding  the  pen. 
Both  are  politicians  of  a  very  high  order,  but  politicians, 
which  means  that  they  would  not  move  a  step  in  advance 
of  popular  prejudice  and  current  thought.  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  figure  at  the  luncheon 
on  the  opening  of  the  Sydney  Agricultural  Show,  made  a 
splendid  speech  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  enlisting  the  aid  of  science  if  our  primary  and  second- 
ary industries  are  to  make  the  progress  which  they  ought, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  different  industries  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  order  to  achieve  this  most  desir- 
able result.  He  pointed  out  that  10%  of  the  crops  of  the 
world  are  destroyed  by  insects  every  year  and  another 
10%  by  weeds,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  science 
to  do  in  diminishing,  if  not  altogether  eliminating,  such  a 
tremendous  loss.  Mr.  Bruce  further  emphasized  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  rapidly  populating  Australia  if  we  wished 
to  retain  it  as  a  continent  for  desirable  whites;  but,  in  say- 
ing that  the  scientific  development  of  our  resources  so  as 
to  most  rapidly  increase  our  power  to  absorb  new  citizens 
would  solve  the  greatest  problem  facing  the  people  of 
Australia  to-day,  he  omitted  one  very  important  factor 
which  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  by  itself  without 
the  aid  of  science,  important  as  the  help  of  science  would 
undoubtedly  be,  but  the  omission  of  which  will  prevent 
the  problem  from  being  solved  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hughes  made  a  similar  omission  when  dealing  with 
the  same  problem  at  the  opening  of  the  new  lecture  hall 
at  the  Agricultural  Show.  Millions  have  been  and  will 
be  spent,  he  told  his  audience,  in  schemes  of  migration 
with  unsatisfactory  results,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  been  going  the  wrong  way  about  it . 
He  did  not,  however,  tell  us  what  the  right  policy  was. 
He  might  have  done  so,  however,  for  years  ago,  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  he  made  a  memorable  speech  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  over  £31,000,000  had  been  spent 
in  repatriating  our  soldiers,  the  bulk  of  which  had  gone  to 
enrich  the  land  owners  to  the  detriment  of  the  settlers, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  such 
method  of  procedure  again.  Yet  the  very  same  policy  is 
being  pursued  by  his  successors  now  as  was  pursued  with 
such  ruinous  results  then.  Under  the  British  agreement, 
£34,000,000  may  be,  and  most  of  it  is  being,  obtained  by 
the  States  on  loans  for  development  work,  almost  every 
penny,  certainly  the  bulk,  of  which  will  go  to  enrich  the 
land  owning  class.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
£250,000,000  has  been  spent  in  Australia  on  railway  con- 
struction, and  that  £35,000,000  is  now  being  spent,  or  is 
about  to  be  spent,  by  the  different  States  on  the  construction 
of  roads,  all  of  which  has  the  same  effect  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  land,  and  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  under 
the  present  system  for  settlers  to  obtain  it  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  whole  of  this  extra  value  given  to  land,  not  by  the 
exertions  of  individuals  but  by  the  increase,  or  expected  in- 
crease, of  population  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  forms  a  proper  source  of  public  revenue,  and  it  should 
certainly  be  appropriated  by  the  community  to  meet  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  community.  If  this  economically 
sound  policy  were  pursued  it  would  have  the  immediately 
beneficial  effect  of  making  land  more  easily  accessible  to 
labor,  and  thus  very  materially  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed.  At  the  same  time,  by  increasing  our 
revenue  from  a  legitimate  source,  it  would  enable  us  to 
take  off  some  of  the  heavy  taxes  on  industry  which  are 
preventing  its  proper  expansion,  and  forcing  up  the  cost  of 
living  on  every  hand. 

THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA 

Mr.  Hughes  very  rightly  described  the  man  on  the  land 
as  the  basis  of  the  pyramid  of  society,  and  he  very  justly 
remarked  that  "to  put  people  on  the  land  and  keep  them 
there  we  must  make  agriculture  profitable."  But  how  can 
that  be  done  when  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  enhance  the 
value  of  land  for  the  owner,  and,  by  exempting  all  land 
under  £5,000  in  value  from  federal  taxation,  foster  land 
monopoly  and  prevent  would-be  settlers  from  getting  suit- 
able land  on  reasonable  terms?  What  is  wanted  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  our  present  policy  of  exemptions  and 
graduations,  and  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  rate,  appli- 
cable to  all  alike.  And  the  rate  should  be  reasonably 
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high  so  as  to  recover  for  the  State  some  portion  of  that 
immense  increase  in  land  values  caused  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  in  railway  construction  and  land 
development  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Hughes  was  again  right 
when  he  said  that  "any  policy  which  endeavors  to  single 
out  the  agriculturist  for  especial  advancement  is  doomed 
to  failure,"  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  our  present  policy  of  advancing  secondary  in- 
dustries at  the  expense  of  the  primary  ones  is  bound  to 
have  a  similar  effect  in  the  end.  If  we  must  encourage  an 
infant  industry  let  us  do  it  by  a  bounty,  and  when  the  in- 
fant stage  is  passed  let  the  bounty  automatically  stop. 
Then  we  shall  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  exactly  how 
much  we  are  paying  for  our  whistle.  Under  the  present 
system  we  know  nothing  except  that  everybody  is  being 
fleeced  to  pamper  a  few.  If  we  were  to  give  the  man  on 
the  land  a  fair  chance  by  getting  off  his  back,  and  leave  off 
coddling  the  manufacturers  at  his  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  our  land  value  taxation  on  a  uniform  and 
equitable  basis,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  problems 
which  continually  confront  us  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
for  they  would  gradually  solve  themselves. 

— PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 
International  Press  Bureau, 
Room  18,  65  Market  Street, 
Sydney. 

Single  Tax  Work  In  Australia 

A  NEW  and  unique  development  in  our  propaganda 
•**•  work  was  inaugurated  this  year  when  the  broad- 
casting principle,  which  has  proved  such  a  success  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  was  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Single  Tax. 
There  is  always  a  lengthly  programme  in  the  Press  stating 
what  items  can  be  heard  during  the  day.  On  June  29,  the 
programme  included  for  the  first  time  a  lecture  on  "  Henry 
George,  the  founder  of  the  Single  Tax,"  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Fletcher,  the  President  (at  that  time)  of  the  Free  Trade 
and  Land  Values  League  of  New  South  Wales. 

Three  other  addresses  were  broadcasted  in  July  and 
August,  only  one  of  which  has  so  far  been  published,  that 
by  the  President,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of  Henry 
George's  remarkable  career,  of  his  early  vicissitudes,  of 
his  marriage  (to  a  Sydney  girl,  by  the  way)  when  he  only 
had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, of  hjs  struggle  not  only  against 
poverty  but  on  one  occasion  against  actual  starvation, 
and  of  the  various  incidents  in  his  career  which  culminated 
in  his  dramatic  death  in  the  campaign  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York.  The  other  addresses  were  on  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Single  Tax,"  by  Mr.  E.  Hogg,  "  What  has 
been  accomplished,"  by  Mr.  Huie,  and  on  "  What  is  aimed 
at  and  Hoped  for,"  by  Mr.  W.  Finch. 

These  addresses  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  pro- 
voke a  reply,  which  was  also  broadcasted,  from  ex-Alderman 
Lock,  author  of  a  book  on  the  "  Nationalization  of  Credit," 


published  in  1919,  which  he  claimed  to  be  "  the  only  cure 
for  industrial  unrest."  In  this  book  he  stated  that  "  Land 
is  a  human  necessity  like  air,  water,  sunshine,  and  other 
elements  which  are  essential  to  our  existence.  A  monopoly 
of  any  one  of  these  vital  elements  is  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world's  inhabitants,"  which  is  as  Georgian  a  state- 
ment as  even  George  himself  could  have  made.  He  further 
stated  that  "  Land  being  one  of  the  means  by  which  pro- 
ducers are  compelled  to  surrender  to  non-producers  a  large 
portion  of  their  earnings,  a  continuation  of  the  present 
system  of  private  proprietorship  in  land  is  unthinkable." 
Nevertheless  on  the  very  next  page  the  same  author  states 
that  "  The  abolition  of  private  ownership  is  undesirable," 
because,  as  he  added,  "  if  it  were  entirely  abolished  we 
should  have  no  real  security  to  offer  to  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  to  secure  the  repayment  of  loans." 

"A  WORD   ON   BURGLARY." 

A  very  clever  reply  to  Mr.  Lock's  address  was  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Standard,  written  by  Mr. 
S.  V.  Larkin,  one  of  our  very  ablest  members,  who  speaks 
with  unusual  clearness  and  force,  and  writes  humorous 
and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  articles  under  the  initials 
of  S.V.-L.  In  his  reply  he  quoted  the  above  extracts 
from  the  book,  which  he  characterized  as  "a  remarkable 
conglomoration  of  facts,  fads,  and  fancies."  In  the  course 
of  his  address  Mr.  Lock  claimed  that  the  Single  Tax  would 
make  land  valueless  so  far  as  the  legal  owner  was  con- 
cerned. "That,  of  course,"  wrote  Mr.  Larkin  in  his 
reply,  is  "absolutely  false.  The  land  will  be  as  valuable 
for  use — indeed,  much  more  so — after  the  land  values 
tax  as  before  it.  If  a  man  simply  holds  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pocketing  the  values  created,  not  by  him  but  by 
the  whole  community,  then  the  Single  Tax  will  stop  that. 
It  will  make  such  a  pernicious  privilege  valueless.  But 
if  he  holds  it  for  use,  its  value  is  unimpaired  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  he  can  acquire  another  site,  without  first  paying 
ransom  to  'a  fellow  worm'  at  a  fictitious  price,  and  hang- 
ing a  mortgage  millstone  round  his  neck  for  the  term, 
very  often,  of  his  natural  life. 

The  Single  Taxer  maintains,  as  a  proposition  which 
squares  absolutely  with  the  dictates  of  justice,  that  the 
value  of  the  benefits  rendered  by  organized  society  shall 
be  the  measure  of  the  beneficiary's  contribution  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government.  But  the  amazing  Mr. 
Lock  calls  this  burglary!  And  more  amazing  still,  this 
same  gentleman  (in  his  book),  in  putting  forward  his  pet 
scheme,  says:  'The  all-important  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that,  with  the  nationalization  of  credit,  rent  and  interest 
would  be  practically  abolished.'  So  Mr.  Righteous  Lock 
had  better  deal  with  Mr.  Burglar  Lock.  Anyway,  his 
lock  is  apparently  not  burglar  proof!" 

HOW  TO   DEVELOP  AUSTRALIA. 
Broadcasting  was  recently  resorted  to  for  the  first  time 
for  propaganda  purposes  by  the  Free  Trade  and  Land 
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Values  League  in  South  Australia,  where  Dr.  Paul  Dane 
had  "a  talk"  to  the  listeners-in  on  "How  to  Develop 
Australia."  He  ridiculed  the  idea  so  prevalent  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  that  the  best  way  to  do  so  was  by 
restricting  trade  with  other  nations.  This  was  commonly 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  "we  could  not  compete 
with  other  nations  in  the  production  of  goods  required 
for  human  consumption — i.e.  that  it  cost  more  to  produce 
goods  here  than  in  America  and  Europe.  Consequently, 
it  was  said,  'Let  us  put  a  tax  on  goods  from  America  and 
Europe  of  such  an  amount  that  the  price  of  goods  from 
those  lands  in  Australia  will  be  the  same  as  we  can  profit- 
ably manufacture  the  same  goods  and  sell  them  in  Aus- 
tralia.' So  that  we  are  to  tax  ourselves  so  many  million 
pounds  a  year  in  order  that  we  may  manufacture  our  own 
goods,  thus  granting  a  special  privilege  to  some  of  our 
people. 

Capital  in  the  shape  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  was  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  country,  yet  we  deliberately 
increased  the  cost  of  the  machinery  we  required  and  re- 
duced the  net  return  to  us  in  trade  with  other  countries. 
In  the  item  of  machinery  alone,  said  the  lecturer,  we  had 
imported  about  £188,000,000  worth  since  1922, on  which  we 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  saddle  ourselves  with  a  direct 
tax  of  about  £22,000,000,  while  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
was  estimated  at  between  two  and  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  tax.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the  people  of  Australia 
on  this  item  alone  had  been  therefore  something  like 
£70,000,000  for  the  last  six  years,  which  could  hardly  help 
us  in  developing  the  country. 

"COMPOSITE  MAN." 

One  of  the  most  original  addresses  ever  delivered  at  the 
Single  Tax  rooms  in  Sydney,  and  one  of  the  best  attended 
was  on  "Composite  Man  and  his  laws  of  Order,"  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Reece,  of  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  showed  that  individuals,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  were  composed  of  cells,  that  communities  and 
nations  were  composed  of  individuals,  and  that  the  earth, 
the  solar  system,  and  the  infinite  universe  were  insepar- 
able, atoms  of  a  great  and  concrete  whole,  and  that  whole 
the  image  of  its  Maker.  As  an  injury  to  one  part  of  the 
body  affected  the  whole,  so  an  injury  to  one  part  of  the 
human  race  affected  all  mankind.  Cancer,  he  instanced, 
was  a  disease  due  to  the  greediness  of  one  part  of  the  body 
in  absorbing  for  itself  nutriment  meant  for  all  parts.  In 
like  manner  land  monopoly,  which  enabled  individuals 
to  appropriate  for  their  own  benefit  what  morally  belonged 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  was  a  cancer  on  the  bpody 
politic  which  would  ultimately  prove  its  ruin  unless  cut 
out  in  time. 

Protection,  being  an  interference  with  natural  laws 
and  conferring  benefits  on  one  section  of  the  community 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  necessarily  produced  inflamma- 
tion, which  led  to  wars  and  injury  to  all  with  final  benefit 
to  none.  The  most  important  conclusion  of  the  address 


was  that  the  doctrine  of  Henry  George  was  the  only 
one  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
only  one,  therefore,  capable  of  permanent  benefitting 
mankind.  All  the  other  movements  were  cursed  with 
self-seeking,  oppression,  hatred,  and  the  setting  of  man 
against  man,  both  individually  and  collectively,  and  were 
therefore  doomed  to  failure.  —PERCY  R.  MEGGY 

International  Press  Bureau,  65  Market  Street,  Sydney, 
December,  1926. 

The  Single  Tax  at  the 

Geneva  Conference 

THE  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Gazette  of  May  26th  prints 
an  interview  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Madsen  on  the  progress 
of  land  value  taxation  throughout  the  world,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  Economic 
Conference.  After  giving  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
for  free  trade  and  land  value  taxation  contained  in  this 
document,  Mr.  Madsen  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  and  Mr. 
Douglas  were  not  able  to  have  the  Memorandum  presented 
as  an  official  document,  but  it  was  given  to  every  member. 

The  delegate  from  Columbia,  Dr.  Restrepo,  when  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  on  agriculture,  called  upon  the  con- 
ference to  consider  the  economic  and  fiscal  system  of  a 
Single  Tax  on  land  values,  particularly  with  reference  to 
those  land  owners  who  took  rent  from  land  without  con- 
tributing anything  towards  its  productivity. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Weber,  general  secretary  of  the  Swiss 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  told  the  conference  that  what- 
ever might  be  done  to  help  agriculture  by  way  of  tariffs, 
co-operation,  credits,  and  so  on,  such  schemes  would  in- 
evitably have  the  effect  of  increasing  rents,  thus  benefiting 
the  land  owner  without  benefiting  the  farmer,  as  such. 

Showing  how  the  system  of  land  value  taxation  was 
growing  in  favor  Glasgow  recently  called  a  conference  of 
the  local  rating  authorities  in  Scotland,  and  is  determined 
to  petition  Parliament  for  powers  to  rate  land  values. 
Cardiff  decided  the  other  day  to  call  a  conference  of  the 
Welsh  rating  authorities  to  discuss  the  matter.  Sheffield 
Town  Council  has  appointed  a  special  committee  to  inquire 
and  report;  and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  similar  action  is 
being  taken. 

'  I  ""HE  truth  is  that  if  this  Economic  Conference  is  to  be 
•*•  of  any  value  whatever  it  must  sooner  or  later  grapple 
with  the  tariff  problem.  As  long  as  tariff  barriers  exist 
between  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  League 
becomes  more  or  less  of  a  joke.  That  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  admirable  memorandum  addressed  to 
the  Conference  in  Geneva  by  the  International  Union  for 
Land-Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade.  "  The  very  exist- 
ence of  a  tariff  or  other  artificial  obstacles  to  trade  is  an  im- 
plicit betrayal,"  the  Union  correctly  asserts,  "  of  the  spirit 
of  the  League  of  Nations." 

The  Nation  (N.  Y.),  June  1 
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Ohio's  Strange  Obsession 

A  CCORDING  to  George  B.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the 
•**•  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  state  is  losing  an- 
nually millions  of  dollars  of  industrial  wealth  because  of 
"its  numerous  and  oppressive  tax  laws."  In  support  of  his 
contention  Mr.  Chandler  recently  made  the  following  de- 
tailed statement: 

"Most  of  the  major  industries  of  the  state  are  spending 
millions  for  expansion  outside  of  Ohio,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  single  new  basic  industry  of  any  size  located  in  the 
state  for  three  years. 

"The  International  Harvester  Co.  recently  canvassed  the 
entire  middle  west  for  a  mammoth  plant,  which  it  finally 
placed  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  a  few  miles  from  the  Ohio  line. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  expended  in  the  last 
year  $25,000,000  in  Pennsylvania  and  $20,000,000  in  the 
Illinois-Indiana  district,  passing  Ohio  over  entirely.  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  made  its  expansions  in  the  Michigan 
district,  and  American  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  another  Ohio 
corporation,  built  additions  in  Ashland,  Ky. 

"Ohio,  father  and  mother  of  aviation,  is  in  danger  of  losing 
this  industry  to  Detroit.  There  may  be  pressure  upon  the 
rubber  industry  in  Akron  some  day. 

"Capital  has  seven  league  boots.  It  goes  where  oppor- 
tunity beckons.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  taxes  for  a 
year  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  paid  in  dividends,  there  is 
something  wrong.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  alone  paid  24 
different  kinds  of  taxes  in  this  state  last  year." 

Capital  has  indeed  "seven  league  boots"  to  carry  it 
where  opportunity  offers,  and  the  condition  that  has  saved 
Ohio  in  the  past  is  the  fact  that  opportunity  offered  little 
choice  among  the  taxation  systems  of  a  dozen  American 
communities.  The  choicest  industrial  location  on  the  globe, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  geographical  location  and  natural 
resources,  is  a  stretch  westward  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
embracing  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  southern  Michigan  and 
northern  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Of  these,  Ohio  has  the  best 
of  it  in  the  respects  mentioned  and  has  prospered  accord- 
ingly. 

But  since  the  close  of  the  world  war  other  factors  have 
entered.  Chief  of  these  is  the  element  of  taxation.  While 
the  war  was  on  so  great  was  the  demand  for  every  product 
of  factory,  farm  and  mine  and  so  abnormal  was  our  pros- 
perity that  slight  heed  was  paid  to  mounting  tax  rates. 
But  we  have  largely  returned  to  normalcy  in  the  last  eight 
years  and  the  pinch  of  local,  state  and  federal  taxes  has 
become  the  heaviest  burden  industry  has  to  bear.  Ohio, 
by  reason  of  the  most  archaic  system  of  taxation  of 
perhaps  any  state  in  the  union,  certainly  of  any  of  her 
immediate  competitors,  is  gradually  feeling  the  competitive 
strain  despite  her  advantages  in  other  respects. 

The  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Chandler  are  significant.  Ohio 
has  far  greater  agricultural  resources  than  either  Pennsyl- 


vania to  the  east  or  Michigan  to  the  north.  She  has  far 
greater  mineral  resources  than  either  of  her  western  com- 
petitors, Indiana  and  Illinois,  while  navigable  waters  form 
her  entire  northern  and  southern  boundaries.  Certainly  a 
state  so  favored  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial region  in  the  world  and  the  center  of  the  world's  most 
populous  and  highly  paid  industrial  district  can  blame  only 
itself  if  it  finds  itself  slipping  in  comparison  with  its  neigh- 
bors. 

That  Mr.  Chandler  has  put  his  finger  on  the  one  and  only 
sore  spot  on  Ohio's  body  politic  is  not  doubted  by  com- 
petent and  honest  investigators  within  and  without  the 
state.  Pennsylvania,  especially,  with  her  graded  tax  law  is 
holding  out  a  vital  inducement  to  Ohio  industries  to  cross 
the  boundary.  It  was  Webster,  we  believe,  who  said:  "The 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy."  It  would  seem  that 
Ohio,  the  most  favored  spot  in  the  universe  today,  is  insanely 
trying  to  tax  her  golden  industrial  opportunity  out  of  exis- 
tence. 

Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

The  Land  Owner's  Rake  off 

T3  OYALTIES.  There  in  one  word — royalties — the 
•••^•landowners'  "rake-off,"  is  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  appalling  situation  that  exists  today  in  Great  Britain. 
Why  are  the  mine  operators  adamant  in  their  stand  against 
higher  wages?  Because  so  much  of  the  profit  of  mining 
coal  goes  to  the  great  estate  owners  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  margin  of  profit  in  the  industry.  Why  are  miners 
underpaid  and  housed  in  misery?  Because  too  great  a 
margin  of  the  profits  of  their  labors  have  been  going  to 
persons  who  cared  nothing  about  them;  who  took  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  source  of  their  income. 

For  centuries  the  men  who  mined  the  seams  of  coal 
thousands  of  feet  underground  have  been  enriching  the 
owner  of  the  peaceful  meadows  above  them.  Generation 
after  generation  of  wealthy  English  families  have  lived 
comfortably  in  the  belief  that  their  income  was  their  in- 
herited birthright.  Such  a  thing  as  questioning  the  ethics 
of  levying  toll  upon  an  industry  that  couldn't  pay  a  living 
wage  to  a  million  laborers  never  entered  their  minds. 
—HALL  O' FLAHERTY,  London  Correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  law  of  economics,  but  which 
•**  you  won't  find  in  Adam  Smith  or  any  orthodox  books, 
is  this: 

That  which  the  community  creates,  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity and  should  be  enjoyed  by  all.  That  which  the 
individual  creates,  without  assistance  or  favor  from  the 
community,  should  belong  to  him  and  be  left  to  his  enjoy- 
ment and  disposition,  without  interference  or  taxation 
by  the  community. 

This  is  the  first  law  of  individualism,  which  is  true 
democracy.  Universally  recognized,  this  law  would  open 
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the  door  to  real,  unfettered  competition  and  the  utmost 
of  individual  opportunity. 

The  second  great  law  of  true  economics  is: 

Natural  monopolies  should  be  owned  and  operated  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

And  the  third  great  law  is: 

No  special  privileges  should  be  permitted  by  govern- 
ment which  enable  private  monopoly  to  exist. 

Recognition  of  these  economic  laws  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  destruction  of  any  and  all  monopolies  which  enable 
any  individual  or  group  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
people. 

—HERMAN  B.  WALKER  in  Hudson,  (N.  J.)  Dispatch. 

TN  our  time,"  said  Henry  George,  "as  in  times  before 
•••  creep  on  the  insidious  forces  that,  producing  in- 
equality, destroy  Liberty.  On  the  horizon  the  clouds 
begin  to  lower.  Liberty  calls  to  us  again.  We  must 
follow  her  further;  we  must  trust  her  fully.  Either  we 
must  wholly  accept  her  or  she  will  not  stay.  It  is  not 
enough  that  men  should  vote;  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
should  be  theoretically  equal  before  the  law.  They  must 
have  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  and 
means  of  life;  they  must  stand  on  equal  terms  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bounty  of  nature.  Either  this,  or  Liberty 
withdraws  her  light!  Either  this,  or  darkness  comes  on, 
and  the  very  forces  that  progress  has  evolved  turn  to 
powers  that  work  destruction.  This  is  the  universal 
law.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  centuries.  Unless  its 
foundations  be  laid  in  justice  the  social  structure  cannot 
stand." 

"TPHE  first  thing  to  do  for  good  homes,  as  well  as  per- 
•••  manent  good  times,  would  seem  to  be  to  increase 
the  available  supply  of  land  through  increased  taxes  on  all 
sites  worth  owning,  at  the  same  time  abolishing  taxes  on 
improvements." — Professor  Lewis  J.  Johnson. 

The  Work  of 

Charles  Johnson  Post 

"PHE  publication  by  Henry  Ford's  Dearborn  Inde- 
•••  pendent  recently  of  the  striking  article  by  Charles 
Johnson  Post,  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  Scientific  Taxation," 
led  to  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ford's  editor  by  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  the  president  of  The  Franklin  Society 
for  Home-Building  and  Savings,  in  which,  after  commending 
Mr.  Post's  article,  Mr.  Hennessy  said: 

"  May  I  say  that  I  speak  out  of  a  long  and  large  expe- 
rience with  the  repressive  effects  of  unscientific  taxation 
upon  one  industry  that,  in  its  social  and  economic  effects, 
may  seem  as  important  as  any  that  can  be  mentioned.  I 
refer  to  the  business  of  providing  dwelling  houses  for  the 
people  of  our  country.  In  our  cities,  particularly,  adequate 
and  decent  housing  has  become  a  continuous  problem. 


There  is  needed  no  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
factors  that  enter  into  the  production  of  dwelling  houses 
for  those  families  of  small  or  moderate  means  who  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  our  population,  to  impress  the  fact  that 
unscientific  taxation  fills  a  large  part  of  the  picture  of 
the  housing  problem  in  America.  One  need  not  be  a  Single 
Taxer  to  see  clearly  that  if  we  could  cheapen  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  independent  homes,  it  would  be 
easier  to  produce  more  of  them.  Nor  should  it  be  hard 
to  believe  that  a  removal  of  the  tax  burdens,  direct  and 
indirect,  that  oppress  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  building  material,  and  that  penalize  the  thrift 
and  industry  of  the  homeseeker  after  he  has  erected  his 
dwelling,  are  facts  tending  to  reduce  the  production  of 
houses.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  a  constant  increase  in  land  prices  where  dwel- 
lings are  most  in  demand.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
checked  by  the  gradual  transference  of  tax  burdens  from 
the  products  of  labor  and  capital  to  those  land  values 
which  are,  in  a  large  measure,  produced  by  community 
activities.  Land  speculators  would  lose  by  this  process, 
but  the  whole  community  and  particularly  the  worthy 
homeseeker  would  gain." 

Mr.  Hennessy's  competence  to  speak  for  homeseekers 
may  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  President  of  The 
Franklin  Society  for  Home-Building  and  Savings  of  New 
York,  an  institution  with  more  than  40,000  members, 
which  has  resources  of  approximately  twenty-two  million 
dollars,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  mortgages  on  dwelling 
houses  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Oscar  Geiger  Talks  in  Plainfield 

OSCAR  GEIGER,  of  New  York,  speaking  last  night 
before  a  well  attended  meeting  at  All  Souls'  Unitarian 
Church  on  the  subject  of  "  Natural  Law  in  Economics," 
referred  to  the  life  of  Henry  George  as  an  illustration  of  the 
driving  power  which  comes  from  an  intellectual  devotion 
to  ideals.  Like  other  great  Americans,  he  said,  Henry 
George  was  self-made  and  rose  from  poverty.  He  was 
a  great  economist,  a  master  of  English  prose  style,  yet  had 
only  a  common  school  education. 

In  the  field  of  journalism,  the  speaker  said,  George  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fearless  attacks  on  political  cor- 
ruption. In  1879  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  presenting  the  ideas  since  known  as  Single 
Tax,  but  also  discussing  human  life  and  social  questions 
in  brilliant  language. 

The  moving  force  of  George's  life  was  said  to  be  intense 
sympathy  with  human  suffering.  The  misery  of  a  great 
city  would  not  let  him  rest  for  thinking  of  what  caused  it 
and  how  it  could  be  cured.  He  concluded  that  it  was  the 
inability  of  men  to  obtain  access  to  the  bounties  of  nature 
that  caused  involuntary  poverty.  He  formulated  as  his 
central  principle  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  to  use  the 
earth. 
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The  simple  solution  of  the  whole  problem,  as  seen  by 
Henry  George,  the  speaker  concluded,  was  that  those  who 
occupy  valuable  sites  should  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to 
that  value;  that  such  taxes  should  be  used  for  public 
purposes,  and  that  all  the  present  multitude  of  taxes  on 
persons  and  improvements  and  industry  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.  Courier-News. 

Australia  Tries  Single  Tax 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  AT  NEW  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
THEORIES  OF  THE  FAMED  "PROPHET  OF  CALIFORNIA" 

NEXT  month  the  government  of  Australia  moves  to 
its  new  capital,  Canberra,  specially  designed  by  art 
American  architect  and  landscape  gardener  for  the  official 
home  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  By  all  accounts, 
Canberra  is  beautiful,  even  in  its  raw  beginnings ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  even  more  interesting  than  its  beauty. 

Canberra  is  trying  out  the  land  doctrines  of  Henry 
George.  It  is  abolishing  the  land  speculator.  The  entire 
Federal  District  of  more  than  900  square  miles  belongs  to 
the  nation.  Most  of  it  was  "Crown  land,"  or,  as  we  should 
call  it,  "public  domain,"  taken  over  free  of  charge.  The 
rest  was  bought  from  private  owners  at  its  value  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  using  it.  The  highest  price 
paid  was  $15  per  acre. 

Not  a  foot  of  this  land  will  be  sold.  It  is  leased  on  the  basis 
of  5  per  cent  of  its  value.  Auctions  have  been  held  disposing 
of  a  few  blocks  by  leasehold.  In  some  of  the  busmess  streets, 
bids  were  made  of  $400  per  front  foot;  which  means  that  the 
bidder  bound  himself  to  pay  a  5  per  cent  rental  on  this 
amount,  or  $20  per  front  foot.  Corner  lots  of  a  sixth  of  an 
acre  went  at  $18,000;  that  is,  at  a  rental  of  $900  per 
year. 

Information  is  not  at  hand  as  to  the  exact  provisions  for 
revaluing  the  land  periodically,  but  such  provisions  are 
made. 

In  this  way,  all  profit  from  increase  of  land  values  comes 
to  the  nation,  instead  of  to  the  speculator.  It  is  expected 
that  within  a  relatively  short  time,  the  government  will 
have  an  income  of  several  million  dollars  per  year,  and  that 
the  entire  cost  of  government  buildings  and  of  other  im- 
provements will  be  returned  in  this  fashion. 

Also,  by  keeping  control  of  the  land,  the  nation  is  enabled 
to  make  the  growth  of  the  city  symmetrical ;  thus  profiting 
from  the  experience  of  Washington,  which  had  a  superb 
plan  at  the  start,  but  which  has  been  almost  ruined  by 
land  sharks. 

This  practical  experiment  in  the  Single  Tax  will  be 
watched  with  world-wide  interest.  Australians  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  success. 

Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to  Get  World  Peace 

THE  Irish  News  of  Belfast  in  its  issue  of  May  3rd  quotes 
at  length  from  the  Memorandum  of  the  International 
Union,  and  comments  editorially  as  follows: 

The  International  Union  makes  out  a  stronger  case  for 
all-round  Free  Trade  than  mere  assertion.  They  point 
out  that  in  order  that  the  organization  of  production  should 
be  carried  on  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  raw  materials  should  be  grown  or 
extracted  in  those  places  where  it  is  relatively  easiest  to 
do  so,  and  that  they  should  be  transported  with  the  mini- 
mum of  expense  and  interference  to  those  places  where 
it  is  cheapest  to  manufacture  them  and  to  those  places 
where  they  are  required  for  consumption 


If  the  whole  world  constituted  one  State,  no  intelligent 
person  would  advocate  tariffs  between  its  administrative 
units.  There  is  an  evident  inconsistency  in  supporting  a 
League  of  Nations  pledged  to  world  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  advocating  the  maintenance  of  national  tariffs  on  the 
theory  that  the  producers  in  different  nations  are  (in  the 
economic  field)  enemies.  In  fact,  the  whole  tenor  of  Pro- 
tectionist literature  is  that  tariffs  are  a  means  of  making 
one  nation  rich  at  the  expense  of  another.  There  go 
Tariffs!  Now  we  turn  to  the  Land  Laws  of  countries; 
they  "  fail  to  prevent  the  speculative  holding  of  land  out 
of  use."  And — "  What  we  are  concerned  to  show  is  that 
Land  Value  Taxation  supplies  an  essential  link  in  the  solu- 
tion of  most  economic  problems." 

We  are  only  drawing  public  attention  to  the  views  of  an 
important  and  interesting  group  of  thinkers  who  have 
devoted  earnest  attention  to  the  subject.  They  advocate 
peace,  justice,  security,  and  the  progress  of  an  ordered 
civilization  which  require  that  the  inter-related  problems 
of  international  commerce  and  of  the  economic  betterment 
of  the  common  man  in  every  country  should  be  solved; 
they  suggest  that  "  the  levy  of  taxes  upon  the  economic 
value  of  all  land  apart  from  improvements  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  immensely  stimulate  industry  by  forcing  land 
into  use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  provide  a  constantly 
growing  source  of  public  revenue,  leading  ultimately  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  various  kinds 
that  in  every  country  so  greviously  oppress  and  hamper 
the  free  employment  of  capital  and  labor."  We  do  not 
accept  their  proposition  whole-heartedly,  because  we  know 
that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way;  but  we  believe  they 
are  right  in  the  main,  and  their  cause  will  find  more  and 
more  believers  in  its  practicability  as  time  passes  by. 

AN  alligator  has  been  caught  in  New  Jersey.     He  was 
probably  headed  for  New  York  to  find  the  speculator 
who  located  a  real  estate  development  on  the  site  of  his 
Florida  home. — New  York  Tribune. 
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Whence  Cometh  Prosperity? 


business  world  is  in  an  uncertain  frame  of  mind 
regarding  the  immediate  outlook,  undecided  as  to 
whether  the  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  is  to  continue 
or  not.  Judge  Gary,  who  has  some  reputation  in  the  busi- 
ness world  as  a  forecaster  of  the  turn  of  events,  said  last 
October  that  "  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  important 
slump  in  business  in  this  country  at  any  time,"  and  was 
equally  as  hopeful  in  a  recent  address  to  the  stockholders 
of  his  corporation,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  can  remember 
Judge  Gary  never  did  prophesy  hard  times.  Most  of  the 
business  soothsayers  at  present  are  uttering  comforting 
assurances  that  whatever  of  recession  appears  in  the  busi- 
ness tide  is  seasonal  and  things  will  come  around  all  right 
in  the  fall,  but  at  the  same  time  they  express  wonderment 
at  the  astonishing  longevity  of  the  building  boom  long 
after  some  of  them  have  detected  signs  that  the  building 
shortage  resulting  from  the  war  had  been  caught  up  with. 
And  building  activity  is  the  mainspring  of  an  astonishing 
number  and  variety  of  our  industries. 

It  has  been  said  of  prosperity,  as  of  the  wind,  that 
"Thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  can'st  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  Judge  Gary's 
remark  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  serious  business 
slump  at  any  time,  and  another  remark  made  more  recently 
by  another  forecaster  that  "  there  will  be  no  business 
depression  unless  it  is  man-made  "  are  very  important 
indeed,  indicating  as  they  do  that  these  men  may  know 
how  business  depressions  may  be  averted.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  not  told,  and  to  some  the  idea  may  seem  vision- 
ary, yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  preventing 
of  business  depressions  awaits  only  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  prevent  them,  and  the  application  of  that  knowledge, 
even  as  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
the  flying  machine  and  no  end  of  other  things  with  which 
we  are  familiar  became  practicable  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  It  does  seem  queer,  when  we  contemplate 
the  marvelous  achievements  of  the  human  mind,  that  that 
mind  should  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  a 
fairly  even  and  equitable  degree  of  prosperity  for  all.  Yet 
the  biblical  remark  about  the  wind  seems  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  prosperity. 

Our  business  prophets  have  of  late  years  been  giving 
considerable  attention  to  the  genesis  and  maintenance 
of  prosperity,  and  have  assigned  some  twenty  reasons 
or  conditions  for  its  rise  and  continuance.  They  may  be 
ennumerated  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Our  vast,  rich  and  varied  resources. 

2.  Our  system  of  free  trade  over  this  great  area. 

3.  The  technical  skill  with  which  these  resources  have 
been  developed  and  utilized;  our  extensive  and  increasing 
use  of  time-saving  machinery  and  of  power  to  drive  it, 
which  has  enormously  augmented  production. 


4.  Elimination  of  waste,  both  of  material  and  effort, 
in  production  and  distribution. 

5.  Collection  and  use  of  business  data  for  the  better 
balancing  of  production  and  consumption;    the  adoption 
of  scientific  budgetary  control  in  business  management; 
the  cooperative  exchange  of  experience  and  information 
by  business  executives,  both  by  personal  communication 
and  through  trade  journals. 

6.  Hand-to-mouth    buying,    that    has    prevented    the 
accumulation  of  surplus  or  dead  stocks  of  goods. 

7.  Installment  selling,  that  has  opened  markets  hereto- 
fore undreamed  of. 

8.  Advertising    that    has    also    opened    new    markets 
by  awakening  dormant  wants  of  the  people. 

9.  Home  decoration  and  equipment  mania,   child  of 
skilful  advertising;    our    unwillingness  to  live  in  obsolete 
buildings. 

10.  Transportation  efficiency,  pre-eminently  the  child 
of  our  untrammeled  freedom  of  trade  between  the  states. 

11.  Unity  of  language,   currency  and  transportation, 
which  unifies  business  customs,  simplifies  the  transaction 
of  business  and  irons  out  misunderstandings  and  friction. 

12.  Our   public   education   system,    the   great  kindler 
of  individual  ambition. 

13.  Better  state  of  public  health,  due  to  better  control 
of  disease  by  sanitary  measures,  which  has  aided  in  main- 
taining the  general  earning  power. 

14.  Reversal  of  the  doctrine  that  good  labor  conditions 
depend  on  good  business,  to  read  that  good  business  depends 
on  good  labor  conditions. 

15.  The  high  productivity  of  labor,  which  makes  high 
wages  possible. 

16.  Organization  of  labor,  unions,  and  the  high  wages 
they  obtain  for  labor,  insuring  a  high  public  buying  power. 

17.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  by  scientific 
mobilization  and  distribution  of  credit  has  made  impossible 
the  sudden  transitions  from  confidence  to  panic  that  formerly 
shook  the  business  world  periodically  and  will  avert  the 
severer  aspect  of  business  recessions. 

18.  Prohibition,  that  has  made  the  people  more  indus- 
trious and  added  to  their  earning  power,  besides  diverting 
their  spending  into  wiser  channels. 

19.  The  Protective  Tariff,  by  which  we  protect  our- 
selves from  the  competition  of  less  favored  peoples  and 
keep  our  prosperity  to  ourselves. 

20.  A  vague  idea,  of  uncertain  origin  and  basis,  that 
we  are  just  naturally  a  great  people,  smarter  and  more 
capable  and  resourceful  than  the  people  of  other  nations. 

The  first  reason  assigned  seems  fundamental.  However, 
there  are  other  nations  with  resources  as  great  and  varied 
as  ours  which  remain  poor  because  they  have  not  developed 
and  utilized  them  as  we  have,  for  the  reason  that  in  none 
of  them  has  individual  initiative  been  left  so  free  to  direct 
its  activities  along  lines  that  seemed  to  it  most  profitable. 
Industry,  efficiency,  resourcefulness,  inventiveness,  good 
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management,  etc.,  have  in  all  lands  and  times  had  their 
reward  as  they  have  had  opportunity  for  their  exercise, 
and  they  have  had  this  opportunity  in  larger  measure  in 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

But  for  the  freedom  of  our  internal  trade  none  of  the 
excellent  but  secondary  reasons  given  as  explaining  our 
prosperity  could  have  developed  far  beyond  their  develop- 
ment in  other  countries.  To  it  we  owe  the  open  door  for 
the  exercise  of  the  industry,  efficiency  and  good  manage- 
ment by  which  our  resources  have  been  utilized — the 
greatest  transportation  system  on  earth,  our  wide  market, 
the  most  efficient  banking  system  in  the  world,  the  more 
thorough  education  of  our  people  to  play  their  part  in  the 
world.  Freedom  of  exchange  is  dynamic. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  however  excellent  it  may 
be,  cannot  really  be  called  either  fundamental  or  dynamic. 
It  is  doing  its  work  well,  but  we  had  seasons  of  prosperity 
before  it  was  thought  of  and  have  had  one  severe  depres- 
sion since  it  was  instituted.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a 
wonderful  lubricant  for  exchange  and  is  proving  a  very 
good  stabilizer  for  business  today. 

There  have  been  indications  that  Prohibition  may  be 
somewhat  of  an  accelerator  of  business  activity,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  its  effect  can  be  more  permanent  than  that 
of  any  other  stimulant.  The  making  of  crimes  out  of 
acts  that  are  not  even  sins  seems  to  be  developing  a  grow- 
ing disrespect  for  law  in  general  which  is  not  healthful, 
even  in  an  economic  sense. 

The  Tariff  is  believed  by  most  Americans  to  be  the  most 
important  if  not  the  basic  factor  in  our  prosperity,  and  that 
the  country  would  go  to  the  bow-wows  without  it.  But 
other  nations  have  tariffs  quite  as  scientifically  constructed 
as  ours,  yet  no  such  prosperity  as  ours  has  accompanied 
them.  European  nations  are  choking  themselves  to  death 
economically  by  tariffs,  trying  to  attain  prosperity  in  the 
same  way  they  believe  we  have  attained  it.  Seeing  the 
prosperity  that  has  come  with  our  continent-wide  freedom 
of  trade,  Europe  would  better  wipe  out  her  tariffs — and 
she  would  if  she  could  see  far  enough. 

However,  the  tariff  stands  convicted  as  a  deceiver  here 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  for  it  even  now  fails  to  make  some 
of  our  most  highly  protected  industries  prosperous.  Its 
existence  here  is  singularly  inconsistent  with  that  other 
superstition  that  we  are  a  singularly  gifted  and  superior 
people. 

Thus  we  find  the  basic  reasons  for  our  prosperity  to  be 
the  possession  of  rich  and  varied  resources  and  the  extent 
to  which,  thanks  to  the  freedom  of  trade  between  our 
states,  we  have  developed  and  utilized  these  resources. 

We  have,  however,  not  explained  the  recurrence  of 
seasons  of  depressions.  There  have  been  times  when, 
despite  the  possession  of  these  same  resources  and  the 
same  freedom  of  internal  trade,  the  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources ceased  to  a  marked  degree,  when  capital  and  labor 
could  find  little  employment,  interest  and  wages  fell 


together  and  distress  was  felt  by  large  masses  of  our  people. 
What  was  it  which  at  such  times  prevented  the  use  of 
these  resources? 

Business  men  are  complaining  even  now  that  in  spite 
of  a  large  volume  of  business  done,  profits  are  small, 
small.  Bradstreets  and  Dun's  reports  of  business  con- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  telling 
for  months  of  poor  and  slow  collections  in  an  unduly  large 
proportion  of  these  sections.  Bankers  assure  us  that 
"money  is  easy"  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  looks 
askance  at  our  possession  of  more  than  half  the  world's 
monetary  gold.  Wages  still  rule  high,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  tells  of  an  increasing  amount  of  unemploy 
ment — -not  yet  great,  but  growing  and  somewhat  discon- 
certing. Hand-to-mouth  buying,  the  sixth  reason  assigned 
for  our  prosperity,  persists  and  increases  to  such  a  degree 
that  manufacturers  are  finding  increasing  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  products  and  something  seems  to  be 
undermining  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
public. 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that,  if  we  can 
determine  just  what  it  is  that  eats  into  business  profits 
when  business  is  being  done  in  large  volume,  and  sub- 
tracts from  the  public  buying  power  while  wages  remain 
high,  we  shall  determine  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
business  depression? 

It  is  really  high  time  the  business  community  looked 
into  this  question.  The  past  ten  years  or  so  has  seen  a 
doubling  of  money  wages,  a  near  doubling  of  the  general 
price  level,  and  a  more  than  doubling  of  rents.  Is  there 
any  reason  for  suppposing  that  rent,  the  great  item  of  busi- 
ness overhead,  has  absorbed  more  than  its  share  of  the 
increase? 

As  is  well  known,  business  rents  have  advanced 
enormously.  There  are  chains  of  lunch  counters  in  New 
York  City  whose  rent  outlay  exceeds  their  wage  payments, 
and  in  all  lines  that  the  writer  knows  anything  about 
rent  is  taking  an  unduly  large  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
productive  business.  Residential  rents  have  advanced 
in  less  degree,  but  they  have  advanced  enormously.and  the 
man  whose  rent  is  raised  has  less  to  spend  on  his  "standard 
of  living." 

It  was  all  explained    by   Henry   George   nearly  half  a 
century  ago  in  "Progress  and  Poverty.'' 

Is  it  not  time  the  business  world  picked  up  some  of 
Henry  George's  brains  and  utilized  them? 

STEPHEN  BELL,  Foreign  Editor  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

A  PEER  on  horseback  meets  a  tenant  on  foot.     The 
tenant  has  given  notice  that  he  will  leave  his  farm. 
"  So,  Jones,"  says  the  landlord,  "  you  are  going  to  live  on 
your  capital."     "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replies  the  farmer,  "  it 
is  better  than  letting  you  live  on  it." — Punch  (in  the  80's). 
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A  Statement  of  the 

Mexican  Situation 

THE  following  statement  from  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  People's  Reconstruction 
League,  was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Marsh 
is  well  and  favorably  known  to  readers  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. 

I.  Mexico  proposes  to  use  her  natural   resources,  of 
which  petroleum  is  an  important  one,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  own  people — "to  prevent  the  destruction  of  natural 
resources."     The    Government    of    these    United    States 
has  turned  over  most  of  the  important  natural  resources 
(except  water  power)  to  the  financiers  of  the  Nation  to 
sell  to  the  American  people  at  enormous  profits. 

Results  of  our  policy  were  reported  to  the  United  States 
Senate  last  year  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  their 
report  on  "National  wealth  and  income,"  and  are  shown 
in  the  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(1)  Petroleum:    The  United  States  and  Alaska  have 
16.3  per  cent,  of  the  petroleum  resources  of  the   world 
and  Mexico  has  10.5  per  cent.     The  estimated  value  of 
the  petroleum  reserve  of  the  United  States  in   1921  was 
$5,800,000,000.     Five  companies,  the  commission  reported 
controlled,  in   1923,  40.5   per  cent,   and  nine  companies 
had  57.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  reserves  of  petroleum  re- 
ported.    The     commission     comments:     "The     so-called 
Standard  Oil  group  of  companies,  while  controlling  in  1923 
nearly  half  the  gasoline  output  of  the  country  and  about 
two  thirds  of  the  gasoline  stocks,  produced  only  14.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crude  oil  for  the  year." 

(2)  Coal:     The     United     States     Coal     Commission 
estimated  the  value  of  coal  in  present  operations  as  $7,129,- 
714,000,  in  reserve  tonnage  as  $5,303,050,000,  total  $12,432, 
764,000.     The  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimates  that 
15  large  companies  control  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  re- 
coverable anthracite  tonnage  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
panies   control    about    72    per    cent,  of    the    recoverable 
bituminous  tonnage. 

II.  Mexico  proposes   to   "prevent  the  destruction  of 
natural  resources,  and  to  protect  property  from  damage 
detrimental  to  society." 

In  1914,  1,694  timber  owners  held  in  fee  over  one- 
twentieth  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  waste  of  timber  in 
the  United  States  has  been  almost  criminal. 

III.  Mexico   proposes   to   protect   her   peasants   from 
exploitation  by  land  speculators,  and  other  speculators, 
"to    develop    small    landed    holdings,    to    establish    new 
centers  of  rural  population  with  such  lands  and  waters  as 
may  be  indispensable  to  them." 

About  one-third  of  the  acreage  of  land  in  farms  in  the 
United  States  is  in  farms  of  500  acres  and  over,  and 
one-fourth  in  farms  of  over  1,000  acres.  There  has  been 


"mining"  of  the  farms,  and  such  speculation  in  farm  lands 
during  the  decade  from  1910  to  1920,  that  the  value  of 
farm  lands  in  1920  was  $54,829,000,000.  The  long  term 
mortgage  debt  on  American  farms  is  now  estimated  at 
about  $8,000,000,000,  the  short  term  debt  at  $5,000,000,000. 
From  1920  to  1925  the  selling  price  or  value  of  farm  lands 
in  the  United  States  fell  from  $54,829,000,000  to  $37,760,- 
000,000,  a  reduction  of  $17,069,000,000,  or  31.1  per  cent. 
This  reduction  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  United 
States  in  five  years,  was  one  hundred  and  three  times  the 
total  value  of  rural  property  owned  in  Mexico  by  American 
citizens. 

The  condition  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  is  so 
serious,  that  the  most  conservative  farm  organizations, 
are  urging  Government  subsidies  to  farmers,  either  as  ex- 
port bounties  or  direct  subventions  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury. 

Mexico's  plan  would  make  unnecessary  a  subvention 
to  agriculture  to  keep  up  the  speculative  value  of  farm 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  big  farm  owners. 

The  States  of  the  United  States  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  cover  into  their  treasuries  all  ground  rent  by  heavy 
taxation  of  land  values  and  to  levy  a  tonnage  tax  on  coal 
and  other  minerals,  and  on  the  output  of  oil  fields  equal 
to  the  total  net  profits  thereon.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
anything  the  people  decide  to  make  taboo  and  to  refuse 
to  compensate  for  damages  sustained  thereby,  either  by 
citizens  or  aliens,  in  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  their 
property  so  used  up  to  such  time.  States  and  municipali- 
ties have  the  constitutional  right  to  designate  the  use  to 
which  private  property  may  be  put  by  zoning  and  city 
planning  laws,  a  right  twice  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  States  have  a  right  to  forbid  alien 
ownership  of  land. 

We  would  no  more  agree  to  submit  any  of  these  matters 
to  arbitration  than  we  agreed  to  submit  the  question  of 
our  immigration  policy  to  any  foreign  body,  holdirig  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  purely  and  exclusively  domestic 
concern. 

The  real  crux  of  the  Mexican  land  and  petroleum  laws  is 
not  their  injustice,  nor  any  element  of  confiscation,  but 
the  fear  that  their  enforcement  by  Mexico  will  lead  to 
similar  laws  in  the  United  States  and  end  our  reign  of 
special  and  protected  privileges,  under  which,  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  informed  the  Senate  last  year 
in  their  report  on  "National  Wealth  and  Income,"  1  per 
cent,  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  own  59  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  families  own  90  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth. 

HOWEVER  intricate  the  law  of  property  has    been 
allowed  to  become,  the  central  theory  of  law  on  the 
subject  has  never  changed. — "  Land  and  The    Nation  " 
(Lloyd  George's  "Green  Book"),  October,  1925. 
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The  Land  of  Cuba 

<  <  HTAKING  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  Cuba 
••-  as  zero  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  (since  the  dis- 
coverers paid  nothing  for  it,  having  acquired  it  by  decep- 
tion and  violence  from  the  Indians)  and  comparing  this 
figure  with  the  enormous  total  of  $3,500,000,000,  which 
is  the  present  value  of  the  soil  of  Cuba,  based  on  very 
conservative  calculations,  we  can  estimate,  without  taking 
interests  into  account,  that  this  sum  is  the  approximate 
amount  of  what  generations  of  workers  have  produced 
for  the  benefit  of  generations  of  landlords.  But  the  cold 
and  unemotional  figures  cannot  give  even  a  remote  idea 
of  what  this  gigantic  and  prolonged  injustice  has  accom- 
plished in  poverty  and  suffering.  But  let  us  put  aside 
what  is  past.  Reckoning  the  annual  net  return  of  this 
sum  at  6%,  the  people  of  Cuba  paid  last  year  the  sum  of 
$210,000,000  to  the  landlords,  or  double  the  amount  of  what 
is  paid  to  the  national,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. We  are  much  concerned  when  our  government 
is  costly  and  wasteful;  but  after  all,  our  government,  how- 
ever bad,  renders  some_  service,  even  though  deficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  landlords,  in  their  character  of  land- 
lords, render  us  no  service  whatever." 

(From  an  address  by  Evaristo  Montalvo  y  Leblanc, 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Cienfuegos,  Cuba.) 

TN  transmitting  a  subscription  for  membership  in  the 
•*•  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
Free  Trade,  Miss  Florence  Garvin,  of  Arden,  Delaware, 
writes: 

"  The  international  basis  of  work  is  the  only  practical 
one.  Your  Memorandum  for  free  trade  presented  to  the 
Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  May  embodies  the 
principles  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  present  to  Single 
Taxers.  Since  the  World  War,  free  trade,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  part  of  the  economics  of  Henry  George  that  is  most 
ripe  and  ready  to  go  over.  The  fact  that  your  Memoran- 
dum is  to  be  translated  and  circulated  in  all  European 
languages  is  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the 
work  for  free  trade." 

Miss  Garvin  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lucius  F.  C. 
Garvin,  one  time  governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  during  his  life-time,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  ideas 
of  Henry  Geoige. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

BUNK* 

"  Bunk  "  is  an  unpromising  title,  but  the  book  is  worth  reading, 
especially  to  a  Single  Taxer,  or  even  to  a  Socialist.  The  author  sees 
the  land  question;  in  the  chapter,  "  Adventures  in  Realty,"  he  makes 
a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  it,  showing  that  land  values  (by  which 
he  means  land  prices)  are  not  wealth,  but  a  "  demand  note  on  wealth," 
and  indicates  that  our  children  will  not  pay  grand-papa's  note.  The 

*  Bunk.     By  W.  E.  Woodward  (Harpers.) 


author  seems  to  have  grasped  no  better  solution  than  the  Socialist  one, 
but  he  does  not  endorse  that — seems  rather  shy  of  it  in  fact. 

The  book  is  full  of  astute  remarks  amusingly  put,  such  as  (page  229) 
"  You  put  new  ideas  over  by  making  people  laugh — all  new  ideas  are 
looked  upon  as  dangerous.  So  you  get  a  man  laughing  and  before  you 
know  it  you  have  passed  your  ideas  on  to  him."  (That  is  what  I  did 
with  "  The  Game  of  Life  "  and  people  bought  ten  thousand  copies 
before  anybody  on  the  outside  found  it  out.) 

On  the  whole  the  book,  besides  being  a  good  story,  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  "  Main  Street  "  and  comes  much  nearer  getting  somewhere. 

— BOLTON  HALL. 

JOSIAH  C.  WEDGEWOOD'S  "  ESSAYS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
A  LABOUR  M.P." 

This  is  a  volume  mostly  of  incidents  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
author's  vastly  varied  and  dramatic  experiences.  Two  chapters  are 
a  lucid  statement  of  the  plan  of  full  taxation  of  land  values.  Col. 
Wedgewood's  style  is  always  vivid  and  captivating,  but  his  picture  of 
the  Galipoli  incident  of  the  war  is  a  pen  picture  in  the  unpopular  style 
of  Vereschagin.— Thus  (page  190): 

"  Then  night  came,  but  a  house  in  Seddel  Bahr  was  burning  brightly, 
and  there  was  a  full  moon.  We  disembarked  men  at  once.  All  around 
the  wounded  cried  for  help  and  shelter  against  the  bullets,  but  there 
was  no  room  on  boats  or  gangway  for  anything  but  the  men  to  go  to 
shore.  For  three  hours  I  stood  at  the  end  of  the  rocks  up  to  my  waist 
in  water,  my  legs  jammed  between  dead  men,  and  helped  men  from  the 
last  boat  to  the  rocks.  Every  man  who  landed  that  night  jumped  on 
to  the  backs  of  dead  men,  to  the  most  horrible  accompaniment  in  the 
world.  It  was  then  that  I  first  learnt  the  shout  of  "  Allah,"  for  the 
Turks  charged.  All  night  long  the  battle  raged.  On  shore  everyone 
was  firing  at  they  knew  not  what.  Our  men  went  up  the  hill  through 
the  Turks;  and  the  Turks  came  down  through  ours  to  the  beach. 
Over  and  past  each  other  they  went,  sometimes  not  seeing,  sometimes 
glad  to  pass  on  in  the  darkness.  One  party  of  our  men  were  found 
by  daylight  at  the  top  of  the  gully  on  the  left  in  touch  with  the  Lan- 
cashires." 

Col.  Wedgewood's  British  reticence  makes  it  less  than  a  biography; 
it  is  rather  a  set  of  sketches  of  moral  and  physical  adventures — but 
much  more  thrilling  than  any  recounting  the  years  of  a  life. 

— BOLTON  HALL. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OUT  OF  PRINT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

Last  night  I  attended  a  big  Eamon  de  Valera  gathering  here,  and 
it  made  me  think  of  one  of  the  best  propaganda  pamphlets  you  ever 
wrote — the  "  Open  Letter  to  de  Valera  " — and  if  I  had  them  I  would 
surely  send  a  few  to  some  of  his  leaders  and  perhaps  to  others,  too. 
I  suppose  all  you  will  have  to  say  is  "  out  of  print." 
Detroit,  Mich.  CLEMENS  GERHARD. 

WORK  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  election  campaign  on  the  West  Coast. 
I  was  away  nine  weeks,  travelled  about  5000  miles,  addressed  over 
50  meetings,  and  (at  time  of  writing)  have  secured  over  1800  votes. 
Three  years  ago  I  secured  1176  votes  so  there  has  been  a  big  increase 
in  support  of  our  principles.  I  expect  to  reach  about  1850  votes  by 
the  time  the  absent  votes  are  counted.  You  will  see  details  of  the 
election  in  the  April  issue  of  the  People's  Advocate. 
Adelaide,  So.  Australia.  E.  J.  CRAIGIE. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

Today  I  was  talking  with  an  old  man  who  told  me  about  his  work 
in  a  foundry.  Last  week  he  put  in  72  hours  at  grinding  wheels,  finish- 
ing burrs  off  of  castings.  Six  days  of  10  hours  each  and  four  nights.  There 
are  some  men  there  from  70  up  to  about  85  years  working  like  that. 
I  don't  see  how  they  stand  it  at  all.  And  in  the  factories  they  say 
the  pace  is  almost  impossible.  Hundreds  are  out  of  work,  and  old 
hands  are  let  out  and  new  hands  taken  on.  This  is  done  largely  to 
keep  the  workers  "  floating  "  so  that  they  cannot  even  have  time  to 
organize.  Conditions  like  these  will  cause  revolution  eventually. 
And  to  me  the  Single  Tax  is  the  remedy  for  this  intolerable  "  condition 
of  labor." 
Union,  N.  Y.  C.  LEBAEON  GOELLER. 

CONCERNING  WOMEN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

I  was  delighted  with  the  roast  you  gave  The  New  Republic.  I 
read  the  review  of  Miss  La  Follette's  work  which  you  referred  to  in 
their  issue  of  January  12,  and  it  made  my  blood  boil.  I  started  to 
write  them  a  letter  of  protest,  but  I  could  not  frame  one  that  would 
express  my  contempt  and  still  be  in  language  fit  to  print. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  made  a  scathing  indictment  of  The 
New  Republic's  policy  and,  at  the  same  time,  retained  your  dignity. 
N.  Y.  City.  Louis  B.  PARSONS. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  lists  in  its  Lecture  Service  such  men 
as  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Ward  Bonsall,  George  E.  Evans,  John  M. 
Henry,  William  McNair,  Bernard  McGinnis,  M.  S.  Robinson,  Cor- 
nelius D.  Scully,  George  J.  Shaffer,  Carl  D.  Smith,  and  Percy  R.  Wil- 
liams. Many  of  the  topics  treated  are  promising.  Many,  too,  concern 
themselves  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  philosophy.  Dates  for  these 
lecturers  may  be  secured  by  communicating  with  P.  R.  Williams, 
1306  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HUDSON  MAXIM,  inventor  of  explosives  and  brother  of  the  late  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim,  inventor  of  the  Maxim  Gun,  is  dead  at  74.  Mr.  Maxim 

is  a  believer  in  the  Single  Tax  and  some  years  ago  wrote  an  admir- 
able Single  Tax  story,  we  think  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  It  was  after- 
wards published  and  circulated  as  a  propaganda  pamphlet.  Lucky 
investments  in  land  around  Lake  Hopatcong  may  have  diminished 
Hudson  Maxim's  enthusiasm,  for  of  late  years  he  has  done  nothing 
and  has  kept  silent.  He  was  for  many  years  a  subscriber  to  this  paper 
and  at  one  period  a  not  infrequent  visitor  to  this  office. 

THE  Arizona  Single  Taxer,  edited  and  published  by  our  old  friend, 
N.  A.  Vyne,  at  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  grows  better  with  each  number. 

REVERDY  MILLER,  who,  according  to  Herbert  Quick's  autobiography, 

'  One  Man's  Life,"  was  responsible  for  leading  Mr.  Quick  into  the  Single 

Tax  philosophy,  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  3914  Wisconsin  Place, 

Los  Angeles.      From  boyhood  he  has  been  an  active   propagandist 

for  fundamental  economic  principles. 

OUR  old  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Monroe,  President  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  and  known  to  more  Single  Taxers  than  any  man 
in  America,  reached  his  62nd  birthday  on  April  7th  of  this  year.  He 
has  been  forty-one  years  in  active  Single  Tax  work. 

IN  the  June  number  of  Reality,  organ  of  the  Bahai  movement,  Julia 
Goldzier  has  an  article,  the  title  of  which  is  "  The  Scientific  Tax  as  a 
Spiritual  Factor." 


CAPTAIN  William  Wirt  Gilmer,  an  earnest  Henry  George  man,  now 
retired  and  living  at  Coronado,  served  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Guam,  1918-20.  During  his  incumbency  he  replaced  a  crude  and  bar- 
barous tax  system  with  saner  methods  of  revenue,  and  many  of  these 
changes  continue  to  this  day. 

GEORGE  C.  K.  STRACHAN,  an  old  time  Single  Taxer  from  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  is  now  residing  at  2155  Union  Street,  San  Diego,  California, 
and  has  carried  in  his  pocket  for  many  years  a  card  which  reads, 
"  Single  Tax  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Radcliffe,  September  2,  1899,  in  Honor 
of  the  Birthday  of  Henry  George." 

Miss  Helen  Murphy,  sister  of  John  J.  Murphy,  of  New  York  City, 
owing  to  ill  health  has  for  the  present  relinquished  active  work  for  the 
cause,  and  has  been  living  at  Ocean  Beach,  San  Diego,  California, 
where  she  is  planning  to  return  to  real  work  at  an  early  date. 

HARRIS  L.  MOODY,  assessor  of  San  Diego,  California,  has  incurred 
the  ire  of  the  real  estate  gamblers  by  insisting  on  placing  land  on  the 
rolls  according  to  its  selling  value  and  making  reductions  on  values  of 
buildings  to  meet  the  depreciation.  The  people  seem  to  be  with 
Assessor  Moody. 

MR.  S.  L.  GILLAN,  a  civil  engineer  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  son  of  Prof. 
S.  L.  Gillan,  of  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  and  active  in  Single  Tax  work. 

SOLON  B.  WELCOME  is  still  actively  engaged  in  work  along  economic 
lines  in  Los  Angeles.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "  From 
Earth's  Center." 

OLIVER  R.  TROWBRIDGE,  author  of  that  remarkable  work,  "  Bi- 
Socialism,"  has  been  living  for  some  years  in  retirement  at  310  N. 
Broadway,  Long  Beach,  California. 

MR.  F.  J.  M.  KERNAN,  of  Baltimore,  renewing  his  subscription  to 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  writes  "  I  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue." 

JOHN  F.  FORD,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  early  days  employed  Herbert 
Quick,  when  both  gentlemen  were  residents  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
before  the  latter  had  deserted  the  legal  profession  for  literature. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON,  of  the  Marines,  now 
retired  and  living  at  Coronado,  California,  became  a  Single  Taxer 
from  reading  an  advertisement  published  by  the  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club  in  the  New  York  Herald  during  the  first  Henry  George 
campaign  in  New  York  City.  General  Pendleton,  then  a  lieutenant 
in  Eastern  waters,  joined  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  served  as  governor  of  San  Domingo  and  did  much  to 
reorganize  the  tax  system  of  that  island. 

OUR  old  friend,  F.  P.  Jones,  of  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  has  a  communica- 
tion in  the  Welland  (Ontario)  Tribune  and  Telegraph  on  the  gasoline 
tax,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  rent  of  land  reflects  the  services  of 
government. 

THERE  is  a  growing  sentiment  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  admirers  of  Henry  George  should  celebrate  either  his 
birthday  which  occurred  on  September  2nd,  or  the  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  on  September  25th. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN  will  be  available  for  lecture  dates  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  Atlantic  States  during  the  month  of  June. 
Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Duncan  will  again  tour  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  coast  states  under  the  direction  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association  of  Chicago.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
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Duncan  should  write  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Monroe,  President  of  the  Lecture 
Association,  538  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

BURTON  SALE,  son  of  Julian  Sale,  veteran  Single  Taxer  of  Toronto, 
is  now  manager  of  the  Foundation  Stationery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  interested  in  all  civic  activities  of  a  fundamental  character. 

A  BIRTHDAY  surprise  party  was  given  to  Joseph  Dana  Miller  by  his 
niece,  Miss  Dorothy  Miller,  on  March  26th.  About  fifteen  of  the 
Editor's  old  friends  were  invited  and  had  an  enjoyable  time.  Among 
those  present  was  John  J.  Murphy. 

THE  Anti-Single  Tax  Society,  known  between  campaigns  as  the 
California  Tax  Payers  Association,  maintains  permanent  and  elaborate 
headquarters  at  the  subway  terminal  buildings,  Los  Angeles.  A  large 
staff  of  university  professors  called  "experts"  and  "investigators" 
are  employed.  The  expenses  of  this  organization  must  run  close  to 
$50,000  a  year  and  very  likely  greatly  exceed  that  amount. 

BERNARD  MARTIN,  whose  father  was  an  old  time  Single  Taxer  and 
Populist,  is  now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Enterprise  at  Hawthorne, 
a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Martin  is  president  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  planning  to  use  George  H.  Duncan  and  several 
other  speakers. 

DR.  MILBANK  JOHNSON,  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
who  boasts  that  he  is  the  mainstay  financially  of  the  various  anti- 
Single  Tax  campaigns  in  California,  says  that  he  "is  keeping  an  eye 
on  us."  He  subscribes  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  we  hope  he  will 
learn  from  this  periodical  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  him  posted  on 
the  nefarious  work  of  Single  Taxers  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

EDSON  SCOFIELD,  well  known  in  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  as  a 
strong  and  enthusiastic  Single  Taxer,  is  president  of  the  Scofield 
Engineering  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  This  company  has  erected 
in  recent  years  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  structures  in  Southern 
California. 

JUDGE  ROBERT  L.  HUBBARD,  who  served  as  County  Judge  of  El 
Paso  County,  Colorado,  of  which  Colorado  Springs  is  the  county  seat, 
retired  from  the  practice  of  law  in  1919,  and  is  now  promoting  a  com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  machines  that  produce  a  seamless  shoe. 
Notwithstanding  his  withdrawal  from  professional  work  the  Judge 
remains  one  of  the  most  popular  Single  Tax  speakers  in  Southern 
California. 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  an  attractively  printed  little  booklet 
in  stiff  paper  cover,  entitled  "A  Mountain  Shrine,"  by  Rev.  A.  W. 
Littlefield,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.  It  contains  some  beautiful  verse 
and  real  poetic  prose  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Labor,  from  which  we  quote  the  editorial  on  Canberra  to  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  half  a 
million.  Its  present  publisher  and  owner  is  former  Congressman 
Keating. 

THE  Times-Leader,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  contains  a  column  report 
of  the  speech  by  James  R.  Brown,  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city. 

"  YOUR  Malthus  article  is  fine  and  well  worth  while,"  writes  our 
old  friend,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll.  (See  Jan.-Feb.  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.) 

WE  have  received  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Maryland  Tax 
Reform  Association,  of  which  Chas  G.  Baldwin  is  president  and  Charles 
J.  Ogle  secretary.  The  Report  tells  us  that  the  Home  Rule  in  Taxa- 


tion bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  smothered  in  the  final  session. 
The  Association  thinks  with  a  more  thorough  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  city  members  success  should  crown  their  efforts  in  1929.  The 
Report  says:  "  The  ideal  system  would  collect  for  the  public  needs 
only  those  values  due  to  public  improvements  and  municipal  activities, 
leaving  to  individuals  all  the  wealth  created  by  their  own  efforts." 

THE  Taxation  Quarterly,  organ  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
contains  a  record  of  James  R.  Brown's  lecture  work  for  the  past  twelve 
years — 1915  to  1927.  It  is  a  record  of  real  achievement.  503  towns 
and  cities  have  been  visited  and  1374  lectures  delivered. 

PERCY  R.  MEGGY,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  Australia 
writes  us:  "  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has  been  extremely  interesting  of  late 
with  its  accounts  of  Single  Tax  conferences  and  speeches  at  the  many 
dinners." 

M.  A.  DAUDE-BANCEL,  of  Paris,  France,  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  French  league  for  Land  Reform,  is  sending  a  monthly  news 
letter  to  French  papers  in  which  he  points  out  practical  ways  of  apply- 
ing Henry  George's  remedy  for  existing  evils  in  our  social  and  economic 
life. 

ANTONIO  ALBENDIN,  of  Cadiz,  Spain,  has  other  interests  besides 
Henry  George's  teachings  and  his  profession  as  an  engineer.  He 
helped  to  organize  a  Beethoven  centenary  at  Cadiz,  an  event  observed 
throughout  the  world.  Also  in  the  Diario  de  Cadiz  appears  a  sketch 
and  appreciation  of  Beethoven  from  the  pen  of  Senor  Albendin. 

P.  R.  WILLIAMS,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of 
America,  writes  that  he  found  on  his  trip  to  Illinois  and  Ohio  "  a  general 
spirit  of  good  will  toward  the  Foundation  and  a  disposition  to  cooperate 
in  pushing  foward  the  great  work.  There  are  fine  groups  in  both  states 
and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  more  intimately  and  exchange  ideas 
and  experiences." 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE,  Single  Tax  candidate  at  the  recent  Flinders  district 
election  in  South  Australia,  is  reported  in  the  People's  Advocate, 
of  Adelaide,  as  having  made  a  number  of  speeches  throughout  the 
district.  Every  place  showed  an  enthusiastic  group  of  believers  in 
the  cause.  Mr.  Craigie  as  an  independent  candidate  standing  for  the 
complete  principle  received  1923  votes,  only  sixty-four  short  of  the 
number  received  by  the  sitting  member,  J.  G.  Moseley,  at  the  previous 
election.  A  combination  of  two  parties — Liberal  and  County  party 
— contributed  to  the  result.  The  election  demonstrates  that  Labor 
cannot  win  a  Flinders  seat  as  matters  stand,  and  with  more  educational 
work  the  prospect  is  good  for  an  avowed  Single  Tax  candidate  at  the 
next  election.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Craigie  on  the  result,  which  was 
a  moral  victory,  and  on  the  campaign  which  he  waged  so  indomitably. 

EFFORTS  are  being  made  to  induce  the  new  governor  of  California  to 
appoint  Jackson  H.  Ralston  on  the  State  Tax  Commission,  which  is 
to  report  on  changes  in  the  present  tax  system. 

THE  Freeland  Club  has  just  celebrated  its  first  birthday  by  electing 
officers.  The  officers  now  are:  President,  Mrs.  Lona  I.  Robinson; 
Vice-President,  Will  F.  Burgener;  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Samis;  Treas- 
urer, W.  F.  Withers;  Chairman  Program  Committee,  R.  J.  Miller. 
The  Club  meets  at  the  Arbor  Cafeteria,  309  W.  Fourth  Street,  Losi 
Angeles,  on  the  third  Friday  evening  of  each  month,  except  when  the 
convenience  of  out  of  the  city  speakers  makes  a  change  of  date  neces- 
sary. Dr.  F.  W.  Roman  spoke  before  the  Freeland  Club  on  April  30, 
his  subject  being  "  The  Last  Word  on  Economic  Reconstruction." 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  was  held  on  May  11.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Hon. 
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Dsiah  Wedgewood,  and  among  the  speakers  was  Dr.  Paul  Dane,  of 
'elbourne,  Australia.  We  have  received  the  annual  report  for  the  year 
iding  March,  1927,  in  which  the  activities  of  the  year  are  reviewed, 
i  this  we  note  the  names  of  two  visitors  at  the  meeting  last  June, 
'.r.  H.  J.  Kristensen,  of  the  Danish  Land  Values  League  and  our  own 
harlotte  Schetter,  of  New  York.  Col.  Wedgewood  was  re-elected 
resident  of  the  League. 

AMONG  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Single  Tax  in  San  Francisco  is 
has.  I.  Rhodes,  of  36  Pine  Street.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  reporter  on  the 
forning  News  of  Chicago  during  the  early  eighties  and  served  with 

e  following  associates  on  various  papers,  Warren  Worth  Bailey, 
rand  Whitlock,  and  the  late  J.  E.  Griffis  (Luke  North).  In  1882 

r.  Rhodes  had  occasion  to  report  an  address  by  Lucy  Parsons  on 
rogress  and  Poverty.  It  was  a  poor  presentation  of  the  doctrines, 
jt  it  called  Mr.  Rhodes'  attention  to  the  book  which  he  bought  and 
;ad  and  became  a  convert  to  its  teachings. 

DAVID  H.  DEXTER,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  son  of  the  late  D.  Gilbert 
exter  who  passed  away  in  1909.  He  was  a  follower  of  Henry  George, 
son  shared  office  room  with  the  late  Ralph  Hoyt,  whom  many  of 
ir  readers  will  remember  when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  his  press 
ork  for  the  cause. 

Miss  OLIVE  MAGUIRE,  late  of  Chicago,  now  resides  at  1540  Milvia 
venue,  Berkeley,  California.  Miss  Maguire  and  her  father,  now 
venty-eight,  are  doing  active  work  for  the  cause. 

THE  Commonweal,  published  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  and  edited  by  John 

Dix,  appears  in  much  improved  form.     George  Lloyd  occupies 

ro  columns  with  an  article  entitled  "  Henry  George  vs.  Karl  Marx.' 

CHARLES  S.  MITTON,  who  died  in  Boston  on  May  13,  aged  seventy- 
years,  was  a  well  known  advocate  of  our  principles.  His  conver- 
)n  to  the  Single  Tax  resulted  in  a  curious  way.  A  fellow  clerk  in  a 
•ge  Boston  store  tried  to  convert  him  to  the  doctrine  without  success 
lere  was  a  clerks'  organization  of  which  both  were  members.  Mr. 
itton  challenged  the  late  John  G.  Pike  to  debate  the  question  at  a 
eeting  of  the  organization.  In  order  to  fortify  himself  for  the  foren- 
:  combat  Mitton  studied  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  to  find  its  weak 
ints.  Instead  of  discovering  fallacies  he  found  the  arguments  clear 
d  unanswerable.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  clerks'  organization 
was  on  hand,  not  to  debate,  but  to  present  to  the  clerks  present  a 
py  of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  hid  his 
ht  under  a  bushel. 

MR.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN,  indefatigable  worker  for  the  cause,  addressed 
e  Hamilton  Community  Council  of  this  city  on  Saturday,  May  3rd, 
>  subject  being,  "  How  to  Abolish  Poverty." 

OUR  apologies  to  Congressman  Fletcher,  of  Ohio,  who  recently 
dressed  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
lose  name  was  printed  in  our  last  issue  as  Booth  Fletcher,  whereas  it 
ould  have  been  Brooks  Fletcher. 

THE  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Taxation  League  of  New  Jersey, 
th  headquarters  at  141  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  issues  many  striking 
rds  illustrating  the  defects  (and  worse)  in  our  present  tax  system. 

E.  A.  FAVILLE,  formerly  editor  of  the  Western  Farmer,  of  Port- 
id,  Oregon,  on  June  1st  becomes  editor  of  the  Daily  Union,  of  Sacra- 
:nto,  California.  The  Union  is  one  of  the  historic  papers  of  Cali- 
•nia  and  at  various  periods  numbered  among  its  editors  Joaquin 
iller,  Bret  Harte,  Henry  George  and  other  brilliant  lights  who  have 
ne  so  much  to  increase  the  fame  of  the  state.  Mr.  Faville  was  a 
issmate  of  Herbert  Quick  and  accepts  the  economic  philosophy  of 
: latter. 


MR.  L.  D.  BECKWITH,  who  has  recently  stepped  to  the  front  in  Cali- 
fornia as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Forum,  frequently  noted  in  these 
pages,  is  the  son  of  Fred  C.  Beckwith,  of  Longmont,  Colorado,  once 
active  in  the  greenback  movement.  He  was  converted  to  the  Single 
Tax  by  that  wonderfully  active  spirit,  Joseph  Wolfe. 

HAROLD  MAGUIRE,  son  of  the  late  James  G.  Maguire,  who  served 
as  judge  and  later  as  Congressman,  is  connected  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  R.R.;  Joseph  W.  Leggett,  son  of  Judge  Joseph  Leggett,  is  a 
customs  broker;  Richard  Guttstatt,  son  of  Herman  Gutstadt,  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Berne  Brith.  The  fathers  of  all  three  of  these  men  were 
strong  and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  George  for  years  prior  to  the 
publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the  sons  are  continuing 
the  work  of  their  fathers. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 1927  , 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  William 
J.  Wallace,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,  Sec.,  150  Nassau    Street,  New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that   any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of    March,  1927. 


[Seal] 


LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 
New  York  County. 
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Mr.  Miller  has  dignity,  intelligence  and  power. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

The  writer  of  this  well  written,  frequently  dis- 
tinguished verse  is  aware,  like  the  reader,  that 
he  is  a  voice  of  earlier  decades. 
Technically  the  poems  attain  as  a  rule  to  excel- 
lent conventional  form  (though  they  are  not 
metrically  unerring);  frequently  there  is  a  marked 
grace  and  even  nobility  of  tone — a  quiet  aesthe- 
tic value  less  vivid,  original,  daring,  also  less 
merely  decorative,  than  that  typical  of  the  poetry 
of  the  hour.  — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  reflect  the  spirit  of 
a  past  generation  and  will  give  pleasure  to  a  wide 
field  of  readers.  — Boston  Globe. 

I  am  keen  about  your  book. 

— Anna  George  de  Mille,  N.  Y.  City 

I  am  truly  glad  and  thankful  for  this  work.  Your 
tribute  to  Henry  George  stands  out  for  me  as 
supreme.  Your  "Two  Gentlemen"  ought  to  be 
printed  everywhere. 

— A.  C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Canada 

There  is  so  much  verse  written  nowadays  that 
seems  to  be  intentionally  uncouth  and  obscure 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  thoughts  expressed 
not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and  grace. 
— Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  are  the  poet  our  Grand  Saint,  Henry  George, 
prophesied — Frank  G.  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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question  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade  to  so  search- 
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Abridged  Edition,  55  Cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  of  abridgement  has  been  ably  dom 
by  Anna  George  deMille  (daughter  of  Henry 
George)  and  Louis  F.  Post. 
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By  Louis  F.  Post  55  Cents,  Postpaic 
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Great  Emancipator. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

'  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

jPHE  New  York  Evening  Journal  says  editorially: 
•••  "Political  economy  is  a  difficult  subject,  one  about 
which  nobody  really  knows  anything."  And  the  average 
man  reading  all  these  learned  treatises,  and  not  think- 
ing very  deeply  for  himself,  must  conclude  that  this  is  so 
—that  few  of  these  fellows  really  know  anything  about 
the  science  they  write  about. 

TTERE,  for  example,  is  a  book  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Mitchell. 
•*•  -^-  The  author  is  said  to  be  "internationally  famous 
as  an  expert  on  the  business  cycle."  What  is  the  busi- 
ness cycle?  One  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  "How  Pros- 
perity Breeds  a  Crisis."  This  is  the  way  it  does  it.  As 
prosperity  increases  wages  rise  and  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness increases.  There  is  then  a  decline  in  efficiency  because 
jobs  are  now  more  numerous  than  men,  and  men  cannot 
therefore  be  driven  at  top  speed.  And  when  under 
the  compulsion  of  prosperity  press  of  orders  occur,  waste 
creeps  in.  And  more  of  the  same  rubbish.  When  were 
jobs  more  numerous  than  men?  And  what  are  wages? 
And  how  can  increase  of  real  wages  bring  about  a  crisis 
that  ends  in  the  decline  of  prosperity  and  ensuing  hard 
times? 

HPHIS  is  the  nonsense  that  gets  into  print,  parades 
•*•  with  ostentation,  and  is  the  subject  of  congratulatory 
comment  from  professors  in  their  mutual  admiration 
coteries.  Each  one  professes  to  see  some  great  illumina- 
tion in  so-and-so's  discovery,  but  qualifies  this  praise  with 
several  "buts, "  as  "perhaps  this  distinction  has  been 
overlooked. "  Then  follows  some  elaboration  or  "  improve- 
ment" on  the  point  expounded  by  the  learned  professor, 
at  which  all  the  other  professors  express  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  the  writer  and  his  critic,  not  forgetting  to  introduce 
some  further  refinements  of  their  own.  "I  cannot  believe 
it, "  said  Alice.  "Then  shut  your  eyes  and  breathe  hard, " 
said  the  queen. 

OUR  good  friend  and  Single  Taxer,  J.  B.  Chamberlain, 
of  Kensington,  Md.,  in  a  little  publication  of  his 
own,  The  Truth  Teller,  writes  as  follows: 

Political  Economy  is  referred  to  as  a  science  but  the 
palaver  of  the  professors  and  writers  who  get  a  living 
from  the  pretense  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  our  social 
affairs  is  far  from  scientific.  One  of  them  writes:  "The 
transference  of  property  to  those  who  have  not  earned  it, 


however,  is  quite  a  matter  for  regulation  in  the  general 
interest,  subject  to  the  fact  that  a  total  prohibition  of 
transference  would  seriously  maim  the  central  principle 
of  property,  viz:  the  right  and  need  to  realize  a  conception 
of  well  being  relevant  to  the  relation  which  makes  the 
individual  in  society  what  he  is."  This  is  ridiculous  or 
profound  according  to  the  disposition  and  intelligence 
of  the  audience.  Fellow  professors  enthuse  over  its  per- 
spicacity and  literary  charm  but  a  bright  "fresh"  refers 
to  it  as  "the  cat's  pajamas." 

Another  tells  us  that:  "It  is  of  superlative  importance 
to  recognize  that  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  private 
and  acquisitive  point  of  view  is  the  only  procedure  possible 
in  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  society  organized 
upon  lines  of  individual  activity  for  private  gain." 

This  sort  of  nonsense  is  fed  to  students  incur  colleges 
to  divert  their  attention  from  fundamental  truth. 

IF  no  one  really  knows  anything  about  political  economy 
as  the  Journal  insists,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teachers. 
For  it  is  a  simple  science — at  all  events,  in  its  essentials. 
It  has  been  called  "the  science  of  getting  a  living."  Its 
major  factors  are  few  and  their  relations  entirely  plain. 
The  operation  of  the  laws  of  rent,  interest  and  wages  is 
visible  to  all  who  will  look.  If  speculation  in  land  lays  a 
heavy  tribute  upon  labor  and  capital,  thus  tending  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  industry  by  a  toll  just  sufficiently 
excessive  to  stop  production,  we  have  periods  of  industrial 
depression  and  the  end  of  prosperity.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  If  some  men  get  what  they  do  not  earn  then 
those  who  earn  must  get  less  to  live  upon,  less  to  move 
the  wheels  of  industry,  less  wealth  and  capital,  in  short. 
In  words  of  one  syllable  this  can  be  taught  to  children  by 
one  who  will  essay  the  task  and  abandon  this  learned 
nonsense  of  "business  cycles"  and  clouds  of  words  that 
leave  us  gasping  for  breath. 

ONE  of  the  shrewdest  political  observers  of  England, 
"Senex, "  in  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Middleton 
Guardian,  comments  on  the  proposed  political  alliance 
consummated  at  the  recent  Cheltenham  Co-operative  Con- 
gress between  the  Labor  party  and  the  co  operators.  The 
vote  was  1960  in  favor  to  1843  opposed.  The  opponents 
of  the  resolution  indicated  that  out  of  more  than  1300 
societies  affiliated  with  the  Co-operative  Union  only  600 
were  represented  at  the  Congress. 

r  I  ""HIS  wise  comment  is  made  by  "Senex": 

•*•  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  combination  with 
the  Co-operationists  will  bring  into  the  Socialist  ranksalarge 
element  that  is  at  heart  essentially  conservative;  and  this, 
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acting  in  sympathy  with  the  middle  class  element,  is  certain 
to  affect  profoundly  the  mental  outlook  of  the  Labor  party, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  these  new  forces,  will  become 
more  moderate,  staid,  respectable.  Against  this,  however, 
there  will  be  revolt,  and  the  political  kaleidoscope  will 
become  more  many-colored  and  perplexing  than  it  is  today. 
In  all  probability  there  will  be  bitter  disputes  and  des- 
perate efforts  for  conciliation;  incessant  discussion  and 
much  tinkering  with  programmes;  out  of  all  which  may 
come  some  clarification  and  growth  of  thought.  For 
these  reasons  the  new  partnership  seems  to  us  rather  an 
exhibit  of  tendencies  well  worthy  of  analysis  than  a  mere 
political  re-shuffle. 

IT  is  inconceivable  that  the  British  Co-operative  move- 
ment, which  has  attained  such  immense  proportions, 
should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Labor  party,  or  that  it 
should  contemplate  the  effacement  of  those  principles 
and  policies  which  are  among  the  very  essentials  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  For  though  the  British  Labor  party 
is  only  a  union  of  incoherence,  and  though  a  speaker  of  the 
Labor  party  recently  declared  that  there  are  120  defini- 
tions of  socialism,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
fifty-seven  varieties  supposed  to  exist  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  nevertheless  something  which  is  common  to  all 
socialistic  proposals,  and  the  British  Labor  party  is  defin- 
itely socialistic.  That  common  characteristic  is  the 
minimizing  of  individual  initiative,  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  the  consequent  abridgement  of 
the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation  on  which  the  Co- 
operative movement  depends. 

FT  is  true  that  the  British  Labor  party  is  not  definitely 
-*•  socialistic  any  more  than  it  is  definitely  anything 
else.  But  to  the  degree  that  it  is  socialistic  its  aims  and 
purposes  are  opposed  to  the  Co  operative  movement.  For 
that  movement  is  "capitalistic,"  if  you  will — is  profit 
sharing,  and  "profits"  is  a  term  abhorrent  to  your  thor- 
ough going  socialist.  Above  all  it  is  not  revolutionary, 
for  its  success  is  dependent  upon  orderly  processes  and 
recognized  business  methods.  It  has  grown  amazingly 
conservative — hence  our  very  natural  astonishment  at  the 
vote  of  the  Congress  even  if  the  Co-operative  movement 
were  not  adequately  represented  there. 

WHETHER  the  Co-operators  will  now  affect  the 
policies  of  the  Labor  party,  or  whether  the  Labor 
party  will  react  on  the  Co-operative  movement,  we  shall 
have  much  interest  in  observing.  It  is  an  ill-assorted 
partnership  and  should  trouble  Ramsay  Macdonald  not 
a  little.  But  he  and  his  party  will  probably  adopt  what 
politicians  call  a  middle  "ground,"  which  means  that  their 
principles  will  be  "watered"  a  little  while  they  indulge 
in  friendly  and  acquiescent  nods  to  co  operators,  trade 
unionists,  Marxians  and  communists. 


TN  the  meantime  the  Land  Question  grows  ever  more 
*•  insistent.  Politicians  will  ignore  it  as  long  as  they  can. 
The  Lloyd  Georges  and  the  MacDonalds  may  keep  it  out 
of  the  political  arena  for  a  time,  both  being  too  cowardly 
to  face  it.  They  are  wise  in  postponing  its  consideration 
as  long  as  they  can,  for  when  the  question  of  the  centuries 
comes  to  be  really  an  issue,  when  the  hour  strikes  for  the 
resumption  by  the  people  of  their  rights  in  the  land,  the 
politician  and  the  deserter  in  their  respective  parties  will 
find  their  occupations  gone.  They  will  be  remembered 
only  as  politicians  who  played  their  minor  parts  in  the 
prologue  to  a  drama  marking  the  death  of  an  old  civil- 
ization and  the  birth  of  a  new. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  takes  us  to  task  for  calling 
Canberra  a  Single  Tax  city  and  points  out  that  the 
twenty  year  re-appraisal  of  land  values  permits  specula- 
tion in  leases.  This  is  true.  But  speculation  under  this 
system  will  hardly  be  as  flagrant  as  under  the  freehold 
system.  For  under  the  leasing  system  of  Canberra  use 
must  be  made  of  the  land. 

Canberra  is  only  a  Single  Tax  city  in  intention — in  actual 
practice  it  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.  We  should  have 
preferred  of  course  that  freehold  titles  had  been  granted 
subject  to  a  full  rental  tax  in  place  of  the  leasehold  system. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal  Georgism 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  government  has  done  well 
according  to  its  lights.  It  has  fallen  just  short  of  the  real 
principle.  As  Mr.  Huie  says  in  the  Standard,  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  "Our  local  reformers  are  not  yet  capable  of 
teaching  Henry  George  anything."  They  are  not  indeed. 

IF  you  were  asked  what  is  the  purpose  of  education  would 
you  not  answer  that  its  office  was  to  enable  you  to 
minister  to  the  minds  of  others,  to  enable  others  to  share 
in  all  cultural  advantages,  to  be  able  to  convey  to  the  young 
food  for  such  intellectual  hunger  as  you  might  be  able  to 
arouse  in  them?  Would  you  not  answer  that  the  object 
of  education  was  to  enable  you  to  participate  more  in- 
timately in  those  indefinite  yearnings  for  truth  and  justice 
which  stir  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  things,  and  to  point  the  way  to  those  that  stumble  in 
darkness  for  want  of  the  guiding  light  that  education  of 
a  real  sort  supplies? 

BUT  it  appears  that  education  is  not  at  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  according  to  Prof.  Hummer,  Principal  of 
the  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Central  High  School.  At  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  last  June  he  told  the 
pupils  what  education  is:  "It  is  the  bootstrap  by  which 
you  lift  yourselves  above  the  common  herd."  So  educa- 
tion is  to  begin  by  teaching  us  to  despise  the  common- 
ality of  mankind.  In  place  of  sympathy  we  are  to  pre- 
serve an  intellectual  aloofness;  in  place  of  knowledge  of 
the  latent  aspirations  of  the  average  man,  we  are  to  seek 
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education  as  a  means  of  domination  over  the  "common 
herd. "  We  say  that  this  kind  of  education  spells  destruc- 
tion to  every  ideal  of  a  worth-while  civilization,  that 
Principal  Hummer  is  a  poor  kind  of  educator,  though 
typical  of  his  class,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Binghamton 
Central  High  School  are  unfortunate  in  having  to  sit 
under  the  ministrations  of  such  a  teacher. 

AT  the  open  air  meetings  of  the  Commonwealth  Land 
party  carried  on  in  this  city  by  those  two  indefatigr 
able  workers,  M.  VanVeen  and  George  Lloyd,  one  thing 
has  given  cause  for  reflection  to  both  as  a  gratifying 
symptom.  Whereas  ques'tions  used  formerly  to  consist 
of  inquiries  dealing  with  the  application  of  the  principle 
to  individuals,  or  in  detail,  or  the  usual  quizzes  intended 
to  "stump"  the  speaker,  the  prevalent  question  now  is: 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  to  take  the  economic  rent 
for  public  purposes  and  thus  destroy  the  selling  value  of 
land  without  compensation? 

WE  agree  with  our  friends  that  this  shows  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  Satisfied 
of  the  practicality  and  reasonableness  of  the  proposal 
the  question — and  the  last  question  of  all — is,  is  it  just 
to  proceed  without  considering  the  advisability  of  com- 
pensation? The  mind  that  has  arrived  at  this  inquiry 
is  evidently  one  that  has  overcome  the  main  difficulties 
and  has  travelled  far.  For  such  a  mind  is  considering 
now  only  the  justice  of  the  proposed  reform,  to  which 
on  reflection  it  can  but  give  one  answer.  The  cause  has 
almost  won  him.  W'e  say  that  this  is  both  significant 
and  gratifying. 

IEB  FLEISHER,  a  young  Jew  from  a  part  of  Rou- 
•*— '  mania  formerly  under  Czarist  rule,  finds  himself  a 
man  without  a  country,  as  he  waits  the  decision  regarding 
his  case  at  Ellis  Island.  He  was  legally  admitted  to 
Canada  and  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Appre- 
hended here  as  if  he  were  a  criminal  he  was  deported  to 
Roumania.  That  country  because  of  his  Czarist  pass- 
port ordered  him  to  Russia.  Russia  refused  to  recognize 
his  pre-revolutionary  passport  and  sent  him  to  Trieste, 
Italy.  The  Italian  authorities  without  letting  him  land 
sent  him  back  to  Canada,  which  promptly  returned  him 
to  Trieste. 

In  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  containing  this  in- 
formation our  old  friend,  Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  says: 

"It  seems  unbelievable  that  a  people  of  a  nation  whose 
forefathers  had  to  leave  their  native  birthplace  on 
account  of  poverty  and  hardships,  should  have  so  quickly 
forgotten.  Of  course,  as  long  as  private  property  in  land 
exists  we  need  not  look  for  any  closer  brotherly  love,  but 
it  is  incredible  that  we  should  observe  without  protest 
the  working  of  unjust  laws  that  declare  a  human  being 
has  no  natural  right  to  live  anywhere  on  God's  earth." 


A  Glimmer  of  Intelligence 

THE  rapid  transit  subway  lines  in  New  York  and  their 
elevated  extensions,  were  built  by  the  City  with  the 
proceeds  of  fifty-year  bonds,  and  leased  to  private  opera- 
tois  who  furnished  the  cars;  the  supposition  being  that 
the  bonds  would  be  retired,  and  interest  be  paid,  out  of  the 
proceeds  from  fares. 

A  five-cent  fare  being  fixed  in  the  contract,  the  proceeds 
are  not  sufficient,  after  paying  the  "preferentials"  to  the 
companies  for  their  investment,  to  take  care  of  the  bond 
payments  (except  the  earliest  issue)  and  the  city  is  taking 
$10,000,000  annually  from  tax  receipts  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  bonds. 

Real  estate  interests  and  their  newspaper  allies  have 
been  clamoring  for  a  higher  fare,  ostensibly  to  relieve  the 
poor  tenants  from  some  of  their  taxes,  but  really  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  landowners  and  also  to  help  the  transit 
companies  to  pay  higher  dividends. 

The  City  is  now  constructing  a  new  subway  system, 
to  cost  $600,000,000,  and  the  present  administration  is 
pledged  to  continue  a  five-cent  fare  on  the  new  lines.  The 
Board  of  Transportation  in  a  report,  July  20,  says  that  it 
will  cost  a  little  over  three  cents  to  carry  a  rider  on  the  new 
system,  but  if  the  city  issues  50-year  bonds  and  expects 
to  retire  them  from  fares,  the  cost  will  be  nearly  five  cents 
more  per  passenger,  and  necessitate  an  eight  cent  fare.  The 
Board  argues,  therefore,  that  short-term  bonds  be  issued 
for  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  and  paid  out  of  current  taxes, 
which  in  New  York  fall  almost  entirely  on  real  estate. 
In  support  of  this  allocation  the  Board  makes  this  in- 
genuous argument: 

"Real  estate  derives  enormous  financial  benefits  from 
the  city  policy  of  building  the  rapid  transit  railroads 
beneath  instead  of  above  the  surface  of  the  streets. 
Elevated  railroads  would  cost  only  one-third  of  the  amount 
it  costs  to  build  underground  railroads.  It  would  be 
much  more  agreeable  for  the  passenger  to  ride  in  the  day- 
light on  an  elevated  railroad  and  the  transit  would  be 
as  rapid.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
beautification  of  the  city  that  city  transit  lines  are  placed 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hence  it  seems  unjust 
that  the  excessive  addition  of  two-thirds  in  the  cosj:  of 
construction  should  be  imposed  on  passengers  in  the  form 
of  an  excessively  high  fare  and  that  the  owners  of  real  estate 
should  contribute  nothing  from  the  remarkable  and  uni- 
versal increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  that  always 
and  inevitably  occurs  adjacent  to  rapid  transit  lines." 

Of  course  this  argument  fails  to  distinguish  between 
the  value  of  land,  which  alone  is  increased  by  public  im- 
provements, and  the  value  of  buildings,  which  is  fixed  by 
the  cost  of  production  without  regard  to  the  proximity  or 
otherwise  of  rapid  transit  lines.  Nor  does  it  provide 
for  taxing  only  those  landowners  who  benefit  directly 
from  the  new  lines,  though  with  regard  to  this  the  Board 
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argues  with  considerable  logic  that  "real  estate  owners" 
throughout  the  city  are  benefited.  However,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  some  thought  being  given  to  the  ultimate 
financial  beneficiary  of  public  improvements  and  some 
effort  being  made  to  collect  from  those  benefited  instead 
of  charging  it  all  up  to  the  straphanger. 


Prosperity  ? 


PROSPERITY,  what  crimes  are  tolerated  in  thy 
name!  For  a  long  time  prudent  people  have  tabooed 
agitation  for  social  reforms  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  was  so  prosperous  that  public  attention  should  not  be 
directed  to  a  proposal  to  alter,  in  any  important  particular 
a  social  order  which  had  produced  such  beneficent  results. 
Some  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  pros- 
perity, abounding  and  overflowing,  had  its  drawbacks  in 
the  demoralization  of  youth  due  to  inevitable  and  con- 
comitant luxury,  incident  to  unaccustomed  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  parvenus  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the 
proper  use  of  extravagant  fortunes.  One  had  to  concede 
the  claim  that  probably  at  np  time  in  history  had  one 
hundred  millions  of  people  in  a  single  nation  possessed 
so  much  wealth  or  had  so  large  a  percentage  of  people 
able  to  live  in  moderate  comfort. 

As  companion  pictures  to  this  possibly  gratifying  state 
of  affairs,  however,  come  certain  considerations  which 
may  well  justify  the  belief  that  prosperity  like  beauty  is 
little  more  than  skin-deep.  Wages  expressed  in  dollars 
have  risen  strikingly  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  while 
in  certain  avocations  they  have  risen  more  than  living 
costs,  in  the  majority,  especially  in  unorganized  indus- 
tries,, they  lag  far  behind  the  cost  of  living.  The  housing 
situation  in  New  York  is  an  outstanding  illustration; 
there  is  no  longer  a  shortage  of  housing  in  New  York,  but 
the  price  of  the  simplest  apartments  of  the  new  construc- 
tion is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  most  highly  paid 
workers. 

At  a  recent  Convention  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions, figures  given  out  by  the  Secretary  indicated  that 
69%  of  the  wage  earners  in  New  York  did  not  receive 
enough  wages  to  enable  them  to  become  home  owners, 
no  matter  how  strenuous  the  efforts  mabe  to  keep  down 
costs. 

Again  in  the  prosperous  City  of  New  York  from  the  best 
figures  obtainable  $90,000,000.— $15.  per  person  or  $75. 
per  annum  per  family — is  expended  annually  on  charitable 
relief  by  public  and  private  agencies.  Perhaps  some  will 
argue  that  the  raising  of  such  a  sum  of  money  is  a  proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Community,  but  what  about  those 
upon  whom  it  is  expended? 

Recently  the  city  of  New  York  was  threatened  by  a 
strike  which  would  have  paralysed  its  transportation 
system.  The  figures  given  out  indicated  that  26,000  men 
were  involved.  These  men  were  employes  of  the  big 
traction  companies.  In  order  to  be  hired  these  men  had 


to  join  the  "Company"  Union  and  to  declare  that  they 
would  not  join  the  "free"  Union.  In  doing  this  they 
were  acting  counter  to  their  desires  and  abandoning  their 
rights  as  citizens,  and  yet  they  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
jobs,  which,  all  unbiased  authorities  agree,  do  not  pay 
living  wages. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  farmer  has  been  held  up  to 
the  pity  of  mankind  for  several  years,  yet  the  universal 
prosperity  has  left  him  unaffected.  The  tariff,  which 
bears  with  especial  severity  on  all  wage  earners,  leans 
upon  him  with  especial  force  for  it  raises  the  price  of  every- 
thing that  he  must  buy  while  leaving  him  to  sell  at  prices 
determined  by  world  competition. 

From  these  and  other  considerations  which  might  be 
urged,  if  there  were  space,  we  are  justified  in  deducing 
that  our  widely  heralded  prosperity  means  merely  that 
a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  total  population  have 
been  able  by  the  use  of  special  privileges  to  absorb  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  admittedly  greater  wealth 
produced  by  invention  and  organization,  but  that  for  the 
average  man  the  problem  of  making  a  living  remains  the 
complicated  task  that  it  has  been  since  the  coming  in  of 
the  industrial  era. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  more  behooved  thought- 
ful and  patriotic  men  to  consider  how  the  dream  of  dem- 
ocracy, which  has  never  been  more  than  a  mirage,  can  be 
brought  to  realization,  nor  was  it  ever  more  incumbent 
upon  those  who  have,  or  who  think  they  have, 
a  remedy  for  the  tragic  injustices  which  are  apparent  in 
human  relations,  to  bring  their  projects  before  the  people 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 

The  Race  Problem  An 

Angle  of  the  Land  Problem 

WAS  one  of  many  a  few  years  ago  that  joined  in  a 
-••  gold  rush  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  There  was  gold  aplenty, 
and  Americans,  Chinese,  Chileans,  Hungarians,  and 
Negroes  worked  side  by  side  without  any  great  friction. 
Presently  the  Argentine  Government  stepped  in  and 
granted  a  land  concession  to  one  Julius  Popper,  who 
promptly  ordered  us  off  the  earth,  his  orders  being  backed 
by  Remington  rifles.  We  moved  to  free  land,  but  found 
ourselves  crowded — and  then  race  hatred  reared  its  head; 
for  race  hatred  is  born  of  greed  or  fear.  And  the  mildest 
went  first,  and  after  the  chasing  of  the  Chink  came  the 
chasing  of  the  Chilean,  then  the  hunting  of  the  Hunk 
and  the  negation  of  the  Negro,  while  each  in  turn  gouged 
the  Gringo.  Now,  clearly,  to  reverse  the  order  of  things, 
you  will  have  race  hatred  disappearing  with  given  elbow 
room.  The  moral  to  be  pointed  out  to  those  disturbed  over 
race  antagonisms  is  to  release  the  land  by  application  of  the 
Single  Tax  when  these  imagined  problems  will  disappear, 
they  being  not  problems  in  themselves  but  angles  of  the 
land  problem.  — CHAS.  J.  FINGER. 
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The  Economic 

Conference  at  Geneva 


PHE  report  before  us  of  the  World  Economic  Confer- 

•*•    ence  at  Geneva  is  distinctly  disappointing.     If   194 

men  attended  by  157  experts  drawn  from  fifty  countries 

of  the  world  can  offer  nothing  better  than  this  the  outlook 

for  human  intelligence  is  dark  indeed. 

The  President  in  his  introductory  thanks  the  members 
for  their  generous  efforts  at  rapp  .:  by  which 

the  dangers  of  controversies  were  eliminated.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  explanation  of  why  so  little  appeared  that 
touched  on  fundamentals.  Now  and  then  something  is 
said  that  indicates  a  more  or  less  clear  perception  of  the 
real  problem.  The  following,  for  instance,  might  lead 
to  something  more  of  vital  significance,  but  the  subject 
is  pursued  no  further: 

"No  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes can  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  peace  if  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  world  so  develop  as  to  create  only 
deep  divergencies  of  economic  interest  between  different 
masses  of  the  world's  population  and  a  sense  of  intoler- 
able injury  and  injustice." 

When  we  look  for  something  on  Free  Trade  we  find 
under  "Liberty  of  Trading"  the  following: 

In  the  first  chapter  of  "Commerce"  the  Conference 
makes  a  number  of  recommendations  under  "Liberty 
of  Trading"  —  an  expression  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Free  Trade  but  embracing  all  measures  calculated  to 
liberate  international  commerce  from  artificial  restrictions 
and  obstructions."! 

And  the  report  definitely  says: 

"  In  enumerating  the  causes  and  ideas  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  super-protectionism  of  post  war  years  the 
International  Economic  Conference  does  not  attempt 
to  pass  judgement  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  respectively.  " 

The  Report  indicates  an  opposition  to  "excessive" 
protection  and  that  is  all.  But  the  Conference  fought 
shy  of  any  discussion  that  would  lead  to  an  examination 
of  the  claims  on  which  tariffs  are  founded.  The  avoid- 
ance of  all  consideration  of  fundamental  economic  princ- 
iples must  strike  the  reader  of  this  Report  as  typical  of 
the  whole  proceedings. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  there  were  not  some 
speakers  who  gave  utterance  to  real  principles  showing 
that  an  increasing  number  of  public  men  in  all  lands  are 
not  without  clear  convictions  on  economic  problems. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Conference  may  be  said  to  have 
served  a  useful  purpose  even  if  officially  the  pronounce- 
ments seem  ridiculously  timid  and  hesitating. 

We  cite  a  few  of  the  extracts  from  remarks  made  at  the 
Conference  and  printed  in  the  June  number  of  our  co- 
temporary  Land  and  Liberty,  of  England. 

The  President,  Mr.  G.  Theunis:  We  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  singular  contradiction  between  the 
enormous  efforts  made  by  nations,  working  tenaciously 
for  the  means  of  communication  for  passengers  and  goods, 


by  constructing  railways,  ports  and  canals,  and  the  fiscal 
and  administrative  measures  by  which  they  are  apparently 
striving  to  render  their  heavy  expenditure  and  their  per- 
severing labors  nugatory. 

Prof.  Karl  Gustav  Cassel,  (Sweden):  We  shall  havi- 
to  deal  in  the  Conference  every  day  and  almost  at  every 
step  in  our  deliberations,  with  forms  and  effects  of  monopol- 
ization. (But  he  failed  to  develop  this  point,  so  we  do 
not  know  just  what  Prof.  Cassel  meant.) 

Mme.  Freundelich,  (Austria)  :  Barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments have  given  place  to  new  frontiers  in  the  form  of 
high  Customs  tariffs  which  imprison  goods  and  men  as  if 
in  a  trap  and  prevent  national  economic  life  from  develop- 
ing on  normal  lines. 

M.  Shidachi,  (Japan)  :  We  must  of  necessity  make  it 
our  national  policy  to  remove  Customs  barriers  and  to 
establish  freedom  of  communication  and  commerce,  as 
far  as  possible  in  co-operation  with  other  nations.  .  .  . 
As  the  development  of  natural  resources  through  the  free- 
dom of  economic  enterprises  is  extremely  important  for 
the  promotion  of  human  contentment,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  nation  to  bring  about  this  realization. 

M.  Urzua,  (Chile):  Political  economy  holds  the  magic 
key  to  the  enigma  and  has  in  its  hands  the  vast  treasury 
of  the  laws  which  rule  the  moral  world,  as  physical  laws 
create  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  universe  ..... 
Neglect  of  the  principles  of  justice  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
social  upheavals  and  fratricidal  wars  which  have  marred 
the  course  of  centuries.  The  general  tendency  of  this 
Conference  is  to  seek  a  solution  in  liberty  in  certain  forms 
of  economic  activity.  This  ideal  has  prompted  the  sug- 
gestion to  do  away  with  the  useless  or  dangerous  Customs 
barriers,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress. 

M.  Tibbaut,  (Belgium)  :  Countries  of  dense  population 
and  intense  culture,  for  example,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Norway,  produced  special  products,  which  they  used 
as  an  exchange  for  raw  materials  and  for  the  cereals  neces- 
sary to  feed  their  dense  population.  Small  holdings  must 
be  encouraged  by  removing  fiscal  and  legislative  obstacles 
to  the  acquisition  q!f  land.  Agriculture  must  be  on  its 
guard  against  protectionism,,  for  which  the  demand  was 
greater  in  industry  than  in  agriculture. 

Professor  Hight,  (New  Zealand)  :  gave  the  reasons  for 
the  rapid  development  of  agriculture  in  New  Zealand, 
including  an  enlightened  system  of  land  tenure,  the 
encouragement  of  land  settlement  by  taxation  of  large 
and  unused  holdings,  assistance  in  the  provision  of  loans, 
provision  for  scientific  research,  the  organization  of  credit, 
the  official  grading  of  produce  for  export  and  the  thorough 
co-operative  organization  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  Weber  (Switzerland),  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions:  The  resolution  made  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  problem  of  the  rent  paid  for  agricultural  land, 
which  was  the  most  important  question  before  the 
Committee.  Almost  every  advantage  obtained  for  agri- 
culture by  Customs  tariffs,  sibsidies  and  other  measures 
were  reflected  in  an  increase  in  agricultural  rents.  Even 
an  improvement  in  credits  and  the  work  of  co-operative 
associations  had  the  same  consequence  over  a  period  of 
years. 


man  shall  be  received  into  our  commune  who 
sayeth  that  the  land  may  be  sold.     God's  foot- 
stool is  not  property."—  S/.  Cyprian  (Latin,  A.D.  200-258). 
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Rally  to  the 

Henry  George  Congress 

ON  another  page  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress  on  September  12,  13,  and  14  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  this  city.  It  is  impossible  at  this 
date  to  include  the  names  of  possible  attendants,  but  it  is 
bound  to  be  a  red  letter  event  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment. Hopes  are  still  held  out  that  among  those  present 
will  be  Brand  Whitlock,  Judge  Seabury,  Dan  Beard  and 
Poultney  Bigelow. 

George  H.  Duncan  will  positively  attend  and  address 
the  Congress.  Single  Taxers  of  New  York  will  want  to 
meet  the  man  better  known  in  the  West  and  New  England 
states  than  here  for  his  brilliant  lecture  work,  in  which  he 
has  scored  a  signal  triumph.  He  is  a  tactful  and  attrac- 
tive speaker,  having  the  facility  to  present  our  message  in 
sheer  simplicity,  not  ignoring  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our 
philosophy  as  a  constructive  remedy  for  social  ills. 

We  urge  upon  all  followers  of  Henry  George  to  get  behind 
the  men  who  are  trying  to  make  this  gathering  a  success. 
Rally  to  the  Congress!  Let  it  be  the  beginning  of  united 
work  for  the  cause. 

We  bespeak  for  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  the  con- 
fidence of  all  Single  Taxers  who  read  this  notice.  A  great 
national  organization  has  at  least  been  started — let  it  be 
perfected  to  include  all  who  seek  for  a  renaissance  of  Henry 
George's  social  teachings  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  No 
movement  anywhere  commands  the  adherence  of  so  many 
men  of  intellectual  standing  in  the  community;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  audible  the  voices  hitherto  silent  of 
men  and  women  who  await  the  word  to  make  a  declaration 
of  faith. 

Let  all  our  friends  realize  that  despite  the  apathy  of  the 
masses,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  our  time  is  coming — is 
almost  here.  Henry  George  told  us  that  the  accidents 
would  bring  it  about — let  us  have  a  solid,  unbroken  army 
to  take  advantage  of  these  "accidents",  and  if  they  do 
not  quickly  arrive  to  precipitate  them. 

A  GRICULTURAL  depression  in  Japan  has  affected 
**•  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  alike,  although  the 
latter  have  been  the  more  turbulent  in  their  protests.  Re- 
cently the  proprietors  have  come  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  sell  their  estates  to  the  government  for  a  moderate 
sum  equivalent  to  upwards  of  nine  billion  dollars.  Even 
Socialists  in  that  country  have  not  jumped  eagerly  at 
this  proposal  for  nationalization.  Critics  point  out  that 
interest  at  current  rates  upon  this  purchase  price  would 
absorb  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  total  value  of  the 
countiy's  annual  crops,  and  also,  that  if  the  latter  is  worth 
the  price  asked  the  landlords  are  absurdly  undertaxed." 

Around  the  World,  May,  1927. 


News  of  the  International  Union 

HPHE  Memorandum  of  the  International  Union  for 
*-  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  presented  to 
the  recent  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva  has  been  given 
a  world-wide  circulation  and  translated  into  eight  lan- 
guages. (The  full  text  of  this  document  was  given  in  the 
May-June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.) 

Copies  in  various  languages  were  distributed  to  all  the 
delegates  in  attendance  at  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  at  Stockholm,  June  27. 

The  Danish  translation  by  Jakob  E.  Lange  (translator 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty")  was  sent  to  members  of  the 
Danish  Parliament  and  many  others. 

More  than  1500  of  the  German  text  were  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag,  state  parliaments,  press  and  persons 
in  public  life.  Similiarly,  1200  copies  in  Norwegian  were 
distributed  in  Norway. 

Sr.  Antonio  Albendin  made  the  Spanish  translation 
and  distributed  copies  to  the  press  and  members  of  the 
government,  also  to  our  many  friends  in  South  America. 
The  Journal  of  Cadiz  printed  the  document  in  full. 

The  French  text  has  been  circulated  by  Mr.  Sam  Meyer. 
The  German  text  has  been  widely  circulated  in  Austria 
and  the  French  text  in  Greece.  A  Dutch  translation  has 
been  circulated  in  Holland  and  a  Hungarian  translation 
is  under  way. 

Land  and  Liberty,  of  London,  informs  us  that  one  of 
the  new  members  of  the  International  Union,  is  Alice, 
Princess  Andrew  of  Greece,  who  in  her  letter  enclosing 
subscription  for  membership,  says,  "I  think  the  Inter- 
national Union  is  of  real  value."  She  asks  for  copies  of 
the  Memorandum  in  French  and  in  the  Athens  daily 
Praia  she  announces  that  she  has  joined  the  Union  and 
indicates  her  great  interest  in  the  work.  She  has  also 
brought  a  new  member  into  the  Union,  a  countryman 
and  member  of  the  Greek  legation  in  Paris.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Greek  government  sent  its  official 
representative  Mr.  Pavlos  Giannelia,  to  the  Copenhagen 
Single  Tax  Conference. 

The  Committee  of  the  International  Union  will  hold 
a  meeting  on  Saturday,  August  13th,  at  Copenhagen.  The 
president,  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  will  attend. 
Others  who  will  be  present  include  Ashley  Mitchell  and 
A.  W.  Madsen,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Arnold  Schwarz  and 
Dr.  Otto  Karutz,  of  Germany,  and  Mr.  Halfdan  Hansen, 
of  Sweden.  Mr.  Hennessy  will  make  a  brief  tour  of 
Great  Britain  and  leave  for  home  on  September  3rd,  to  be 
here  in  time  for  the  Henry  George  Congress,  September 
12,  13  and  14. 


land  is  no  man's  property;    none  shall  possess 
-••    it  as  property."  —  Tertullian  (earliest  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  A.  D.  155-222). 
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Poverty 


AS  TREATED  IN  A  CERTAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEXT  BOOK 

ALL  writers  on  social  science  agree  that  any  violation 
of  economic  laws  brings  to  certain  individuals,  classes 
or  to  whole  communities  widespread  deprivation  of  ma- 
terial comforts.  And  all  recognize  that  this  deprivation 
is  itself  the  cause  of  many  evils  that  afflict,  not  only  in- 
dividuals, but  society  at  large.  Thus  in  "Problems  of 
American  Democracy,"  a  text  book  for  high  schools  by 
Henry  Reed  Burch  and  S.  Howard  Patterson,  (herein- 
after mentioned  as  "B.  and  P."),  we  read  that  small 
families,  emigration,  development  of  slums,  child  labor, 
crime,  intemperance  and  the  divorce  evil  are  each  caused 
in  part,  at  least,  by  economic  impoverishment.  With- 
out criticising  the  limited  number  of  these  effects  or  their 
unscientific  classification,  we  observe  that  the  authors 
regard  "The  Problem  of  Poverty,"  to  quote  the  name  of 
one  of  the  chapters,  as  extremely  important. 

The  word  "poverty"  is  defined  at  the  outset.  Not 
the  fact  of  having  less  wealth  than  one's  neighbors,  nor 
even  the  condition  of  one  whose  contribution  to  society 
in  goods  or  services  is  greater  (or  even  much  greater)  than 
the  recompense  rendered  by  society,  "poverty"  is  "the 
condition  of  only  that  group  whose  income,  and  there- 
fore standard  of  living,  is  so  abnormally  low  that  neither 
normal  health  nor  efficiency  can  be  maintained."  Though 
the  terms  may  be  given  too  narrow  a  meaning  here,  accord- 
ing to  popular  usage,  we  must  concede  the  right  to  socio- 
logists to  so  employ  the  word,  as  many  of  them  do,  as  long 
as  it  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  in  every  case.  Con- 
cerning the  figure  of  income  below  which  a  man,  a  family 
or  a  class  becomes  part  of  the  "poverty"  group,  our 
authors  are  properly  quite  vague,  although  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  "poverty"  they  quote  the  expression, 
"the  submerged  tenth"  as  being  fairly  descriptive  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Thus,  while  accepting  the  defini- 


tion of  "poverty"  given  above,  but  without  attempting 
to  fix  its  boundary  in  terms  of  money  income,  we  may 
draw  a  diagram  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  the  "  poverty" 
class  to  others  in  economic  society. 

Vertical  lines  (as  many  as  you  like)  represent  individual 
lives  or  economic  units;  their  upper  ends,  their  present 
economic  status  above  starvation  line  A.  Line  B  of 
varying  height,  according  to  time  and  place,  is  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe  generally  and  dips  even 
lower,  as  it  were,  through  Asia  and  other  eastern  lands. 
It  may  be  argued  that  line  A  should  also  show  a  varying 
level,  according  to  time  and  geographical  factors,  but 
this  is  not  vital  to  our  discussion.  It  is  plain  that  any- 
thing which  brings  down  the  economic  status  of  a  man 
or  a  group  below  this  line  B  can  be  called  a  "cause  of 
poverty"  and  our  authors  list  a  number  of  these  "causes" 
as  follows: 


Evironmental :  2. 

Physical  environment 
Economic 
Social 

Defects  in  government 
Defects  in  education 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


1.     Evironmental:  2.     Individual: 

a.  Degeneracy 

b.  Disease 

c.  Intemperance 

d.  Crime 

e.  Desertion 

f .  Death  of  main  sup- 

port 

g.  Old  age 

h.    Defectives 
i.     Indolence 

It  is  evident  that  large  numbers  of  people  barely  above 
line  B  are  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  "poverty 
zone  "  by  reason  of  any  of  the  causes  noted  above,  especially 
those  under  "  Individual. "  Then,  according  to  the  accepted 
definition  of  "  poverty, "  were  a  man  with  his  nose  an  inch, 
so  to  speak,  above  line  B  to  commit  some  indiscretion 
listed  here,  even  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  and  were  he 
thereby  to  be  submerged  below  line  B  only  one  thrity- 
second  of  an  inch  he  would  then  be  in  the  "poverty" 
class ! 
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All  these  "causes  of  poverty"  would  be  perfectly  rational 
as  causes  if  they  operate  upon  all  men  alike.  But  do 
they?  What  rich  man  was  ever  reduced  to  "poverty" 
by  temporary  unemployment?  Or  by  being  sick  abed? 
Or  by  breaking  a  leg?  Or  by  old  age?  It  is  evident  that 
the  "causes  of 'poverty"  are  operative  upon  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  super-"  poverty "  group.  Many,  if  not  every 
one  of  these  listed  causes,  making  hardly  a  ripple  in  the 
current  of  some  men's  lives,  are  sufficient  to  put  other 
men  far  below  the  line  of  income  necessary  to  maintain 
"normal  health  and  efficiency."  People  of  means  can, 
and  do,  easily  obviate  some  of  these  causes,  such  as  un- 
favorable environment,  in  their  own  cases.  "The  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  poverty"  is  not  a  complete  enough 
statement  of  the  truth.  The  destruction  of  the  near-poor, 
unless  they  walk  the  chalkline  of  prudence,  thrift,  in- 
dustry, temperance  and  all  the  other  observable  virtues, 
is  their  near-"  poverty. "  Thus  there  is  needed  in  our 
diagram  a  new  line  which  we  may  call  C  between  which 
and  line  B  are  those  forever  with  their  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone, fearful  of  making  a  misstep  and  numbering,  all  will 
agree,  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  population.  Line  C 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  neither  a  straight  line  nor  one  with 
a  definite  position,  as  either  A  or  B,  hence  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  rendering  in  the  diagram. 

Now  the  strange  thing  about  all  this  discussion  in  "B 
and  P"  is  that  the  cause  of  near-"  poverty"  is  never  even 
mentioned ;  it  is  no  problem  of  their  kind  of  sociology  that 
a  man  far  above  the  lowest  in  wealth  producing  efficiency 
receives  less  wealth  than  he  creates, — as  long  as  he  barely 
holds  his  head  above  the  line  B ;  nowhere  a  word  that  the 
"science"  they  teach  concerns  itself  with  impoverish- 
ment (I  do  not  say  "poverty")  in  its  broad  aspect;  that  it 
has  to  do  with  lowered  incomes  of  all  workers,  no  matter 
how  high  in  the  diagram  the  vertical  lines  representing 
them  may  reach.  Nowhere  do  "B  and  P"  raise  the  ques- 
tion (nor  apparently  do  they  wish  their  student-readers 
to  ask  it):  "Does  any  wealth  producer,  as  such,  get  all 
that  he  earns?" 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  the 
classification  of  men  into  "poverty"  and  super- "poverty" 
groups  is  arbitrary  and  unscientific,  for  like  causes  produce 
like  effects  on  one  side  of  line  B  as  well  as  the  other.  Ex- 
cept for  charity  organizations  and  welfare- workers  who 
must  "draw  the  line"  somewhere  as  a  limit  to  their  opera- 
tions, there  is  no  logical  reason  for  the  distinction.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  the  "science"  which  "B  and  P"  give  us: 

"A  number  of  social  reformers  have  made  the  error  of 
assuming  that  poverty  had  but  one  cause.  Thus  Malthus 
believed  poverty  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  population 
upon  food  supply.  Karl  Marx  sought  its  explanation  in 
the  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production  by  the 
capitalistic  class.  Socialism  was  therefore  his  remedy. 
To  Henry  George,  poverty  was  the  result  of  the  rise  in 
rent,  and  only  the  Single  Tax  could  remove  it.  Poverty, 


however,   is  a  complex  phenomenon   and  its  causes  are 
manifold." 

Then  follows  the  list  of  "causes  of  poverty,"  already 
quoted.  It  is  presumed  that  "B  and  P"  have  read  the 
works  of  the  authors  referred  to.  However,  any  one  with 
even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  these  philosophers  knows 
that  they  dealt  with  causes  which  (they  claimed)  reduce 
the  incomes  and  scales  of  living  of  all  workers;  causes 
which,  while  not  necessarily  bringing  the  unfortunates 
below  the  arbitrarily  staked-off  minimum  of  "normal 
health  and  efficiency,"  nevertheless  are  the  premises  and 
the  arguments  for  the  remedial  measures  that  Malthus, 
Marx,  and  George  proposed.  Unless  "B  and  P"  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  these  philosophers, 
they  have  by  their  reference  to  them  committed  the  sin, 
unpardonable  in  a  scientific  work,  of  using  the  word 
"poverty,"  a  strictly  technical  term,  in  two  senses.  Mal- 
thus, Marx  and  George  proposed  no  remedy  for  "poverty" 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used;  they  would  readily  have 
agreed  with  "B  and  P"  that  any  one  of  the  "causes  of 
poverty"  mentioned  (and  a  few  more  picayune  ones  thrown 
in  for  good  measure)  may  reduce  a  family  income  from 
$1200.01  to  $1199.99,  (if  the  intermediate  figure  be  taken 
as  the  deadline),  and  thus  "cause  poverty."  I  am  sure 
that  Marx  would  have  admitted  that  an  extra  glass  of 
beer  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  man's  "poverty,"  and 
that  George  would  have  agreed  that  "poverty"  has  often 
been  caused  by  a  man's  stubbing  his  toe. 

It  is  only  fair  to  "B  and  P"  to  say  that  this  is  but  a 
sample  of  the  reasoning  often  put  into  text-books  for 
students, — and  in  the  holy  name  of  "Social  Science"! 
The  list  of  offenders  against  common  sense  and  elemental 
logic  in  sociological  discussions  is  a  long  one.  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  certain  teachers  of  the  science 
'for  us  to  say  so,  the  world  of  thinking  people,  conscious  of 
economic  injustice  somewhere  and  blindly  groping  its  way 
for  the  amelioration  of  wrongs,  has  almost  no  interest  in 
"poverty"  and  its  thousand-and-one  relatively  trifling 
"causes."  It  is  tremendously  interested  in  those  forces 
and  phenomena  which  spell  economic  deprivation  at  any 
altitude  of  the  scale,  and  which,  as  all  students  will  admit 
and  the  experience  of  the  "man  in  the  street"  corroborates, 
Dring  lessened  returns  to  all  engaged  in  industry,  even  to 
the  comparatively  well  paid.  If  one  were  asked  to  state 
the  cause  of  a  person's  being  within  the  "poverty"  group, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  lay  it  to  those  large  social 
forces, — if  they  can  be  found  to  exist,  of  course, — which 
bring  the  victim  so  low  (line  B)  that  the  listed  "causes 
of  poverty"  begin  to  operate? 

The  problem  of  poverty  is  a  far  bigger  and  much  more 
inclusive  thing  than  the  one  to  which  "B  and  P"  give  so 
much  space.  And  as  so  many  problems  of  our  social  life 
arise,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  this  very  state  of  deprivation 
in  which,  as  is  admitted,  so  many  people  find  themselves, 
the  problem  assumes  an  importance  second  to  none  in  the 
whole  domain  of  sociology.  A  high  school  text  book  which 
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recognizes  this  fact  may  not  "sell"  as  well  as  the  other 
kind,  but  it  will,  at  least,  be  free  of  that  quality  which 
caused  a  well-known  critic  to  remark,  apropos  of  a  similar 
work:  "If  this  is  social  science,  give  me  tiddledy-winks!" 

—HENRY  W.  HETZEL. 

An  Interesting  Reminiscence 

LIKE  a  back  number.  I  don't  know  anyt  ng  that 
•*•  interests  me  much  more  than  back  numbers-  if  they 
are  far  enough  back.  Rummaging  in  the  attic  of  The 
Batai'ia  Times,  I  made  a  find  that  I  would  like  to  tell  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  about,  for  I  am  sure  some  of  your  readers 
who  are  in  the  reminiscent  age  will  be  interested. 

I  found  twelve  numbers,  Numbers  1  to  12  inclusive, 
of  Spread  the  Light,  the  dates  running  from  March,  1885 
to  November,  1886;  publisher,  M.  Battle,  9  Spruce 
Street,  New  York;  42  years  ago,  if  I  substract  right. 

"Land  Restorationists",  the  Land  Taxers  called  them- 
selves in  those  days. 

Number  1,  of  Volume  1,  of  this  little  paper  tells  of  a 
Land  Restoration  Dinner  at  Beraza's  restuarant,  Duane 
Street.  It  gives  the  names  of  those  who  attended,  and 
Louis  F.  Post's  name  leads  all  the  rest.  Then  follow: 
Henry  George,  James  Redpath,  Dr.  Smith,  Aug.  A.  Levey, 
Col.  H.  Beeny,  John  G.  Huhn,  M.  Battle,  H.  E.  Sharpe, 
F.  P.  Williams,  Robert  Blissert,  W.  B.  Scott,  Jerome 
O'Neil,  Richard  George,  Prof.  L.  E.  Wilmarth,  R.  Victor, 
O.  H.  Wilmarth,  Wm.  McCabe,  C.  H.  Baildon,  A.  J. 
Steers,  S.  Pearsall,  Prof.  J.  P.  Brophy,  T.  L.  McCready, 
John  Beverly  Robinson,  Henry  George  Jr. 

A  motto  at  the  top  of  page  one  of  Spread  the  Light  reads : 
"Rent  for  Land  is  an  Immoral  Tax  upon  the  Industry  of 
a  People." — Michael  Davitt. 

Each  number  of  the  paper  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  some  tax  reformer,  together  with  his  picture.  Besides 
Henry  George  and  Louis  F.  Post,  the  following  appear: 
John  Beverly  Robinson,  Alphonso  J.  Steers,  Antonio  M. 
Molina,  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Augustus  A.  Levey,  James  D. 
McDade,  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn,  D.  D.,  Wm.  Camm, 
Capt.  J.  M.  McGregor. 

In  those  days,  as  now,  thoughtful  people  were  asking 
the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime.  Mr.  Post  writes  an 
article  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Post  concludes  that  the  genesis  of  crime  is  coin- 
cident with  the  robbery  of  labor,  and  that  its  increase  is 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  depression  of  wages. 

The  September  number  tells  that  Henry  George  has  been 
asked  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  and  that  he  agrees 
to  run  if  30,000  voters  express  their  wishes  by  petition 
that  he  should  run. 

Mr.  George,  we  are  told,  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  the  question  of  slavery  was  settled,  he 
voted  for  Greeley,  being  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, and  one  of  the  committee  that  delivered  the 


nomination  to  Greeley.  After  that  he  stumped  California 
for  Tilden. 

Another  find  in  our  attic  was  twelve  numbers  of  The 
Freesoiler.  These  go  back  to  April,  1884.  The  publisher 
was  John  Beverly  Robinson,  and  the  paper  was  published 
as  the  organ  of  the  American  Free  Soil  Society,  at  fifty 
cents  a  year. 

Mr.  Post  was  president  of  the  organization  and  there 
were  vice  presidents  as  follows: 

George  Pyburn  from  California 

F.  O.  Stewart,  "      Colorado 

Chas.  W.  Peckham,       "      Connecticut 
Wm.  Rose,  "      Illinois 

R.  Spencer,  Iowa 

E.  V.  Boutwell,  "      Kansas 

Christopher  Moore,  Kentucky 

J.  H.  Ralston,  "      Maryland 

M.  R.  Thomas,  "      Massachusetts! 

J.  G.  Malcolm,  "      Michigan 

Otto  Haesse,  "      Minnesota 

Frank  C.  Butze,  "      Missouri 

Thomas  Skelly,  "      New  Jersey 

A.  J.  Steers,  "      New  York 

E.  M.  Leonard,  "     Ohio 

Robert  Stephens,  Pennsylvania 

John  Collins,  M.  D.,     "      Texas 
John  Kelly,  "      Wisconsin 

Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  was  treasurer  of  the  society. 
The  April  number  tells  that  Mr.  George  is  expected  to 
return  to  this  country  in  May  and  that  a  reception  will 
be  held  for  him  at  Cooper  Union. 

I  would  like  to  place  these  back  numbers  where  they 
will  be  the  most  available  at  any  time  to  any  person  who 
may  be  writing  the  history  of  reform  movements.  I 
would  like  suggestions  from  the  readers  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. 

— CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 


Malthus  Again 


THE  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  June  3rd,  publishes 
a  report  of  The  Economic  Conference  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

It  says  "One  speaker  after  another  said  his  country  was 
overpopulated,  and  advocated  high  tariffs  as  a  solution 
of  unemployment." 

So  it  appears  that  War,  Doctors  and  Famine  have  so 
far  failed  to  keep  down  population — or  maybe  to  keep 
down  liars. 

Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  less  than  600  persons 
to  the  square  mile  (although  two-fifths  of  Scotland  is  in 
deer  parks).  If  there  were  600  to  the  square  mile  still  it 
would  give  each  family  of  four  persons  nearly  five  acres. 

Europe  appears  to  be  over-populated  only  with  big 
land-holders  and  big  liars. 
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The  Auctioneer  and  Realtor 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  sea, 
Shining  with  all   its   might; 
He  did  his  very  best  to  make 
The  beach  look  clean  and  bright — 
And  this  was  odd,  because  as  yet 
Day  had  not  come  in  sight. 

The  sea  was  wet  as  wet  could  be; 

The  sands  were  not  so  dry; 

You  could  not  see  a  cloud,  because 

The  bill  boards  hid  the  sky; 

No  birds  were  flying  overhead; 

There  was  no  room  to  fly. 

The  auctioneer  and   realtor 
Came  strolling  on   the  strand; 
They  grinned  like  anything  to  see 
Such   quantities  of   sand — 
"If  we  could  only  sell  it  off" 
They  said  "We'd  clean  up  grand!" 

"  If  a  thousand  men  with  thousand  bucks, 
Would  read  my  'ads'  a  year; 
Do  you  suppose",  the  realtor  said, 
"To  buy  they  would  appear?" 
"They'll  eat  it  up",  the  other  said, 
And  leered  a  wicked  leer. 

"O,  Suckers,  come  and  play  with  us", 

The  realtor  did  beseech; 

"A  bus  ride  free,  a  cup  of  tea, 

A  lovely  map  of  beach; 

We  cannot  sell  you  more  than  four, 

To  give  a  chance  to  each. 

The  eldest  sucker  looked  at  him; 
He  seemed  to  understand; 
The  eldest  sucker  winked  his  eye, 
And  waved  his  wise  old  hand ; 
Meaning  to  say  he  did  not  choose 
To  change  his  gold  for  sand. 

But  plenty  others  hurried  up, 
All  eager  for  the  treat; 
With  rolls  of  bills  their  purses  filled, 
Their  check  books  clean  and  neat ; 
And  this  was  odd,  because  you  know, 
There  was  no  need  for  heat. 

And  plenty  others  followed  them, 
And  yet  again  some  more; 
And  thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last, 
And  more  and  more  and  more; 
All  struggling  hard  and  most  intent, 
To  buy  their  bit  of  shore. 


The  auctioneer  and  realtor 
Chatted  a  little  while; 
And  then  the  auctioneer  arose 
With  a  magnetic  smile, 
And  every  little  sucker  stood 
Counting  his  little  pile. 

"The  time  has  come",  the  realtor  said, 

"To  talk  of  many  things; 

Of  deeds  and  dunes  and  mortgage  tax, 

And  cabbage  farms  in  Kings; 

And  why  the  sea  shore's  never  hot, 

And  whether  wealth  has  wings!" 

"A  nice  plot",  said  the  auctioneer, 
"Is  what  you  chiefly  need; 
Sunshine  and  salty  air  besides, 
Are  very  good  indeed; 
Now  if  you're  ready,  suckers  dear, 
Just  make  your  bids  with  speed." 

"Oh,  noble  man",  the  suckers  cried 
"Just  tell  us  what  to  do! 
After  such  kindness,  we  are  sure 
That  all  you  claim  is  true!" 
"The  day  is  fine",  the  realtor  said, 
"Do  you  admire  the  view?" 

"It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come 
And  you  are  very  nice." 
The  auctioneer  said  nothing  but, 
"Who'll  name  the  upset  price? 
I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  slow 
I've  had  to  ask  you  twice". 

"It  seems  a  shame,"  the  realtor  said, 
To  play  them  such  a  trick; 
After  we've  brought  them  out  so  far, 
To  make  them  rich  so  quick". 
The  auctioneer  said  nothing  but — 
"Don't  smear  it  on  too  thick". 

"I  weep  for  you",  the  realtor  s%aid; 
"I  deeply  sympathize", 
With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out, 
Bills  of  the  largest  size; 
Holding  his  pocket  handkerchief, 
Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

"Oh,  Suckers",  said  the  auctioneer 
"We've  had  a  lovely  sale! 
Shall  we  be  trotting  home  again?" 
They  stood  there  mute  and  pale; 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 
They  all  had  lost  their  kale. 


— A.  F. 
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The  Greatest  Discovery 

of  Modern  Times 

WE  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  great  inventions 
of  the  past  couple  of  centuries  as  very  wonderful. 
We  have  unbounded  admiration  for  the  steam  engine, 
the  electric  dynamo,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  the 
phonograph,  the  wireless,  the  airplanes  and  the  dirigibles, 
and  the  many  other  things  which  these  suggest  to  the 
mind.  It  is  very  true  that  these  are  wonderful  inventions 
and  man  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  success  in  hai  ness- 
ing  the  forces  of  nature  to  make  them  do  his  bidding. 

Granting  the  wonderful  advances  made  in  the  physical 
sciences  during  the  last  few  centuries,  we  want  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the  abstract  science 
of  Political  Economy  that  is  of  greater  import  than  that  of 
any  other  department  of  human  knowledge. 

This  great  advance  was  made  by  Henry  George,  the 
latest  and  greatest  of  all  Political  Economists.  His  great 
book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  appeared  in  1879, 
marks  an  epoch  in  human  achievement. 

As  is  well  known  to  whoever  has  given  thought  to  social 
problems,  involuntary  poverty  always  stalks  in  the  wake 
of  material  progress.  "The  'tramp'  comes  with  the  loco- 
motive, and  almshouses  and  prisons  are  as  surely  the  mark 
of  'material  progress'  as  are  costly  dwellings,  rich  ware- 
houses and  magnificent  churches."  We  find  that  material 
progress  does  not  benefit  all  of  the  people,  for  while  some 
make  an  infinitely  easier  living  now  than  before  the  in- 
troduction of  labor  saving  machinery,  some  find  it  hard 
to  make  any  living  at  all, — some  are  raised  while  others 
are  crushed. 

This  is  because,  under  our  present  economic  regime, 
"wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare 
living."  Henry  George's  great  discovery  was  this: — • 
Wages  (1)  are  low  because  rent  (2)  is  high;  therefore  the 
way  to  raise  wages  to  the  full  earnings  of  the  worker  with 
brawn  or  brain  is  to  lower  rent;  rent  can  be  lowered  by 
taxing  it,  thereby  raising  wages.  Taxes  on  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor  increase  the  cost  of  living.  But  a  tax 
on  ground  rent  (or  land  values)  cannot  increase  the  cost 
of  living, — cannot  add  to  price,  because  land  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  labor,  and  the  rent  of  land  is  the  price  of  privilege 
(the  price  of  land  being  that  land  rent  capitalized.) 
The  surface  of  the  globe  is  limited  and  the  effect  of  a  tax 
on  the  monopoly  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  to  destroy 
that  monopoly,  and  when  the  full  ground  rent  is  taken 
by  the  government,  society  will  be  freed  of  those  "dog-in- 
the-manger"  land  monopolists  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  them.  (3) 

The  tax  on  rent  (or  land  values)  cannot  be  shifted  be- 
cause the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  price  of 
land  as  well  as  other  prices.  Price  can  only  be  increased 


by  decreasing  supply  or  increasing  demand.  But  a  tax 
on  land  according  to  its  value  cannot  decrease  the  supply 
of  land  because  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  definitely  fixed. 
And  when  land  owners  are  compelled  to  pay  the  land 
rent  to  the  government  whether  they  use  the  land  or  not, 
non-users  will  be  forced  to  let  go  their  holdings  and  this 
will  destroy  speculation  in  land.  Users  will  be  the  only 
land  owners.  Usufruct  is  the  only  right  land  tenure. 

When  the  land  owner  pays  the  land  rent  to  the  govern- 
ment (under  the  manner  generally  termed  Single  Tax) 
monopoly  and  speculative  rent,  now  appropriated  by  land 
owners,  would  under  the  right  and  just  system  we  propose, 
go  to  the  people  who  pi  oduce  it ;  and  economic  rent  would 
go  to  the  government  for  governmental  purposes. 

The  application  of  this  great  discovery  of  Henry  George 
would  have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  in  the  raising  of 
wages,  destroying  involuntary  poverty,  creating  good  will 
where  hate  now  rules,  than  all  the  other  discoveries  of 
modern  times — this  recognition  that  God  did  not  make 
rich  men  and  poor  men,  but  "male  and  female  created  he 
them,"  and  "the  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
men" — not  the  landlords.  All  people  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth  and  the  method  of  securing  this  right 
in  a  highly  developed  civilization  is,  not  to  divide  up  the 
land,  but  to  take  the  rent  of  the  land  to  run  the  govern- 
ment, utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  machinery  of  the  tax 
department. 


Notes  —  (1)  Wages  is  that  portion  of  produce  that  goes 
to  the  worker,  and  this  term  includes  salaries,  commissions, 
fees,  etc.  Natural  wages  is  what  the  worker  produces. 
Actual  wages  is  what  the  worker  gets  after  rent  is  taken 
out. 

(2)  Rent  is  that  portion  of  produce  that  goes  to  the 
owner  of  land.     It  is  the  price  of  privilege.     It  has  three 
forms,  i.e.,  Economic,  or  true  rent,  monopoly  rent,  and 
speculative  rent.     House  rent  itself  is  not  rent  of  any  kind 
but  is  interest.     The  amount  paid  for  living  in  a  house  in 
"a  certain  location"  is  rent.     The  location  value  is  true 
rent.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  commonly  called 
interest  is,  scientifically  speaking,  rent.     The  term  rent 
applies  to  the  value  due  to  location  and  monopoly  of  land, 
and  also  the  speculation  in  land. 

(3)  See  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  3,  Chap.  8. 

—  C.  LEBARON  GOELLER. 


ff'T'HE  land  question  means  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness, 
-*-  notice  to  quit,  labor  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of  years 
seized  upon,  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  the  miseries,  the 
sicknesses,  deaths  of  parents,  children,  wives;  the  despair 
and  wildness  which  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor, 
when  legal  force,  like  a  sharp  harrow,  goes  over  the  most 
sensitive  and  vital  right  of  mankind.  All  this  is  contained 
in  the  land  question."  —  CARDINAL  MANNING. 
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Henry  George  Congress 

To  Meet  In  New  York 

DISCIPLES  of  Henry  George  from  all  sections  will 
gather  in  New  York  City,-  September  12,  13,  and  14, 
for  the  Second  Annual  Henry  George  Congress.  This 
meeting  place  is  particularly  appropriate  as  the  year  1927 
marks  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  and  recalls  the  second 
of  his  memorable  campaigns  for  the  Mayoralty  of  New 
York. 

Invitations  have  been  mailed  to  several  thousand  persons 
and  early  returns  indicate  a  large  attendance  and  that  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  represented. 
All  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  where 
admirable  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  annual 
banquet,  luncheons,  conferences  and  public  meetings  which 
are  scheduled  for  the  three-day  convention. 

While  the  formulation  of  the  final  programme  awaits 
responses  from  a  large  number  of  prominent  persons  in- 
vited to  address  the  Congress  the  following  speakers  may 
be  announced  at  this  time  as  among  those  from  whom 
definite  acceptances  have  already  been  received: 

Jakob  E.  Lange,  noted  author  and  lecturer  of  Odense, 
Denmark,  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  President  of 
the  International  Union,  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano,  Secretary 
of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Hon. 
Lawson  Purdy,  Frank  Stephens,  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher, 
Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  George  E.  Evans,  President  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation,  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 
Hon.  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  Miss 
Charlotte  Schetter,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Hon.  John  J. 
Murphy,  Hon.  Edward  Polak,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Miss 
Amy  Mali  Hicks,  Bolton  Hall,  Ernest  B.  Gaston,  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh,  Cornelius  D.  Scully,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Harold 
Sudell,  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  Will 
Atkinson,  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  Robert  C.  Macauley,  Allan  C. 
Thompson,  Herman  G.  Loew,  Frank  T.  Stirlith  and  Whid- 
den  Graham. 

Among  other  notables  whom  the  Convention  Commit- 
tee expects  to  obtain  as  speakers  are  United  States  Senator 
Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  recently  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  Dr.  W.  E.  Macklin,  of  Nankin, 
China,  translator  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  into  Chinese 
and  intimate  associate  of  Chinese  statesmen,  and  Hon. 
Samuel  Seabury,  former  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Letters  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  the 
Congress  have  been  received  from  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Hon.  Louis  F.  Post,  Hon.  Clarence  C.  Dill,  Hon.  David 
I.  Walsh,  Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  John  Z.  White,  Orville 
Wright  and  Allan  T.  Burns. 

All  arrangements  for  the  Congress  are  in  charge  of  the 
Convention  Committee,  of  which  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 


editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  chaiiman,  with  the  fol- 
lowing members:  John  J.  Murphy,  Edward  Polak,  Char- 
lotte O.  Schetter,  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  Will  Atkinson,  Ben- 
jamin W.  Burger,  Thomas  P.  Beggs,  Josiah  Dadley,  Paul 
de  Moll,  Wm.  B.  Du  Bois,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Charles 
R.  Eckert,  Mrs.  M.  Cebelia  L'Hommedieu,  Charles  H. 
Ingersoll,  Herman  G.  Loew,  Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  James  F. 
Morton,  Louis  B.  Parsons,  Thomas  Ryan,  William  Ryan, 
Cornelius  D.  Scully,  John  H.  Scully,  Harold  Sudell,  and 
Alan  C.  Thompson. 

Chairman  Miller  has  appointed  the  following  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  and  Publicity  Committee:  Whidden 
Graham,  Chaiiman,  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  Stephen 
Bell,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Chester 
C.  Platt,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  William  Everett  Hicks, 
Gavin  D.  High,  Lincoln  Steffens,  James  Malcolm,  George 
Geiger  and  Charles  H.  Ingersoll. 

These  committees  have  made  ambitious  plans  and  are 
working  hard  to  make  the  New  York  Convention  a  big 
success.  They  invite  co-operation  and  suggestions  from 
all  friends  of  the  cause. 

For  reservations  and  general  information,  communicate 
with  the  office  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  Percy  R. 
Williams,  Secretary,  1306  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EXHIBIT  OF  MEMORABILIA 

There  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Congress  in 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Benjamin  W.  Burger,  a  fine  collection  of  Henry  George 
memorabilia,  including  many  rare  manuscripts,  books 
newspapers  and  pictures  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  This  exhibit  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  followers 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  founder  of  the  Single  Tax 
movement. 

Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  writes 
as  follows: 

"Upon  my  return  to  the  city  I  find  your  esteemed  favor 
of  July  20  in  which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
speak  at  the  second  annual  Henry  George  Congress  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on 
September  13,  14  and  15. 

"I  consider  this  a  very  high  honor  because  I  regard 
Henry  George  as  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  leaders 
of  his  day.  I  very  much  regret  that  my  engagements  are 
such  as  to  compel  me  to  decline  this  invitation  which  I 
value  most  highly." 

Fiom  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  W.  E.  Macklin  we  ex- 
tract the  following: 

"I  should  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  my  name 
associated  with  such  a  galaxy  of  great  names  I  hold  in 
high  esteem. 

"I  have  an  appointment  to  a  convention  in  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  13-15th  of  September  and  will  try 
my  best  to  be  in  New  York  before  the  15th,  but  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure.  In  leaving  China  I  saved  2  boxes  of  my 
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translation  of  Progiess  and  Poverty  and  Protection  or 
Free  Trade.  I  am  asking  Mr.  B.  W.  Burger  to  take  charge 
of  them.  They  will  help  in  working  with  prominent 
Chinese  in  this  country." 

Visit  of  Jakob  E.  Lange 

JAKOB  E.  LANGE,  of  Odense,  Denmark,  who  comes 
to  deliver  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Country 
Life  in  America  Association,  which  is  holding  an  inter- 
national conference  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  August, 
is  also  to  make  an  address  at  the  Institute  of  Politics, 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Mr.  Lange  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  educational  system  of  Denmark,  and  at  present 
head  of  the  Husmansskolen  at  Odense,  a  high  school 
specializing  in  technical  and  practical  education  for  small 
farmers.  He  is  the  author  of  various  text  books,  includ- 
ing a  work  based  upon  the  philosophy  and  economics  set 
forth  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George.  He 
has  written  and  lectured  much  upon  practical  agriculture 
and  the  efficient  cooperative  marketing  system  in  Denmark. 
Recently  at  the  request  of  an  organization  headed  by 
Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Lange  made  a  study  of  and  report 
upon  conditions  affecting  the  small  farmers  of  Great 
Britain.  He  expects,  while  in  this  country,  to  make  an 
extensive  study  of  the  farming  situation  here.  Before  his 
return  to  Denmark,  Mr.  Lange  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  at  a  banquet  on  September 
13th  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  this  city. 

Jakob  E.  Lange  first  became  acquainted  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Henry  George  when  he  was  a  young  student  of 
Botany  at  Kew  Gardens,  London.  That  was  in  1886. 
He  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  the  book  not  only 
made  a  powerful  impression  upon  him,  but  has  influenced 
his  whole  life.  In  1888,  he  first  raised  the  standard  of 
Henry  George's  teaching  in  Denmark  by  writing  articles 
in  the  weekly  journal  of  the  Danish  Folk  High  Schools, 
and  for  a  year  or  more  the  controversy  continued  in  which 
Jakob  Lange  showed  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  ability  to  reply  to  every  objection.  In  1889, 
when  Henry  George  came  to  England,  Lange  paid  a  special 
visit  to  that  country  in  order  to  take  part  in  his  meetings. 
He  became  personally  acquainted  with  George,  and  the 
close  friendship  between  the  two  was  continued  afterwards 
in  correspondence. 

The  agitation  in  Denmark  which  started  in  1888  had 
other  pioneers  as  well,  particularly  V.  Ullmann,  a  Norwegian, 
who  first  translated  "Progress  and  Poverty"  into  the 
Danish-Norwegian  language.  Later,  Lange  made  his 
own  translation  of "  Progress  and  Poverty"  into  pure  Danish, 
and  somewhat  abbreviated  the  book  in  the  course  of  trans- 
lation. Lange's  version  is  the  text-book  which  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  promote  the  cause  in  Denmark. 
Lange  also  translated  the  "Condition  of  Labor,"  the  third 
edition  of  which  is  dated  1907.  He  is  also  the  author  of 


a  very  excellent  text-Look  on  Political  Economy,  which 
has  been  and  is  being  used  widely  in  Folk  High  Schools 
in  Denmark  and  in  other  scholastic  circles.  Lange  has 
written  a  number  of  Single  Tax  pamphlets,  the  latest  of 
which  is  his  "Unemployment."  It  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  briefly  all  that  Lange  has  done  to  promote  the  cause. 
He  is  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  movement  in  Denmark, 
and  has  shown  great  gifts  of  leadership  as  a  practical  man, 
an  able  politician,  and  a  devoted  disciple.  He  is  equipped 
with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Apart  from  Lange's  interest  in  our  movement  and  his 
place  there,  he  is  a  renowned  authority  on  Botany  and 
Physics  and  has  written  a  standard  work  on  the  Fungus 
in  Denmark.  Added  to  these  gifts,  he  is  a  scholar  so  far 
as  the  English  language  is  concerned,  which  he  writes 
and  speaks  with  great  fluency. 

In  all  his  interests  he  has  the  competent  help  and  close 
association  of  Mrs.  Lange. 

Lange,  as  a  younger  man,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Folk  High 
School  at  Dalum,  near  Odense,  and  in  that  capacity  he  did 
his  pioneeer  work  for  the  George  movement.  He  is  now 
and  has  been  for  many  years  Principal  at  the  Folk  High 
School  at  Odense,  which  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the 
"Housemen",  or  small  peasants  of  the  Island  of  Funen 
in  Denmark. 

Pittsburgh  Club  Activities 

/T>HE  Henry  George  Club,  of  Pittsburgh,  which  holds  a 
*•  luncheon  meeting  every  Friday,  winterandsummer.has 
been  conducting  a  summer  school  in  Single  Tax  economics 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  methods  of  presentation  and 
the  present  series  will  be  continued  till  September. 

County  Controller  Charles  C.  McGovern  addressed  the 
club  on  June  3rd  on  "Reclaiming  Farmland,"  advocating 
lower  taxes  on  agricultural  land.  On  June  10th,  Dr. 
William  J.  Van  Essen,  a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party,  discussed  the  principal 
factors  causing  decline  of  past  civilizations. 

Attorney  William  N.  McNair,  who  is  shortly  sailing  for 
Europe,  gave  an  address  on  "Prosperity  for  the  Faimer" 
at  the  meeting  of  June  17th.  He  quoted  startling  figures 
showing  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  farmers'  earnings 
is  absorbed  by  taxes  of  all  varieties  and  also  illustrated  by 
maps  the  extent  to  which  farm  land  is  monopolized  and 
held  out  of  use  in  Allegheny  County.  He  advocated  the 
exemption  of  farm  improvements  as  a  practical  means  of 
aiding  the  farmer,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  unim- 
proved land  values  of  farmland  are  exceedingly  low  by 
comparison  with  urban  lands  and  that  in  many  cases  lands 
are  offered  for  sale  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments. Former  Mayor  William  A.  Magee  and  Council- 
man Robert  Garland  were  guests  at  this  luncheon  and 
contributed  to  the  discussion  by  favorable  comments. 
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"A  Psychological  Analysis  of  Justice"  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  address  by  C.  E.  Willis,  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  on  July  1st. 

A  testimonial  dinner  to  George  J.  Shaffer,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Henry  George  Club  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  was  held  on  July  8th.  Mr. 
Shaffer  is  leaving  for  California,  where  he  plans  to  make 
his  home  for  the  next  year  and  perhaps  longer.  President 
M.  S.  Robinson  presided  and  Judge  James  H.  Gray,  a 
member  of  the  club,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Many 
fine  tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Shaffer  by  his  associates,  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  participating  in  the  speech- 
making,  following  which  Mr.  Shaffer  thanked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  for  their  kind  expressions  and  voiced  his 
keen  regret  in  leaving  so  many  pleasant  associations  behind. 
Attorney  Shaffer  is  the  author  of  the  "New  Declaration 
of  Economic  Independence"  adopted  by  the  Henry  George 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  last  September. 

Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams  was  the  speaker  on  July 
15th  on  the  subject  of  "Land  Ownership  and  Land  Mon- 
opoly."    Mr.  Williams  devoted  his  address  chiefly  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  on  the 
question  of  land  monopoly  and  land  ownership,  and  in 
the  interests  of  clear  understanding  at  this  point,  showed 
how  the  Single  Tax  would  destroy  land  monopoly  and 
establish  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  the  earth  by  making 
land  in  actual  effect  common  property.     He  indicated  the 
important  distinction,  however,  between  ownership  and 
possession,  private  possession,  of  course,  being  maintained 
under  the  Single  Tax  system  in  order  to  fully  safeguard 
the  private  ownership  of  all  improvements.     Referring  to 
Canberra,  Australia,  which  is  now  being  widely  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  Single  Tax  principle  in  operation,  he 
pointed  out  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the  sys- 
tem in  Canberra,  which  provides  for  State  ownership  and 
private  leasing  for  long  terms,  and  the  Single  Tax  system 
of  Henry  George,  which  continues  the  present  system  of 
private  titles  but  establishes  virtual  common  ownership 
by  state  collection  of  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  who  are  in  reality  the  joint  owners  of  all  the  land, 
Rent,  rather  than  mere  title,  the  speaker  declared,  is  the 
essence  of  land  ownership;  rent  is  the  "kernel",  the  title 
the   mere    "shell".     Manifestly,    common    ownership    as 
understood  and  discussed  by  Henry  George  could  never, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  construed  to  mean 
common  occupancy  or  common  use,  which  would  be  in- 
conceivable with  private  ownership  of  buildings  and  all 
other  improvements.     Since,  as  George  said  "it  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  land  question," 
the  need  was  emphasized  of  a  better  and  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  economic  significance  of  our  land 
policy. 

Secretary  Williams  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  on  August  1st,  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  on  August  2d,  both  of  these  speeches  dealing  particu- 


larly with  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  and  its  possible  adop- 
tion by  other  cities  of  Pennsylvania. 

Death  of  Meyer  Goodfriend 

'  1 AHERE  passed  away  on  July  15th,  Meyer  Goodfriend 
•*•  of  New  York  City,  in  his  66th  year.  In  early  life  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Single  Tax,  and  during  the  in- 
tervening years  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  its  principles. 
He  never  failed  to  advocate  the  Georgian  philosophy  in 
its  widest  application  when  an  opportunity  presented 
itself.  He  was  a  modest  and  sincere  man,  loyal  to  the 
cause  he  espoused  and  to  his  friends.  His  business  was 
dealer  in  precious  stones,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  was  a  devoted  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
assisted  many  poor  and  struggling  artists.  He  was  of  a 
deeply  religious  nature  and  was  Honorary  President  of 
Temple  Ansche  Chesed  of  New  York  City.  He  held  the 
position  of  President  for  over  twenty  years  and  it  was  only 
through  failing  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
this  position.  He  was  of  a  sociable  and  hospitable  nature 
and  his  home  was  ever  open  to  his  many  friends. 

Religious  services  were  held  over  his  mortal  remains 
at  the  Temple  Israel,  West  91st  Street,  New  York  City, 
where  his  numerous  friends  gathered  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Rabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris,  of 
Temple  Israel,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  him  as  a  useful 
and  upstanding  citizen  who  put  service  to  his  fellow  men 
above  self.  Rabbi  Jacob  Kohn  eulogized  him  as  a  man 
and  also  as  a  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  Zion,  in  which  he 
was  a  devout  believer.  He  told  of  his  earnestness,  sincerity 
and  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to  the  causes  to  which  he 
attached  himself.  He  said  if  he  believed  in  a  cause  no 
matter  how  unpopular  it  might  be,  he  would  give  it  hi^> 
earnest  support.  He  then  cited  how  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully Mr.  Goodfriend  believed  in  and  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  Henry  George  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement, 
when  to  do  so  was  most  unpopular,  and  how  consistently 
he  had  advocated  them  ever  since. 

The  Single  Tax  cause  has  lost  a  true  and  devoted  dis- 
ciple and  the  world  is  poorer  for  his  going. 

MAN  has  made  more  progress  in  conquering  the 
natural  barriers  to  trade,  such  as  those  of  land, 
water  and  climate,  than  he  has  of  the  human  institutional 
barriers.  As  the  natural  or  geographical  barriers  are 
overcome,  new  human  barriers  quickly  spring  up.  Man's 
ingenuity  in  creating  new  and  unnecessary  obstacles  to 
the  free  flow  of  trade  seems  almost  unlimited .  The  develop- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  have  not 
recognized  the  importance  of  foreign  trade,  have  not  felt 
the  need  of  it.  This  condition  is  passing.  More  and  more 
the  markets  become  international  and  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  one  trading  unit  comes  more  plainly  into  view. 
— W.  F.  GEBHART,  Vice-president  First  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis. 
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Single  Tax  Progress  in  Australia 

SOME  interesting  information  about  the  progress  of 
the  Single  Tax  movement  in  Australia  is  contained 
in  the  double  number  of  the  New  South  Wales  Standard 
issued  to  commemorate  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  pub- 
lication. It  has  been  edited  during  the  whole  of  that 
long  period  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Huie,  secretary  of  the  Free  Trade 
and  Land  Values  League.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
portraits  of  prominent  Single  Taxers,  past  and  present, 
there  are  numerous  special  articles  from  which  we  learn 
that  New  Zealand  led  the  way  in  Single  Tax  legislation 
(in  1878),  when  Sir  George  Grey  was  in  power,  although 
it  has  long  since  been  passed  by  Australia,  where  the 
principle  was  first  made  law  in  Queensland  in  1890,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  the  Premier,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
Treasurer,  in  response  to  an  influential  deputation,  with- 
drawing their  own  bill  for  taxing  improvements  and  sub- 
stituting another  in  which  land  value  rating  was  made 
compulsory  in  the  municipal  sphere  all  over  the  State, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Henry  George's  visit 
to  Australia  in  that  year  had  a  marked  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  movement. 

In  New  South  Wales  in  1895  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Reid,  who  was  Premier  at  the  time,  imposed  a  tax  of  a 
penny  in  the  pound  on  land  values  throughout  the  State 
with  £240  exemption,  coupled  with  an  income  tax  (which 
legislation  was  afterwards  abolished),  but  it  was  not  till 
1906  that  the  Queensland  example  was  followed  and  land 
value  taxation  was  made  compulsory  in  the  shires  and 
partly  so  in  the  municipalities  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph) 
Carruthers  without  the  exemptions  and  graduations 
which  have  long  marred  the  Federal  Act.  In  1916  the 
principle  was  applied  to  Sydney,  which  had  previously 
been  exempt.  In  1910  a  Land  Valuation  Department 
was  created  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  instance  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Griffith,  which  a  Premiers'  Conference  in  1916 
lecommended  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  other  States, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done.  The  total  revenue 
raised  by  the  Local  Government  bodies  in  New  South 
Wales  from  land  values  in  1924  amounted  to  £4,315,000, 
including  a  tax  on  city  and  suburban  land  values  enhanced 
by  the  building  of  the  North  Shore  Bridge. 

Power  to  rate  on  land  values  was  first  granted  in  South 
Australia  in  1893,  but  it  was  not  till  1907  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  practically  applied.  Land  value  rating  has  since 
been  adopted  by  16  municipalities,  and  a  bill  has  passed 
the  Assembly  empowering  the  District  Councils  to  do 
the  same.  In  Western  Australia  rating  on  land  values 
was  vested  in  the  Road  Boards  in  1902,  but  municipalities 
still  retain  the  old  method,  notwithstanding  that  frequent 
requests  have  been  made  by  municipal  conferences  for  a 
change  to  the  new  system.  Land  value  taxation  by  the 
State  was  instituted  in  1907-8,  the  rates  now  being  one 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  improved  and  twopence  in  the 


pound  on  unimproved  land  values,  an  exemption  of  £50 
previously  imposed  having  since  been  abolished.  Half 
of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  reduction  of  freights.  In  1914 
the  Victorian  Parliament  passed  two  land  value  rating 
Acts,  but  it  was  not  till  1919,  when  an  amending  Act  gave 
valuation  powers  to  the  municipalities,  that  the  principle 
could  be  enforced,  since  which  date  the  reform  has  been 
adopted  by  15  councils.  The  rates  are  2^d.  in  the  pound 
in  the  shires  and  on  an  average  5d.  in  the  pound  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

The  one  flaw  in  an  otherwise  remarkable  record  (in  the 
eyes  of  the  Single  Taxers)  is  that  in  the  Federal  sphere 
land  value  taxation  is  marred  by  exemptions  and  gradua- 
tions, which  Single  Taxers  will  do  their  utmost  in  the 
future  to  induce  Parliament  to  remove. 

— PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

Rivadavia's  Idea  Sprouts 

Forth  In  Australia 

Canberra: — A  city  where  all  will  be  able  to  live  and  work 
without  being  overloaded  with   the  heavy  burden  of 
taxes  and  all  will  be  able  to  have  a  house  of  their  own 
without  having  to  buy  the  land. 
(Translated  from  Mundo  Argentina,   Buenos  Aires). 

IN  this  month  of  May,  which  is  consecrated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  birth  of  the  Argentine  nation,  the  most  posi- 
tive tribute  for  the  perpetuation  of  one  of  its  most  out- 
standing creators  has  been  provided,  not  by  Argentines, 
but  by  men  of  another  country  and  another  race;  to  be 
exact,  by  our  antipodeans,  in  the  Australian  continent. 

There,  not  with  flattering  words,  but  with  enduring 
deeds,  on  the  9th  of  May  was  inaugurated  the  Federal 
Parliament  Building  and  in  the  act  celebrated  the  found- 
ing of  a  great  city,  which  will  be  the  capital  of  a  great 
democratic  nation  like  our  own,  but  showing  itself  to  be 
more  capable,  as  we  shall  see,  of  real  and  transcendental 
progress. 

The  Australian  nation,  formed  of  autonomous  states, 
was  constituted  in  the  year  1901,  and  thus  arose  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  it  a  national  capital  as  seat  of  the 
federal  government.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  found 
a  new  city,  just  as  was  done  here  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  La  Plata,  in  order  to  provide  a  capital  for  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

On  studying  the  best  way  of  organizing  the  economic 
bases  for  the  new  metropolis,  the  Australian  authorities, 
in  harmony  with  advanced  science  and  enlightened  patrio- 
tism, decided  to  establish,  as  regards  the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  to  stand,  a  system  of  leasing  which  turns  out 
to  be  similar  if  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  system  which 
was  conceived  and  implanted  with  success  in  our  own 
country  by  our  great  Argentine  patriot,  Bernardino 
Rivadavia. 
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The  incipient  civic  culture  of  our  country  in  those  first 
days  of  its  national  life  was  unable  to  appreciate  sufficiently 
the  extraordinary  gift  that  was  bestowed  upon  it.  It  could 
not  resist  the  reactionary  movement  under  Rosas,  the 
tyrant,  which  annulled  or  postponed  this  and  so  many 
other  advanced  reforms. 

But  a  great  and  true  thought  never  dies.  Soon  or  late, 
it  revives.  And  it  is  with  reflective  emotion  that  we  must 
observe  the  marvelous  fact  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  and  a  century  removed  in  time,  there  arises  in  full 
vigor  the  same  ideas  which  Rivadavia  and  his  friends  fer- 
vently upheld  as  the  guarantee  of  the  future  greatness  and 
happiness  of  the  Argentine  people. 

Rivadavia's  idea  consisted,  briefly,  in  affirming  the 
principle  that  the  land  of  the  country  must  not  be  sold  to 
anyone,  foreigner  or  native;  that  said  land  must  remain 
the  common  property  of  all  men  who  at  any  given  time 
live  there.  It  also  established  that  each  man  can  use  in 
any  way  any  portion  he  may  need  in  order  to  till  it  and 
occupy  it  with  his  dwelling,  factoiy  or  business,  the  only 
condition  being  that  of  paying  into  the  common  treasury 
the  economic  rent  attaching  to  the  portion  he  occupies. 

This  fundamental  idea  and  principle,  inculcated  in  the 
teachings  of  the  learned  French  physiocrats  and  the  illus- 
trious ministers  of  Charles  II,  Campomanes  and  Florida- 
blanca,  was  completed  by  the  enlightened  intuition  of 
Bernardino  Rivadavia  and  shaped  into  a  practical  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  it  out,  utilizing  the  advantageous  po- 
sition presented  by  the  Republic,  as  a  new  country  where 
at  that  time  almost  all  of  the  land  was  public  property, 
not  having  been  sold,  save  to  a  very  small  extent,  to  pri- 
vate individuals. 

By  a  special  law  decreed  in  1826,  the  ancient  Roman 
system  of  "enfiteusis"  was  adopted,  but  improved  by  an 
innovation  as  admirable  as  it  was  fundamental  and  fruit- 
ful. Instead  of  handing  over  the  land  to  private  individ- 
uals for  a  long  and  indefinite  period  and  at  a  fixed  rate  or 
rental,  it  was  conveyed  to  him  at  a  variable  rental.  That 
is  to  say,  for  a  term  equally  long  and  undefined,  but  subject 
to  revaluation  every  ten  years,  after  the  first  twenty 
years. 

In  this  way  the  State  accompanied  step  by  step  the 
natural  course  of  rising  values  and  in  the  name  of  the 
common  interest,  collected  for  the  community  the  increased 
rental  values  which  are  the  fruit,  not  of  the  effort  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  of  the  general  progress  and  activities  of  the 
community. 

The  ideal  of  Rivadavia  may  in  concrete  be  described 
as  creating  a  nation  in  which  all  citizens  would  be  equally 
landlords,  a  nation  in  which  there  would  be  no  taxes  (since 
the  rent  of  the  common  land  would  more  than  suffice  for 
the  public  expenses),  a  nation,  finally,  in  which  all  the 
inhabitants  would  be  rich,  since  the  above-mentioned 
economic  bases  would  make  easy  for  all  the  access  to  the 
land  (which  is  the  primary,  inevitable  and  constant  basis 


of  all  industrial  processes),  and  also  make  easy  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  private 
ownership  by  each  individual  of  goods  produced  by  him- 
self. 

That  accurately  conceived  plan,  which  was  so  lament- 
ably defeated,  is  what  has  just  been  revived,  even  though 
only  locally,  in  the  new  city  of  Canberra.  There  the 
ground  is  not  sold  to  anybody;  it  is  given  in  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  on  a  rental  or  rate  fixed  by  public  auction,  said 
rental  or  rate  being  valid  for  twenty  years,  renewable 
every  ten  years  after  on  a  new  valuation.  Upon  this 
economic  basis,  which  has  already  been  tested  tentatively 
in  the  neighboring  city  of  Adelaide  and  in  many  other 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  communities,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  capital  will  develop  extraordinarily, 
along  the  lines  of  the  admirable  plan  prepared  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  who  incidentally 
is  an  old  disciple  of  Hemy  George. 

The  analogy  between  the  economic  system  implanted 
in  Canberra  and  that  of  Rivadavia  is  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  minor  executive  details. 

The  genesis  of  this  innovation  did  not  arise  in  Australia 
from  the  direct  study  of  Rivadavia's  plan  (although  that 
is  familiar  to  Georgists  all  over  the  world),  but  rather  to 
the  campaign  which  the  great  North  American  economist, 
Henry  George,  carried  on  there  about  the  year  1880.  (In- 
cidentally it  may  be  stated  that,  at  that  very  time,  the 
Uruguayan,  Dr.  Andres  Lamas,  was  composing  in  Buenos 
Aires  his  splendid  work  upon  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Riva- 
avia.) 

Nevertheless,  in  the  profound  teachings  of  Henry 
George  there  is  no  trace  of  plagiarism,  as  might  be  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  doctrines  of  George  sprang  spon- 
taneously from  his  intelligence,  in  the  natural  evolution 
of  his  own  observations  and  reasoning,  without  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rivadavian  precedents.  Others 
also,  in  other  countries,  have  arrived  close  to  the  same 
solution.  And  this  is  comprehensible;  because,  when 
related  facts  are  found  incarnate  in  reality,  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  several  thinkers  should  discover  and  formulate 
them  in  scientific  laws  or  practical  measures  of  action. 
As  Henry  George  once  said,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  from 
widely  different  observation  points,  two  men  looking  at 
the  sky  should  discover  the  same  star. 

Looking  upon  the  soil  of  his  country,  and  filled  with  an 
intense  desire  to  discover  its  secret  possibilities  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  human  flora,  Rivadavia  and  then 
George  saw  the  truth.  The  former  established  a  plan 
for  preserving  the  common  property  where  it  already  existed ; 
the  latter,  to  restore  it  to  common  property  when,  as  with 
us  it  happens,  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  past  govern- 
ments committed  the  frightful  folly  of  alienating  it. 

Other  men  with  good  intentions  have  tried  to  remedy 
the  grave  evils  of  social  injustice  under  the  inspiration  of 
false  European  doctrines,  without  realizing  that  here  in 
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America  they  had  at  hand  a  solution  that  was  higher  and 
truer.  As  Lamas  well  understood  (and  experience  has 
confirmed  his  opinion)  the  modern  pseudo-science  of 
political  economy  in  Europe,  whether  posing  as  conserva- 
tive or  advanced,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proper  and  safe 
guide. 

Down  through  the  years  the  message  of  those  great 
men  reaches  us,  preserved  and  disseminated  by  the  pro- 
digious invention  of  the  printing  press.  The  greatest 
mission  of  the  present  generation  is  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
And  the  example  of  Canberra,  a  decisive  experiment  of 
world-wide  importance,  is  a  call  to  study  and  to  action 
on  the  part  of  all  men  of  heart  and  intellect,  since  our 
glorious  constitution  and  the  providential  Law  of  Saenz 
Pena  place  within  the  hands  of  the  people  the  possibility 
of  bringing  it  to  pass,  with  ease,  in  order  and  in  peace. 

What  the  people  have  first  to  learn  is  to  hold  as  treason 
to  the  nation  the  sale  to  private  persons  of  another  inch 
of  Argentine  land  still  remaining  public  property. 

— C.    VlLLALOBOS    DOMINGUEZ. 

Catholics  and  Housing 

IN  reply  to  "Chartered  Accountant,"  may  I  state  the 
taxation  of  land  values  is  not  a  proposal  to  make  "the 
State  the  universal  landlord"!  It  is  a  proposal  to  untax 
say,  all  buildings  and  food  stuffs  and  substitute  a  tax  on 
the  selling  price  of  land  apart  from  improvements.  Idle 
land  pays  almost  no  local  rates,  and  taxing  the  rental  of 
buildings  makes  buildings  dear  and  expresses  itself  in  all 
the  higher  icnts.  All  urban  effort  is  handicapped  by 
ransom  prices  for  ground. 

In  agricultural  districts,  also,  land  suitable  for  tillage 
is  withheld  from  use,  and  here  in  Scotland  the  price  paid 
for  land  expresses  itself  in  all  the  higher  annual  rent  or 
annuity  the  small-holder,  etc.,  has  to  pay,  and  therefore 
worsens  his  position.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  brick  would 
need  to  accompany  this  idea  in  relation  to  many  land- 
buying  jobs  in  order  that  the  effects  might  dawn  as  to  the 
burden-bearer. 

Under  the  existing  system  all  demands  for  land  enhance 
its  price.  I  suggest  therefore,  the  first  business  should  be 
to  break  monopoly  prices.  If  that  viewpoint  is  wrong 
where  is  the  error? 

Is  the  principle  acceptable  that  all  the  valuable  land 
should  be  in  fullest  use.? 

The  parents  of  11,000  Catholic  children  in  Glasgow  were 
last  year  unable  to  feed  their  children  mainly  through 
unemployment,  according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Education  Authority. 

The  solution  of  unemployment  is  the  pressing  immediate 
problem.  A  Budget  can  be  passed  irrespective  of  the  views 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  favorable  House  of  Commons 
could  impose  a  Budget  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  all  land 
apart  from  improvements,  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable 
for  useful  land  to  be  idle. 


Millions  of  acres  of  useful  ground  are  lying  idle  or  only 
partially  used.  The  enormous  demand  for  workers  which 
would  follow  thia  taxation  policy  would  solve  unemploy- 
ment, and  so  much  land  coming  into  the  market  for  use 
would  break  monopoly  prices. 

The  people  are  sick  of  cod  reformers.  Road-making 
schemes  put  thousands  in  the  landlord's  pockets  and  en- 
hance land  values  along  the  new  road,  petty  housing 
schemes,  such  as  those  in  Glasgow,  in  five  years  involved 
paying  £565,406  for  sites  for  houses,  and  the  unthinking 
wonder  why  rents  are  high. 

These  and  other  pettifogging  devices  are  time-wasters. 
All  of  God's  land  for  the  use  of  God's  children  ought  to  be 
the  slogan,  especially  of  members  of  God's  own  Church 
who  are  not  thriled  to  privilege,  and  more  concerned  about 
the  interests  of  landlordism  than  they  are  about  the  thou- 
sands of  jobless  men  and  women,  condemned  to  a  life  of 
idleness,  through  the  withholding  of  land  from  use. 

The  taxation  policy  suggested  will  bring  about  a  great 
distribution  of  the  land  of  the  country,  and  thousands 
wanting  small  holdings  will  readily  obtain  land  at  a  cheap 
price.  Just  now  the  farmer's  improvements  are  taxed. 
No  land  value  disciple  that  I  know  of  proposes  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  producer  of  improvements,  owning 
them,  and  with  them  free  of  local  rates  as  in  some  parts  of 
Canada,  improvement  making  would  be  encouraged.  In 
Manitoba  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Alberta  the  local 
revenue  is  solely  derived  from  land  values. 

Why  waste  time  fishing  for  a  sprat  when  you  can  catch 
a  salmon? 

Thirty-six  years  have  passed  since  his  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII  said  "some  remedy  must  be  found  and  found 
quickly,  for  the  misery  and  wretchedness  pressing  so 
heavily  and  unjustly  at  this  moment  on  the  vast  majority 
of  the  working  classes." 

With  sorrow  I  write  it,  we  have  nothing  in  Great 
Britain  from  our  Catholic  public  men  (except  Rev.  Vincent 
McNabb,  Q.P.,  and  a  few  others,  very  few)  but  time- 
wasting  expedients,  the  hackneyed  devices  of  political 
tricksters  in  all  parties,  and  no  great  public  effort  for  the 
legislative  enforcement  of  God's  design — "The  earth  he 
hath  given  to  the  children  of  men".  The  taxation  of  land 
values,  I  urge,  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  wrote:  "To  defraud  any  one  of  wages 
that  are  his  due  is  a  crime  which  cries  to  the  avenging  anger 
of  heaven".  For  a  bit  of  idle  land  in  Glasgow  I  have 
witnessed  £50,000  being  paid  before  houses  could  be  erected. 
There  are  thousands  of  similar  instances  all  over  Great 
Britain.  Paying  these  sums  means  high  rents  and  taxes. 
In  essence  the  initial  wrong  is  a  step  in  the  defrauding  of 
the  worker  of  his  earnings. 

What  position  have  the  Social  Study  Clubs  taken  on 
this  question?  Some  Catholic  public  men  on  local  boards 
in  Scotland  have  spoken  out  magnificently  on  the  taxation 
of  land  values,  and  carried  resolutions  demanding  power 
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from  the  Government  to  rate  land  values.  Is  there  any 
similar  activity  amongst  Catholic  public  men  in  England 
and  Wales? 

Personally,  I  believe  that  if  public  opinion  was  aroused 
and  demonstrations  organized  in  every  center,  demanding 
all  the  usable  land  of  the  country  must  be  put  into  its 
fullest  use,  emphatically  pointing  out  the  way,  no  State 
management,  no  Socialism,  no  more  petty  devices,  but  a 
good  stiff  tax  on  all  land  values,  a  year's  active,  strenuous 
work  would  compel  the  government  to  act. 

Are  the  pettyfoggers  to  go  their  old  road,  direct  attention 
to  scholastic  subjects,  not  discuss  even  the  elemental  y 
point — is  there  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  raising  local 
and  national  revenues,  and  play  the  game  of  hush  and 
wheest-on  the  L.  V.  policy  and  its  economic  effects?  If 
Land  Value  Taxation  is  not  the  right  policy  to  force  the 
closed  earth  into  use,  let  any  other  remedy  have  the  light 
of  day.  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

Who  is  going  to  help  to  force  the  supreme  issue  in 
public  life,  the  taxation  of  land  values? 

BOOTAGH-A  UGHAGOWER. 

In  Catholic  Times,  (Leading  Catholic  paper  of  England) 

The  Land  Question  in  China 

"^TEVERTHELESS,  the  land  question  is  beginning  to 
-*•  ^"  appear  in  China,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
land  values  in  the  neighborhood  of  foreign  settlements. 
For  instance,  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shanghai  and  of  Canton  has  increased  ten  thousandfold 
in  the  last  sixty  years.  Sun  tells  the  story  of  a  Canton- 
ese who,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  entered  an  auction  mart 
and  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  $300.  The  next  morning 
he  had  forgotten  the  transaction,  and  when  the  deed  of  sale 
was  brought  to  him,  he  was  forced  to  ruin  himself  in 
order  to  raise  the  money.  But  in  ten  years'  time  the 
value  of  the  property  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  drunkard  found  himself  a  millionaire,  the  richest  man 
in  Kwangtung. 

Now  this  method  of  acquiring  huge  wealth  is  manifestly 
unfair.  The  landowner  has  never  schemed  or  toiled  for 
his  gain,  as  the  merchant  and  capitalist  are  bound  to  do. 
The  value  of  the  land  is  increased  by  the  fact  of  other  people 
coming  to  live  and  carry  on  business  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  increase  of  wealth  is  produced  by  the  community, 
and  not  the  individual;  consequently  it  ought  to  belong 
to  the  community.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  Dr.  Sun 
proposes  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  upon  all  land.  The  value  of 
the  land  is  to  be  declared  by  the  owner  himself,  and  the 
State  is  to  have  the  option  of  purchase.  By  this  means 
the  landowner  will  be  compelled  to  quote  a  fair  price  for 
his  property:  for  if  he  quotes  too  high  he  will  be  taxed 
proportionately ;  if  he  quotes  too  low  the  State  may  demand 
to  purchase  his  land  at  his  own  price.  After  this  Sun 
would  confiscate  to  the  State  any  subsequent  increase  in 


value.  Thus  the  profits  derived  from  social  progress  and 
commercial  enterprise  will  be  reaped  by  the  community 
instead  of  by  private  individuals.  For  the  revenue  thus 
collected  by  the  State  will  enable  it  to  dispense  with  all  other 
forms  of  taxation.  There  will  be  no  rates  for  water  and 
electricity,  and  no  levies  to  pay  for  repairing  of  roads  and 
policing.  This  settlement  of  the  land  question  will  solve 
one-half  of  the  problem  of  "The  People's  Livelihood." 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  improvements  made  by 
the  landowner  himself  will  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Such 
improvements  may  consist  in  buildings,  trees,  embank- 
ments, drains. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  outlining  the  above  proposals, 
Dr.  Sun  does  not  condescend  to  mention  the  name  of 
Henry  George,  just  as  in  the  preceding  lecture  he  ascribes 
to  German  initiation  reforms  which  are  usually  associated 
with  the  name  of  Robert  Owen.  It  seems  to  be  his  set 
policy  to  ignore,  as  far  as  possible,  all  contributions  which 
British  Socialists  have  made  towards  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  But  he  is  not  ashamed  to  pluck  the  fruit, 
even  when  he  despises  the  tree. 

****** 

Having  had  one  more  fling  at  the  foreigner,  Dr.  Sun 
returns  to  the  much  more  vital  question  of  agriculture. 
The  development  of  agriculture,  as  he  quite  rightly  insists, 
is  China's  most  pressing  need.  Eight  or  nine-tenths  of 
her  population  are  farmers.  The  way  to  encourage  food 
production  is  to  protect  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the 
farming  class.  First  they  should  own  the  land  which  they 
cultivate.  At  present  a  great  many  of  the  small  farmers 
are  crippled  by  having  to  pay  rent  for  their  land.  In 
Kwangtung  it  is  reckoned  that  six-tenths  of  the  farmer's 
produce  goes  to  enrich  the  landowner,  only  four-tenths  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  In  passing  we  may  say  that 
it  is  questionable  if  Dr.  Sun's  statement  is  correct  regard- 
ing China  as  a  whole.  In  most  of  the  inland  provinces, 
at  any  rate,  the  small  farmers  do  own  their  own  land, 
which  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  But 
if  Dr.  Sun  is  correct  regarding  the  position  in  Kwangtung, 
then  the  land  question  must  be  more  acute  than  he  has 
admitted  in  the  previous  lecture. 

— REV.  IVAN  D.  Ross  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE:  The  writer  is  noticeably  unfriendly  to  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  and  to  the  reforms  he  stood  for.  But  what  he  says,  which 
is  a  free  rendering  of  a  translation  of  a  part  of  Sun's  economic  philo- 
sophy, will  interest  our  readers.  It  appears  more  and  more  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  seed  has  been  sown  in  China  which  will  yet  bear 
fruit. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

•HRADE  unionists  among  the  image  makers  of  Ephesus 

-•-      used,  it  is  said,  to  drive  out  from  among  them  the 

artist  whose  work  excelled  that  of  the  others.     Had  they 

thought  of  an  income  tax  they  might  have  adopted  that 

method  of  lowering  the  level  of  excellence. 
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Tribute  to  Tom  L.  Johnson  An  Experiment  in  Prosperity 


IN  the  City  of  Cleveland  there  are  two  graven  images 
which  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  see,  as  well  as 
several  which  he  will  be  just  as  happy  if  he  doesn't  see. 
One  is  the  statue  of  Mark  Hanna,  looking  more  like  an 
ancient  Roman  than  most  ancient  Romans,  in  University 
Circle.  The  other  is  the  genial  representation  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson  in  the  Public  Square. 

****** 

The  new  Cleveland  has  pulled  itself  out  of  the  post-war 
stagnation  by  its  own  bootstraps.  It  looks  ahead  to  an 
industrial  growth  upon  which  can  be  erected  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  cultured  a  city  as  money  can  buy.  That  is  the 
Mark  Hanna  of  it. 

TOM  JOHNSON'S  EPITAPH 

But  it  is  only  partially  the  Tom  Johnson  of  it.  Nor 
can  Cleveland  be  explained  wholly  on  the  Mark  Hanna 
basis.  For  Mark  Hanna  the  success  of  a  city  could  prob- 
ably be  measured  by  bank  clearings,  industrial  output 
and  increases  in  population — and  there  are  doubtless 
worse  yardsticks.  But  Tom  Johnson  wanted  more — 
wanted  the  sort  of  attributes  that  are  indicated  in  the 
inscription  which  "The  People  of  Cleveland"  put  on  his 
monument: 

Beyond  his  party  and  beyond  his  class 
This  man  forsook  the  few  to  serve  the  mass, 
He  found  us  groping  leaderless  and  blind, 
He  left  a  city  with  a  civic  mind. 
He  found  us  striving  each  his  selfish  part, 
He  left  a  city  with  a  civic  heart. 
And  ever  with  his  eye  set  on  the  goal 
The  vision  of  a  city  with  a  soul. 

There  are  Clevelanders  to  whom  this  inscription  seems 
vaguely  libelous.  Some  of  the  rancors  engendered  linger, 
and  his  former  opponents,  or  their  descendants,  do  not 
like  to  admit  that  Cleveland  had  to  wait  for  its  soul  until 
he  presented  it  with  one.  But  Tom  Johnson  did  as  much 
as  any  one  man  to  make  the  city  realize  that  the  thing 
that  was  aching,  far  below  the  mantle  of  its  rough  pros- 
perity, actually  was  a  soul.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  teach  that  cities  exist  for  the  sake  of  their  average 
men.  The  doctrine  may  be  either  sound  or  fallacious  but 
it  is  the  one  upon  which  Cleveland,  in  its  more  creative 
moments,  has  been  acting  ever  since. 

Johnson's  eight-year  fight  for  the  3-cent  fare  cannot  be 
considered  a  lasting  victory — the  single  fare  on  Euclid 
Avenue  is  now  seven  cents.  But  the  faith  that  a  city  is 
not  only  a  place  to  work  but  also  a  place  in  which  to  live 
did  win  out.  Cleveland  did  acquire  a  civic  patriotism 
which  went  beyond  bringing  in  new  industries. 

— R.  S.  DUFFUS  in  New  York  Times. 


T  N  a  broad  sense,  everyone  in  the  United  States  is  pros- 
-*•  perous.  Of  course  this  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  comes 
so  much  nearer  being  true  that  it  ever  has  been  in  our 
history  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  its  implications 
and  so  far  as  we  can  to  note  some  of  its  effects. 

****** 

We  may,  for  example,  recall  such  visions  as  that  of 
Henry  George,  who  steadily  preached  the  gospel  of  material 
prosperity,  and  headed  one  of  his  chapters  "That  we  might 
all  be  rich." 

Henry  George's  thesis  was  that  poverty  was  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  human  race  but  that  to 
permit  conditions  whose  fruitage  was  widespread  poverty 
was  a  crime  on  society's  part.  He  believed  that  with  the 
abolition  of  poverty  most  human  ills  would  disappear. 

Were  Henry  George  alive  today  he  would,  we  think, 
be  fortified  in  his  belief.  The  present  era  of  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  the  American  people  may  well  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  land-marks 
in  human  history.  The  children  that  are  growing  up  today 
have  a  fair  chance  of  taking  part  in  a  vast  experiment, 
conducted  on  a  vaster  scale  and  potent  with  greater  possi- 
bilities for  human  betterment  than  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  by  humanity. 
****** 

In  short,  the  preliminary  results  at  least  tend  to  show 
that  Henry  George  was  right.  Increase  by  a  few  jumps 
the  distance  between  the  average  man  and  poverty,  and 
it  looks  as  though  it  were  true  that  the  fierceness,  the  life 
and  death  struggle  marked  by  the  play  of  every  instinct 
of  cruelty  and  desperation,  do  in  fact  rapidly  abate.  It 
is  only  now  that  the  tremendous  implications  and  possi- 
bilities of  mass  production,  of  manufacturing  costs  lowered 
by  the  development  of  power  and  its  applicaion,  are  begin- 
ing  to  find  realization.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wells  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Times,  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  matter  of  yesterday  that  the  common  man 
has  come  into  the  picture  in  the  way  of  actual  betterment 
of  his  material  lot.  Could  our  prosperity  be  made  really 
universal,  its  foundations  definitely  and  durably  estab- 
lished, we  might  indeed  be  on  the  verge  of  a  brighter  day 
in  the  long  human  story  that  has  run  for  so  long  in  the 
shadow ;  a  day  when  we  might  begin  an  altogether  different 
kind  of  history. 

— McCREADY  SYKES  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 

T^NGLAND  has  the  honor  and  glory  (such  as  they  are) 
•*— '  of  conquering  Afghanistan,  but  the  only  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  working  masses  of  England  has 
been  to  increase  their  taxation.  France  has  had  the  glory 
of  annexing  Tunis,  but  the  only  difference  it  has  made  to  the 
Frenchman  who  works  for  his  living  is  that  he  has  had  to 
pay  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  it. — MONGREDIEN. 
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The  World  Chaos— A  Way  Out 

|PHE   people  of  San   Diego   should   be    congratulated 
-*•    in  regard  to  their  daily  instruction  in  respect  to  "land 
values." 

I  doubt  if  the  people  of  any  other  city  are  better  versed 
in  the  cause,  development  and  importance  of  land  values, 
for,  thanks  to  the  full  page  advertising,  it  is  daily  hammered 
into  our  minds,  that  increased  population  means  increased 
land  values ;  that  increased  civic  enterprise  means  increased 
land  values;  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  great  fortunes  are 
based  in  land  values. 

Our  citizens  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  land  values 
are  simply  ground  rents,  capitalized:  what  the  Political 
Economists  call  the  unearned  increment,  because  entirely 
unearned  by  the  site  or  landowner.  As  a  well-known 
illustration,  a  small  corner  lot  down  town  was  leased  about 
forty  years  ago,  for  $35  per  month.  At  the  present  time 
the  ground  rental  runs  to  $2,000  per  month,  with  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Now,  while  our  citizens  are  kept  well  informed,  that 
ground  rent  is  a  social  product,  due  to  population  and 
civic  enterprise;  they  are  not  kept  so  well  informed  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  our  tax  system,  like  that  of  many 
other  countries,  allows  about  four-fifths  of  this  social 
revenue  to  flow  into  the  pockets  of  private  landowners, 
thus  inducing  land  speculation,  necessitating  taxation 
of  industry  and  creating,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  whole 
train  of  evils  we  term  in  short,  the  world  chaos. 

Our  tax  system  nullifies  the  laws  of  distribution.  Com- 
munity created  value  is  given  to  the  fortunate  few,  while 
the  many  are  robbed  to  make  up  the  loss.  Present  tax 
laws  become  in  effect,  a  yearly  method  of  transferring  a 
good  portion  of  the  earnings  of  land-users  to  the  pockets 
of  landowners.  »»•*»»•• 

The  transfer  of  taxes  from  industry  to  land  values  can  be 
accomplished  without  the  slightest  friction,  as  in  Sydney, 
N.  S.  \V.,  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants. 

With  this  system  comes  the  Golden  Rule  into  our  econo- 
mic life;  whatsoever  the  government  does  to  its  citizens 
in  creating  land  values,  just  so  do  the  citizens  render  the 
government  an  exact  money  equivalent.  The  old  slogan, 
"Equal  opportunity  for  all,  special  privilege  to  none," 
becomes  a  vital  living  truth  instead  of  a  dead  aphorism. 
Justice  and  equity  becomes  the  cornerstone  of  our  national 
well-being;  and  the  sneaking,  prying  governmental 
espionage  into  our  private  afiairs,  that  induces  perjury 
and  false  swearing  will  be  abolished.  Thus  shall  our 
nation  again  be  entitled  to  respect,  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  ideals  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  produc- 
tion, that  have  been  the  inspiration  of  all  progressive 
leaders  of  the  past;  thus,  shall  three  of  the  dreaded  Horse- 
men, Famine,  Pestilence  and  War,  be  banished  fromjthe 
earth. 

— S.  S.  TABER  ia  San  Diego  (Calif.),  Labor  Leader. 


New  Hampshire 

"D  EPRESENTATIVE  George  H.  Duncan,  of  East  Jaf- 
-*-^-  frcy,  H.  N.,  has  been  elected  clerk  of  the  special  legis- 
lative commission,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  to  recommend 
a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  State. 

The  two  principal  papers  of  the  state  used  this  as  a  head- 
Jine:  "Governor  says  Expenses  cannot  be  cut  without 
foregoing  undertakings."  The  state  must  find  funds  in 
"the  least  burdensome  manner." 

The  Governor's  stress  not  being  the  usual  Coolidge 
piffle  of  economy  makes  these  declarations  more  significant. 
There  will  be  the  usual  deluge  of  proposals  for  sales  taxes, 
occupation  taxes,  etc.,  et  al.,  though  a  bill  before  the  re- 
cent legislature  providing  for  the  occupation  tax  was  not 
even  advocated  before  the  committee.  On  the  other  hand 
a  bill  to  exempt  manufacturers  stock  in  trade  had  strong 
support  from  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  while  the 
Farmers  organizations  were  insistent  that  if  such  con- 
cessions were  made  to  manufacturers  the  farmers  should 
have  similar  concessions  on  their  live  stock,  and  merchants 
demanded  like  treatment  on  their  stock  in  trade.  So  it 
proved  too  big  a  proposition,  and  hence  the  Recess  Com- 
mission. There  are  strong  hopes  of  constructive  results. 

San  Diego  Single  Taxers 

Celebrate  the  Fourth 

A  PICNIC  of  Single  Taxers  of  San  Diego  and  vicinity 
was  held  on  July  4  at  Dana  Point,  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast,  two  miles  north  of  Capistrano 
Beach. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Woodruff  the  park- 
ing space,  playgrounds,  tables  and  chairs  were  supplied 
without  charge. 

The  diners  listened  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Roman  who  spoke  on 
''The  Foundations  of  Freedom."  Over  300  attended 
from  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  Riverside  counties.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Colburn,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
San  Diego  Single  Tax  Society. 

AN  absentee  land-holder  is  one  who  holds  land  on  which 
he  neither  lives  nor  works,  (or  ever  intends  to  live  or 
work) — and  on  which  he  will  not  permit  any  one  else  to 
live  or  work  without  payment  of  purchase  price  or  rent. 

Whether  the  holder  lives  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  the 
same  town  where  the  land  is  matters  not,  the  suppre? 
effect  on  industry,  trade,  agriculture  and  homes  is  the 
same. 

Absentee  landholding  is  encouraged  and  made  more 
widespread  by  land  speculation,  and  notwithstanding  it 
is  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom  it  is  the  great  injustice 
of  civilized  society. — ALFRED  N.  CHANDLER. 
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The  Land  Question  in  History 

PARTLY  by  direct  evidence,  and  partly  by  results,  we 
gather  that  the  lands  of  Egypt  in  the  earliest  times 
were  parcelled  out,  not  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
best  possible  economic  results  from  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile,  but  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  dominant  Power  for  the  time  being.  Of  Greece 
we  know  hardly  anything  apart  from  the  history  of  Athens. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  land  question  in  ancient  Greece, 
as  in  the  modern  world  today,  was  almost  purely  a  political 
question,  and  the  economic  consequences  had  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  political  views  of  the  dominant  faction 
as  best  they  could.  The  history  of  Rome  and  the  history 
of  the  Empire  in  ancient  times  is  very  largely  a  series  of 
civil  wars  over  the  land  question,  with  the  result  that, 
infertile  as  the  land  of  Italy  is  for  the  most  part,  the  diffi- 
culty of  wringing  a  living  from  it  was  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  agriculture  has  at  all  times  been  treated  as  a  political, 
as  distinct  from  an  economic,  question.  Throughout  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe  the  methods  changed  but  the  prin- 
ciple remained.  The  great  feudatories  regarded  the  land 
as  it  affected  the  interests  of  the  dominant  races  for  the 
time  being  which  from  time  to  time  swept  over  Europe. 
During  the  18th  century  the  ideas  which  had  led  to  a  series 
of  civil  wars  in  ancient  Rome  were  revived,  and  today 
throughout  the  world  which  draws  its  civilization  from 
Roman  ideas  the  principle  is  maintained  that  the  land 
question  is  primarily  and  economically  a  political  ques- 
tion; and  that  economic  consequences  must  adjust  them- 
selves as  best  they  can  to  the  dominant  political  ideas 
for  the  time  being. 

— The  Statist,  London,  Eng. 

Everywhere  the  Land  Problem 

,  ATELY  I  have  been  struck  with  the  great  intern  a- 
•1— '  tional  importance  of  a  right  solution  of  the  Land 
Problem.  In  reading  your  last  issue  I  have  been  reminded 
of  this  constantly  by  allusions  to  "right  of  foreigners," 
Mexican  oil  and  land  laws,  jealousies  regarding  the  Al- 
banian oil  fields  and  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  North 
Africa,  and  the  "problems  of  migration,"  on  which  Mrs. 
Swanwick  writes  so  well,  but  without  offering  any  lead, 
excepting  to  say  vaguely  migration  and  racial  problems 
must  be  tackled  and  settled  by  agreement. 

We  come  to  Chinese  and  Indian  affairs,  in  which  internal, 
as  well  as  international,  harmony  is  required.  The  land 
problem  is  seen  to  be  ignored  in  Ireland.  Roumanian 
difficulties  reflect  the  problem  of  putting  men  and  the 
source  of  their  existence  into  a  right  relationship  with  each 
other.  Kenya  is  a  good  example  of  what  happens  to  the 
natives  and  their  country  when  the  natives  are  divorced 
from  the  land,  and  Dr.  Norman  Leys  hopes  that  a  leader 
will  be  found  to  demand  equal  rights  for  all,  but  does  not 
show  any  means  of  getting  them. 


After  viewing  both  international  and  internal  affairs 
from  this  angle,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  same  problem 
all  over  the  world,  and  that  we  must  obtain  a  formula  that 
can  be  applied  everywhere.  Both  international  and  in- 
ternal harmony,  and  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  for 
all,  and  a  proper  relationship  between  men  of  any  color 
and  creed  and  the  natural  resources  needed  for  man's 
sustenance  and  enjoyment,  can  only  be  achieved  when 
each  country  collects  the  rent  of  its  natural  resources, 
admitting  all  comers  on  equal  terms.  Rent  is  a  natural 
balancer  of  natural  advantages,  and  when  fully  collected 
for  public  purposes  eliminates  speculation,  which  is  one 
of  the  biggest  factors  in  international  strife. 

England  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  land  problem 
is  at  the  root  of  its  domestic  difficulties,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  the  proper  member  to  advocate  world  action  in 
this  direction  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  problem 
of  free  land  versus  private  ownership  will  not  brook  long 
delay.  The  writing  on  the  wall  is  becoming  very,  very 
plain. 

— J.  W.  MARSH  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

Speech  Day  at  Canberra 

HHE  opening  effort  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  worthy 
•*•    of  the  occasion— and  himself. 

\Yith  the  really  responsible  people — Arthur  Rae  and 
Henry  George  disciples — duly  censored  and  excluded  by 
Senator  Sir  G.  Pearce,  he  was  open  to  spread  himself  be- 
fore the  Prince,  get  on  speaking  terms  with  the  Almighty, 
and  tell  everybody  what  a  really  fine  man  he  was. 

"He  himself  hath  said  it,  and  as  an  Englishman  it  does 
him  great  credit." 

"\Ye  remember,"  he  orated,  "the  fostering  care  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  '  protection '  (blessed  word)  of  the 
flag." 

As  these  noble  words  were  caught  by  microphone,  des- 
spatched  by  the  radio  plant,  and  mussed  up  long  before 
they  got  to  "the  sea",  the  tariff  board  in  Sydney  was  try- 
ing to  devise  means  to  make  trade  with  the  aforesaid  old 
gray  mother  as  hard  as  possible. 

"In  the  future  millions  of  the  British  race  will  people 
this  land."  Unless  every  land  agent  who  controls  real 
estate  outside  of  the  Territory  is  untruthing,  this  part  is 
correct,  and  the  future  millions  will  be  called  up  to  pay 
pretty  smartly  for  not  being  far-sighted  enough  to  come 
earlier. 

That  is,  unless  the  Consultative  Committee  and  good 
people  who  rule  our  destinies  change  their  tactics,  and  al- 
low legislators  to  "Govern  with  justice,  reason  and  equal 
favor  to  all  ...  in  humility  and  without  self-interest." 

Anticipating  this  change  of  heart,  we  now  await  a  reply 
to  our  many  courteously  worded  requests  regarding  recog- 
nition of  Henry  George,  the  real  founder  of  Canberra  as 
a  community  owned  utility. — Standard,  Sydney,  Aus. 
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A  Noble  Protest 

DR.  CHANNING,  the  great  liberal  preacher,  abhorred 
slavery,  but  he  could  not  make  common  cause  with 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose  methods  and  words  were 
too  violent  and  unreasonable  for  his  taste.  He  outlined 
these  objections  to  the  harshness  of  abolitionist  propa- 
ganda, to  Samuel  J.  May,  a  lieutenant  of  Garrison's.  At 
last  May  interrupted: 

"Dr.  Channing, "  he  said:  "I  am  tired  of  these  com- 
plaints. The  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  the  cause  of 
our  oppressed,  crushed  colored  countrymen,  has  called 
as  loudly  upon  others  as  upon  us  abolitionists.  It  was 
just  as  encumbent  upon  others  as  upon  us  to  espouse  it. 
We  are  not  to  blame  that  wiser  and  better  men  did  not 
espouse  it  long  ago.  The  cry  of  millions  suffering  the  cruel 
bondage  in  our  land  had  been  heard  for  half  a  century 
and  disregarded.  The  wise  and  prudent  saw  the  terrible 
wrong,  but  thought  it  not  wise  and  prudent  to  lift  a  finger 
for  its  correction. 

"The  priests  and  Levites  beheld  their  robbed  and 
wounded  countrymen,  but  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
The  children  of  Abraham  held  their  peace,  and  at  last 
'the  very  stones  have  cried  out'  in  abhorrence  of  this  tre- 
mendous iniquity;  and  you  must  expect  them  to  cry  out 
like  'the  stones.'  You  must  not  wonder  if  many  of  those 
who  have  been  left  to  take  up  this  great  cause  do  not  plead 
it  with  all  the  seemliness  of  phrase  which  the  scholars 
and  practiced  rhetoricians  of  our  country  might  use.  You 
must  not  expect  them  to  manage  with  all  the  calmness 
and  discretion  that  clergymen  and  statesmen  might  exhibit. 
But  the  scholars,  the  statesmen,  the  clergy,  had  done 
nothing — did  not  seem  about  to  do  anything;  and  for  my 
part: 

"  I  thank  God  that  at  last  any  persons,  be  they  who  they 
may,  have  earnestly  engaged  in  this  cause;  for  no  move- 
ment can  be  in  vain.  We  abolitionists  are  what  we  are 
— babes,  sucklings,  obscure  men,  silly  women,  publicans, 
sinners — and  we  shall  manage  this  matter  just  as  might 
be  expected  of  such  persons  as  we  are.  It  is  unbecoming 
in  abler  men  who  stood  by  and  would  do  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  us  because  we  do  no  better." 

— From  a  recent  Life  of  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

The  Gasoline  Tax 

WHATEVER  other  result  it  may  have,  the  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax,  which  has  just  gone  into  effect, 
is  not  likely  to  induce  any  motorist  to  keep  his  car  in  the 
garage.  Nor  will  it  even  influence  many  to  use  their  cars 
less,  in  the  long  run.  The  Ohio  motorist  undoubtedly 
has  his  opinion  of  the  additional  tax,  but  he  is  depend- 
ent upon  his  car  and  he  knows  that  his  protests  just  now 
would  not^undo  the  law,  so  he  swallows  his  feelings,  pays 
the  tax  and  continues  to  drive. 


The  Ohio  motorist  at  present  is  paying  at  least  three 
taxes  on  the  car  he  drives.  If  he  has  bought  a  new  car 
this  spring,  he  has  still  others  to  pay.  On  a  new  car,  for 
instance,  he  had  to  meet  the  federal  excise  tax.  His  car 
is  also  returnable  on  the  personal  property  duplicate.  In 
addition,  he  has  to  provide  himself  with  licenses  and  for  his 
new  car  he  has  the  recorder's  fee  to  pay.  On  an  invest- 
ment of  $500  for  a  new  automobile,  for  example,  he  now 
pays  in  Ohio,  including  the  federal  charges,  something 
like  $40  a  year  in  taxes,  assuming  that  he  drives  his  car 
8000  miles  with  the  gasoline  tax  at  three  cents.  In  addi- 
tion, he  pays  insurance  premiums  against  fire  and  theft 
losses,  at  least,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  also  carries  insurance 
to  cover  personal  and  property  liability  in  the  operation 
of  his  car. 

When  he  totals  all  of  these  items  and  makes  an  estimate 
besides  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  his  car  in  the 
way  of  repairs  and  replacements,  it  is  plain  that  he  has 
something  to  think  about.  It  is  generally  estimated 
that  the  average  cost  of  operating  the  ordinary  automobile 
is  about  eight  cents  a  mile.  With  all  of  the  charges  as 
saddled  upon  a  car  today,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more. 
The  multiplicity  of  taxes  and  charges  in  the  end  will  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  When  it  comes  to  the  automobile,  we 
are  for  the  Single  Tax,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

— Ohio  State  Journal. 

Ramsay  MacDonald  on 

"Housing" 

A  ~\  7RITING  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Association 
•  •  of  Building  Societies,  the  Labor  leader  says :  "  A  house 
should  be  an  expression  of  a  personality,  and  wherever  it  is 
possible  it  ought  to  be  owned,  not  merely  rented.  Would 
that  every  workman  could  own  his  own  house,  just  as 
he  owns  his  clothes." 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  realizing  this 
aspiration  once  the  C.  L.  P.  plan  were  in  operation.  It  is  the 
mystery  in  which  the  lawyers  have  shrouded  the  business  of 
owning  a  house  that  has  contributed  to  prevent  their  owner- 
ship by  those  residing  in  them.  Let  the  land  be  restored 
to  the  community,  and  its  full  annual  rent  be  collected  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  there  would  be  no  more  "buying 
or  selling"  of  land.  The  buying  or  selling  of  the  house 
would  then  be  a  perfectly  simple  transaction,  and  as  easily 
effected  as  the  buying  or  selling  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  hat,  or 
any  other  product  of  human  labor.  No  lawyer  would  be 
needed:  the  builder  of  the  house  would  sell  and  give  a  re- 
ceipt to  the  purchaser,  which  receipt  would  be  evidence  of 
title;  subsequent  sales  would  be  a  matter  of  mutual  agree- 
ment between  a  willing  buyer  and  a  equally  willing  seller, 
and  the  original  receipt,  endorsed  with  a  record  of  the  sub- 
sequent transfer  of  interest  in  the  house,  would  pass  in  re- 
turn for  the  purchase  money,  and  would  remain  with  the 
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new  owner  as  his  title.  This  could  be  repeated  each  time 
the  property  changed  hands.  No  matter  who  might  own 
the  house,  the  same  obligation  to  pay  the  full  annual  rent 
of  the  land  would  rest  and  remain  upon  the  occupier  of  the 
site.  Just  as  the  purchaser  of  a  leasehold  house  today 
takes  over  the  obligation  to  pay  the  agreed  ground  rent 
upon  which  the  lease  was  granted,  so  the  purchaser  of  the 
house  (or  other  building  or  fixed  improvement)  upon  the 
site  would  take  over  the  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
land. 

If  Mr.  MacDonald  really  means  what  he  wrote,  let 
him  have  the  courage  to  abandon  the  time-serving  "Land 
Policy"  of  his  party —  a  policy  framed  in  the  interests  of 
the  Land  Lords — and  come  honestly  into  the  open  as  an 
opponent  of  these  parasites  upon  the  community.  Today, 
in  spite  of  his  words,  he  is  fighting  on  their  side. — Common- 
weal, London,  England. 

EVERY  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  every 
railway  and  road,  every  bettering  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  society,  every  facility  given  for  production,  every 
stimulus  supplied  to  consumption,  raises  rent.  The  land- 
owner sleeps,  but  thrives.  He  alone,  among  all  the  re- 
cipients in  the  distribution  of  products,  owes  everything 
to  the  labor  of  others,  contributes  nothing  of  his  own.  He 
inherits  part  of  the  fruits  of  present  industry,  and  has 
appropriated  the  lion's  share  of  accumulated  intelligence. 

— THOROLD  ROGERS. 

THE  justice  of  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan  rests  upon  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  to  the  earth  that  has  been 
recognized  by  such  great  statesmen  and  philosophers  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Henry  George, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  land  values  are  socially  created, 
growing  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  extension 
of  public  improvements,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  a  natural  and  logical  source  of  public  revenue. — 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS  in  Kiwanis  Magazine. 

The  Stupidity  of  Officialdom 

HOW  the  official  mind  works — or  does  not  work — is 
exemplified  by  an  extraordinary  report  furnished  by 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Central  News  Agency. 
A  ten-year-old  girl  named  Piot,  playing  near  the  River 
Isere,  fell  in.  Hei  younger  brother  ran  to  a  kennel,  un- 
chained a  dog  and  sent  him  to  the  rescue.  As  the  animal 
was  crossing  to  the  water,  a  gendarme  seized  it,  declaring 
that  as  it  was  not  on  the  leash  the  owner  must  pay  a  fine. 
The  boy  pleaded,  but  the  official  refused  to  release  the  dog 
till  the  fine  was  paid.  While  the  argument  was  going  on, 
the  girl  was  drowned! 

And  our  politicians  of  every  stripe  are  outbidding  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  burden  this  community  with 
more,  and  yet  more  "officials!" 

— Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 


TTMFTEEN  years  later  Henry  George,  Jr.,  made  a  trip 
•*•  to  Japan.  I  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Baron  Tsuzuki  and  addressed  a  separate  advance  epistle 
announcing  the  date  of  his  arrival . 

The  ship  upon  which  the  George  party  were  passengers 
was  met  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama  by  a  Japanese  gun- 
boat and  received  a  salute.  During  the  whole  tour  through 
Japan  the  George  party  were  showered  with  courtesies 
and  made  to  feel  at  home.  Tsuzuki  afterward  wrote  me 
a  gracious  letter  apologizing  for  what  he  called  the  "meag- 
erness  of  the  reception"  and  expiessed  keen  regret  that 
Marquis  Ito  had  departed  this  life  and  rejoined  his  ancestors 
without  having  the  great  privilege  of  greeting  my  friends 
on  behalf  of  Japan. 

When  Japan  bursts  into  bloom  she  blooms  all  over. — 
"Bob  Davis  Recalls,"  N.  Y.  Sun,  June  9. 

Watered  Land  Values 

THEY  used  to  say  in  Connecticut  that  the  actual 
value  of  a  good  100-acre  farm  was  a  roof  over  one's 
head  and  a  job  for  life  at  $3  a  day.  As  economic  capital, 
it  is  probably  true  that  farm  lands  have  always  been 
overvalued  and  are  overvalued  even  now.  Farm  lands 
present  one  of  the  most  flagrant  illustrations  in  history 
of  watered  stock.  Watered  stock  does  not  hurt  the  con- 
sumer. The  only  one  it  hurts  is  the  person  who  invests 
in  it  in  the  belief  that  it  does  not  contain  water. 

Farming  has  never  been,  on  the  whole  or  in  anything 
like  a  universal  way,  a  remunerative  employment  of 
capital.  But  under  the  illusion  created  by  the  whole- 
sale watering  or  inflation  of  farm  values,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  vast  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  in  farm 
lands.  It  is  a  capital  that  has  to  pay  interest  and  taxes, 
and  it  is  only  the  most  efficiently  and  economically  em- 
ployed farm  capital  that  can  do  this. 

In  short,  the  illusory  mirage  of  high  farm  values, 
followed  with  delight  by  the  unfortunate  farmers  a  few 
years  ago,  is  one  of  the  grave  underlying  causes  of  their 
present  pitiful  state.  It  is  a  situation  calling  for  the 
most  sympathetic  and  enlightened  treatment. 

— McCREADY  SYKES  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 


British  Poverty 

tremendous  cost  of  poverty  to  the  nation  (as 
far  as  figures  go,  apart  altogether  from  social  and 
economic  injury  to  all  concerned)  is  shown  in  reply  to  two 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  December. 
In  the  eight  years,  1918  to  1925,  there  have  been  paid  out 
in  unemployment  benefit  the  sum  of  $1,161,280,000.  In 
the  same  period  and  in  addition,  the  total  expenditure 
on  poor  relief  in  England  and  Wales  was  $1,249,103,700. 

— Land  and  Liberty,  London. 
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John  Adam 


r  I  ''HE  whirling  mist  of  years  stayed  in  their  flight,  and  I 
•*•  gazed  down  the  echoing  corridors  of  time.  At  first,  dazed 
by  the  immensity  of  the  scene,  I  looked  incomprehendingly : 
but  presently,  I  saw  John  Adam.  Spawned  in  one  of  the 
foetid  slums  of  Ezion-Gebir,  2000  B.C.,  his  father  was  one 
of  Pharaoh's  slaves,  engaged  in  the  building  of  Pharaoh's 
navy,  which  was  later  sent  to  sack  Ophir.  At  fourteen  he 
was  gathered  in  by  one  of  Pharaoh's  slave  gangs,  and  for 
six  long  weary  years  he  labored  in  the  ship  yards.  At  twenty, 
being  a  man  full-grown,  and  of  more  than  average  strength, 
he  was  picked  out  for  transportation.  Pharaoh  being  full 
of  years  and  good  living,  was  preparing  to  die ;  and  had  given 
orders  for  his  mausoleum,  a  giganic  pyramid.  Thousands  of 
slaves  were  hurled  into  the  work — pitiless  toil — of  fourteen 
hours  a  day  under  the  blazing  sun — with  burning  sand  under 
foot.  The  great  blocks  of  stone  were  literally  mortised  to- 
gether with  the  blood  of  the  slaves  who  died  in  the  building. 

John  was  a  man  apart  from  his  fellows.  Deep  down  in 
his  heart  flickered  the  feeble  flame  of  freedom.  Dumbly  he 
saw  the  injustice  of  it,  the  many  labouring  and  dying  for 
thejew,  and  meditating  in  the  soft  desert  night,  he  burned 
to  right  the  injustice.  A  few  months  later  the  great  Pharaoh 
arrived  in  state  to  inspect  the  work,  surrounded  by  his  body 
guard  of  gigantic  Nubians,  and  nobles,  he  wended  his  way 
slowly  through  the  debris  of  the  building  operations.  He 
passed  John  Adam  sweating  under  a  load  of  stone  used  for 
rubble  fillings.  In  a  flash  John  rose  to  the  full  stature  of  his 
manhood,  and,  throwing  off  his  load,  he  picked  up  a  huge 
stone,  and,  dodging  through  the  astonished  Nubian  guards 
he  flung  the  boulder  at  the  fat  face  of  Pharaoh.  The  stone 
missed  Pharaoh,  and  crashed  in  the  head  of  Zoaster,  one  of 
Pharaoh's  lieutenants.  The  enraged  guards  fell  upon  John, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces  like  mad  dogs. 

So  ended  the  first  round  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  with  the 
blood  of  John  Adam  bedewing  the  thirsty  desert  sands. 

The  hurrying  years  passed  on.  Here  and  there  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  John  Adam  reincarnated  in  remote  climes, 
always  with  the  flame  of  freedom  burning  more  steadily,  in 
living,  achieving  mightily,  and  dying  for  the  cause.  The 
blurred  scene  cleared  a  little,  and  I  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  then  in  the  full  flood  of  her  might.  It 
was  night,  and  the  moon  was  reflected  wanly  by  the  faces 
of  a  subdued  crowd  that  made  its  way  through  the  entrance, 
and  wended  its  way  through  the  intricate  system  of  sub- 
terranean passages  which  finally  opened  up  into  a  vast 
cavern.  The=e  people  were  the  Christians  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  Rome,  congregated  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
carry  out  manifestations  of  their  worship.  At  the  end  of  the 
service  there  arose  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  noble 
of  head  and  mighty  of  limb.  In  simple  phrases  he  laid  before 
the  people  his  gospel,  the  gospel  of  freedom.  I  marvelled 
at  the  growth  of  John  Adam,  and  contrasted  him  with  the 
miserable  slave  of  Pharaoh.  I  followed  John  Adam  through 


the  years  of  his  residence  in  Rome.  He  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  narrow  bustling  streets  of  that  city.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  league  who  aimed  to  destroy  the  government  of 
the  nobles,  which  was  slowly  bringing  Rome  and  Romans 
into  disrepute  and  weakening  their  power  overseas  by  their 
licence  and  debauchery.  There  was,  however,  a  noble 
named  Liberdicous,  who  learnt  of  the  existence  of  the  league 
of  John  Adam,  and  determined  to  break  it  up,  and  scatter 
its  members,  before  it  became  dangerous.  He  sent  four  of 
his  men  to  bring  John  Adam  to  him.  After  a  terrific  struggle 
John  was  captured,  and  cast  into  one  of  the  dungeons  of 
Liberdicous.  That  night  a  sinister  party  wended  its  way 
down  the  noisome  hole  that  imprisoned  John,  and  confront- 
ing him,  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  life,  the  names  ot  the 
executive  of  his  league.  With  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain  the 
big  man  refused  the  information.  They  hurried  him  into 
the  torture  chamber,  and  trussed  him  up  in  Ceasar's  cradle. 
This  torture  consisted  of  suspending  him  by  the  thumbs 
and  toes  from  the  ceiling,  until  his  body  was  an  arch  of 
flaming  agony.  But  he  laughed  in  their  faces.  Infuriated, 
they  tried  one  evil  thing  after  another,  but  he  resisted  all 
their  efforts.  At  last  Liberdicous  commanded  the  rack  as  a 
last  resort,  and  they  cast  John  Adam  upon  the  strange  bed 
of  pulleys  and  ropes.  Slowly  the  wheels  were  turned,  and 
the  ropes  attached  to  his  limbs  drew  out,  and  each  joint  of 
his  body  became  a  livid  mass  of  pain.  Grimly  Liberdicous 
jerked  the  wheel  full  round.  There  was  an  awful  snap  and 
crackle  of  living  fle^h,  and  the  soul  of  John  Adam  fled  out 
unsullied  as  the  ether  into  which  it  rose. 

The  wheels  of  time  spun  on  through  the  flashing  centuries. 
I  caught  glimpses  of  John  Adam  achieving  here  and  failing 
there,  but  with  his  gospel  of  freedom  rippling  in  ever  widen- 
ing circles  throughout  the  world.  Once  a  decade  was  etched 
in  sharp  relief  against  the  passing  aeons.  I  saw  John  Adam 
condemned  to  the  Spanish  galleys,  and  again,  with  the 
traditional  chain  of  slavehood,  fettering  him  athwart  one  of 
the  big  sweeps  of  a  Mediterranean  raider.  For  four  years 
he  was  chained  to  the  oar,  and  the  only  relief  to  this  was 
death.  An  arrow  from  a  Corsican  opponent  released  his  im- 
mortal soul,  and  his  body  was  flung  into  the  sea. 

The  majestic  panorama  rolled,  and  I  saw  Spain  rise  to  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  and  wax  and  wane  under  the  hammer 
blows  of  England.  The  slow  uprising  of  Britain,  and  the 
meteoric  sweep  of  France  across  the  known  world,  the  rapid 
colonization  of  America — all  the  splendours  of  history  were 
limned  by  a  master  hand  on  the  canvas  of  illimitable  time. 
Bewildered  by  the  rapid  sequence  of  events,  I  momentarily 
lost  the  thread  of  the  lives  of  John  Adam,  until  I  observed, 
amidst  the  crudities  of  early  pioneer  life  in  U.  S.  A.,  two 
figures  engaged  in  deep  converse.  They  presented  a  striking 
contrast.  One,  an  old  man  with  seamed  and  wrinkled  face, 
and  hands  that  were  a  history  of  unremitting  toil,  and  the 
other  a  lithe  youth  of  perhaps  seventeen  summers,  whose 
face  was  fresh  and  ingenuous,  with  a  noble  sweep  of  fore- 
head, and  grey  eyes  of  uncompromising  honesty.  The  older 
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man  was  a  miner,  who  had  followed  his  mistress — gold — 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  by  his  very  faithfulness 
had  had  from  her  a  contemptuous  toss  of  a  handful  of  dust, 
while  her  more  fickle  adherents  she  had  rewarded  with  the 
treasures  of  Midas.  The  younger  man  was  known  as  Henry 
George,  but  in  him  I  recognised  my  friend  John  Adam, 
and  knew  that  here  was  the  quintessence  of  all  the  countless 
experiences  that  had  been  his  through  the  centuries.  The 
mind  thus  sharpened  and  strengthened  by  the  years  of 
tribulation  alighted  on  the  fundamental  law  that  is  to  lead 
humanity  from  its  chaotic  groping  into  the  broad  pure  light 
of  reason  and  peace.  In  the  wild  rack  and  confusion  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  nation  he  found  that  as  the  country 
progressed ,  so  the  lot  of  t  he  common  people  became  worse  and 
worse.  Casting  about  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  he  found 
that  as  the  value  of  land  increased,  so  the  wages  decreased. 
Years  of  travel  and  adventure  followed,  and  in  1877,  he 
started  on  his  great  work,  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Two 
years  of  intense  struggle  followed,  and  in  1879  it  was  finished 
and  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
day.  The  writer  sprang  into  instant  prominence,  and  in  the 
years  that  came  after  he  gave  himself  to  the  people.  With 
pen  and  oratory  he  laboured  to  educate  the  masses,  and  lift 
them  into  economic  freedom.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  asked  to  stand  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York.  At 
first  unwilling,  he  at  last  consented  to  the  pleadings  of  his 
friends. 

During  one  of  his  election  speeches  he  was  asked  by  an 
interjector  what  political  party  he  favoured.  George  an- 
swered gravely,  "I  stand  for  men."  His  opponents  used  all 
the  vile  arts  at  their  command  to  defeat  him,  and  in  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  them  Henry  George  collapsed, 
and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  again. 
He  died  in  the  service  of  the  people,  but  his  name  was 
illumined  across  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Leagues  were 
formed  to  fight  the  economic  evils,  and  slowly  but  surely 
they  are  leading  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  economic 
freedom. 

Thus  through  the  ages  I  saw  the  soul  of  John  Adam  rise 
from  the  cloudy  obscurity  of  Pharaoh's  slave  into  the  flash- 
ing brilliance  of  Henry  George.  I  was  vouchsafed  no  glimpse 
of  the  future,  but  in  my  heart  I  knew  that  the  man  would 
again  arise,  and  lead  us  into  plentitude  and  peace. 

W.  H.  BONWICK  in  Progress,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

AT  the  annual  conference  of   the  Tasmanian   Labor 
Party  held  on  April  7,  at  Hobart  the  following  motion 
was  carried : 

"That  Labor  principles  and  policy  demand  the  eailiest 
possible  effective  legislative  recognition  of  the  public's 
natural  rights  in  natural  resources,  affirming  that  it  is 
vital  to  progress  and  well-being  that  effective  steps  be  taken 
to  bring  in  legislation  which  will  ensure  healthy  houses 
for  the  people." 


How  Long,  O  Lord,  How  Long? 

NOT  long  ago  I  attended  a  dinner  at  which  were  a 
score  or  more  of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement  to 
collect  the  economic  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes  and 
use  and  abolish  all  taxation.  I  doubt  if  any  there  present 
were  less  than  thirty  years  old  in  flie  movement,  and  most 
of  them  dated  back  to  or  before  Henry  George's  campaign 
for  the  orfice  of  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1886,  when  I  cast 
my  first  vote  for  George  and  could  not  for  my  life  have 
given  an  intelligent  reason  for  doing  so. 

The  after-dinner  talk  developed  into  a  free-for-all 
inquest  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  movement's 
slow  progress — progress  that  seemed  to  some  to  be  actually 
retrograde.  The  fact  that  no  young  recruits  were  present 
was  commented  on,  though  there  was  an  obvious  reason 
for  this — the  dinner  was  given  on  short  notice  to  one  of 
the  pioneers  who  had  been  abroad  for  many  years,  whom 
the  young  recruits  do  not  know. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades  of  the  80's  and  90's 
was  recalled — where  was  it  now?  The  dispersion  of  the 
movement  after  strange  gods — Clevelandism,  Bryanism, 
Watsonism,  etc.,  was  dilated  on  regretfully  as  having 
led  us  nowhither.  Matters  of  policy  were  touched  on — 
is  it  a  great  moral  movement  or  merely  a  fiscal  reform, 
Is  it  wise  to  try  to  run  a  political  party,  or  must  we  still 
confine  our  efforts  to  the  economic  education  of  the  people? 
Did  our  "  howling  dervish  "  enthusiasm,  the  spiritual 
exaltation  of  which  has  been  felt  by  us  all,  get  us  anywhere, 
and  would  its  revival,  if  this  were  possible,  do  any  good? 
Ways  and  methods  of  propaganda,  form  of  argument 
to  be  addressed  to  men  of  varying  degrees  of  perception, 
letters  to  the  press,  soap-box  and  other  public  speaking, 
private  argument  and  appeal,  all  were  canvassed  and  no 
new  method  was  discovered,  yet  the  fact  of  our  small  prog- 
ress proved  too  stubborn  to  move. 

Is  it  in  ourselves,  or  in  our  stars,  or  in  the  public,  that  in 
nearly  half  a  century  we  have  failed  to  "  put  across  "  the 
gospel  of  Henry  George  which  we  know  will  set  the  world 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  millenium  of  which  prophets 
and  seers  have  been  telling  us  for  thousands  of  years? 

Well,  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  after 
all.  I  can  recall  the  days  when  I  simply  could  not  stand 
being  "  called  names  "  or  ridiculed.  I'd  "  lick  him  "  if 
I  could  and  weep  tears  of  bitter  mortification  if  I  couldn't, 
and  all  the  wise  counsels  of  my  elders  couldn't  make  me 
see  the  foolishness  of  it  all.  I  had  to  outgrow  it. 

So  with  humanity.  It  hasn't  grown  up  to  mental 
maturity.  Psychologists  assure  us  the  average  mentality 
is  that  of  a  normal  boy  or  girl  of  14,  and  the  extent  to  which 
mankind  puts  its  happiness  in  superficial  and  unimportant 
things  the  course  of  which  they  cannot  control  seems  proof 
that  the  psychologists  are  right.  How  many  things 
men  want  that  aren't  good  for  them!  How  many  things 
they  need  that  they  do  not  want!  What  ambitions  they 
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cherish  which,  when  realized,  are  mere  apples  of  Sodom, 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit! 

That  they  are  immature  children  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  even  know  how  to  go  about  the  reali- 
zation of  their  ambition  for  wealth  and  ease,  but  insist  on 
the  erection  of  all  manner  of  barriers  to  their  economic 
endeavors,  from  tariffs  to  prevent  trade  to  private  "  vested 
rights  "  in  the  table  which  God  has  spread  for  them. 
They  have  invented  money  for  the  facilitation  of  bartering 
with  one  another,  trading  the  things  they  mutually 
desire,  a  means  of  cooperation  in  economic  endeavor  that 
no  Socialist  has  ever  improved,  and  proceeded  to  invest 
these  poker  chips  with  all  the  attributes  of  wealth  itself, 
reckoning  and  thinking  of  wealth  only  in  terms  of  the  chips. 
What  wonder  that  "  economics  "  is  a  maze  of  irreconcilable 
contradictions? 

It  was  suggested  that  we  concentrate  our  propaganda 
work  on  the  education  of  the  young.  There  lies  the  way 
of  hope.  You  may  write  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper  what 
you  will.  To  write  a  palimpsest  you  must  erase  the  old 
writing.  The  minds  of  the  old  are  too  filled  with  things 
which  are  not  so  to  make  erasure  and  rewriting  a  success. 

— STEPHEN  BELL. 

Welcome  Little  Stranger! 

PO  every  child  born  into  this  country  we  extend  the 
•*•  greeting:  "Welcome  little  stranger,  your  share  of 
the  National  debt  is  £  1 68 !"  Of  course,  this  figure  does  not 
represent  the  share  that  the  child  will  receive,  but  the 
amount  it  may  be  asked  to  pay.  Few  of  those  who  com- 
plain of  the  "cost  of  living"  realize  that,  in  this  present 
year,  the  few  who  own  that  debt  will  collect  as  interest 
£8  8s.  per  head  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  compris- 
ing the  population  of  Great  Britain. 

No  generation  can  bind  its  successor.  When  the  children 
grow  up  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  exhibit  better  sense 
than  their  parents.  The  proper  attitude — the  only  just 
and  normal  one — is  for  the  whole  of  these  so-called  debts 
to  be  wiped  off.  Those  who  "live  on  the  Funds, "  to  adopt 
the  Victorian  phrase,  are  just  so  many  useless  parasites 
sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity— the  producers  of  the  wealth. 

— Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 

A  LL  taxes,  other  than  land  taxes,  are  a  dead  load 
•^*-  on  both  labor  and  capital.  It  will  never  be  known 
how  great  a  measure  of  civic  and  industrial  prosperity  is 
really  possible  until  the  burden  of  taxation  is  removed 
from  the  personally  created  values  of  industry^and  enter- 
prise, and  placed  where  in  all  equity  it  belongs:  on  the 
community  created  values  of  land. 

— People's  Advocate,  Adelaide,  Australia. 


The  Nature  of  Trade 

'HHE  truth  is  that,  aside  from  the  menace  of  war  and  the 
-•-  fact  that  other  nations  raise  barriers  which  create 
uncertainty  as  to  each  country's  foreign  markets,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  any  country  should  want  to  be 
self-contained  and  self-supporting  than  there  is  why  an 
individual  should  insist  upon  cutting  his  own  lawn,  mak- 
ing his  own  clothes,  and  doing  all  his  own  work,  instead 
of  hiring  as  he  finds  it  advantageous  to  do.  Economically, 
the  cases  are  parallel.  Nations  do  not  produce  or  trade 
as  nations  but  thiough  the  spontaneous  action  of  their 
citizens.  The  national  wealth  is  most  rapidly  increased 
by  having  each  citizen  devote  his  time  and  abilities  to  those 
labors  which  under  the  circumstances  will  produce  the 
highest  net  values. 

—GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

How  an  Indian  Saw  It 

<  t  TV  /f  Y  reason  teaches  me  that  land  cannot  be  sold.  The 
-LVJ.  Great  Spirit  gave  it  to  his  children  to  live  upon. 
So  long  as  they  occupy  and  cultivate  it  they  have  a  right 
to  the  soil.  Nothing  can  be  sold  but  such  things  as  can  be 
carried  away."  —  BLACK  HAWK,  in  Prairie  Years  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Carl  Sanburg. 

WHERE  does  Mr.  Guggenheim  get  his  money,  anyway? 
Out  of  the  ground,  doesn't  he?  Well,  I  hold  that  all 
that  should  go  back  to  the  State.  /  believe  in  the  public 
ownership  of  natural  resources,  such  as  mines  and  water 
power.  —  HENRY  FORD,  testifying  before  the  Industrial 
Relations  Committee. 

T  AM  a  Single  Taxer.  .  .  .  The  Single  Tax  would 
*•  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  sanitary  conditions 
I  so  much  desire.  .  .  .  For  sanitation  is  most  needed 
by  the  class  of  people  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  the 
Single  Tax.  —  The  late  SURGEON-GENERAL  GORGAS. 


against  low  wages,  high  rents,  unjust  taxa- 
tion,  absurd  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor, 
rebellions  against  this  or  that  form  of  government,  are 
futile  skirmishes,  and  very  frequently  are  of  the  suicidal 
cock-fighting  order,  at  which  the  real  enemy  elevated  on 
a  grand  stand  simply  laughs.  To  contend  successfully 
with  these  evils,  society  must  learn  to  begin  at  the  source 
thereof."  —  D.  C.  MACDONALD,  in  Birthright  in  Land. 

BOOK  NOTICE 

AN    IMPORTANT    PAMPHLET. 

"Labor  Discusses  its  Agricultural  Policy,"  24  pages  and  cover,  is 
another  of  the  valuable  little  pamphlets  published  by  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  at  43  Chancery  Lane,  London,  England.  It  is 
a  report  of  the  important  conference  held  at  Norwich  last  Autumn. 
It  has  a  smashing  Foreword  from  J.  W.  Graham  Peace  and  running 
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Comments  on  the  speeches  made  at  the  Conference  from  the  same 
versatile  pen.  The  Henry  George  fundamentalists  were  not  without 
their  friends  at  this  gathering. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Common- 
wealth Land  party.  It  should  be  widely  circulated  as  propaganda. 

J.  D.  M 

EXPOSING   THE   MODERN    "BUSINESS"   FRAUD. 

[Your  Money's  Worth.     By  Stuart  Chase   and  F.   I.  Schlink.     The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.] 

Backed  by  the  newspapers  and  popular  magazines,  the  American 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  have  for  a  generation  been 
chorusing  the  praises  of  the  great  god  Efficiency,  who,  they  declare, 
has  wrought  wondrous  works  in  producing  and  distributing  com- 
modities. Secured  in  the  possession  of  a  market  of  more  than  100,- 
000,000  consumers  by  a  high  protective  tariff  law  that  shuts  out  to  a 
great  extent  foreign  goods,  the  managers  of  trade  and  industry 
have  formed  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  dedicated  to  extoll- 
ing the  beneficent  operations  of  "Free  Competition"  in  the  business 
world.  How  far  their  picture  of  great  executives,  masters  of  efficiency, 
ably  serving  the  public's  needs,  differs  from  the  reality,  is  to  some 
degree  told  in  this  exposure  of  the  humbug,  fraud,  incompetence, 
ignorance  and  dishonesty,  that  permeates  so  much  of  the  American 
business  public  today. 

The  simple  truth  about  a  very  large  percentage  of  modern  goods 
production  and  sale  is:  that  blatant  advertising  exploitation,  used  to 
push  the  sale  of  shoddy  and  inferior  merchandise,  has  replaced  the 
old-fashioned  reliable  articles  sold  on  their  merits.  What  the  authors 
of  this  book  seem  to  see  but  dimly  is  the  fact  that  the  problem  they 
deal  with  is  but  a  small  point  of  the  great  world-wide  question:  "  Why 
does  production  so  far  outrun  consumption?"  If  Messrs.  Chase  and 
Schlink  know  the  relation  of  this  query  to  the  monumental  humbug 
of  profiteering  and  advertising  exploitation  of  the  ignorant  consumer, 
they  must  know  that  they  are  merely  criticising  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
eased social  organism,  for  which  a  radical  remedy  is  needful. 

For  the  money  spent  on  the  thousand-and-one  trashy  articles  forced 
upon  the  foolish  public  by  dishonest  advertising,  the  dupes  of 
'crooked  business"  get  something.  For  the  billions  of  dollars  paid 
as  ground  rents  to  the  lords  of  the  earth's  surface  the  workers  of  the 
world  get:  nothing  but  permission  to  live  and  toil.  Here  would  seem 
to  be  an  issue  really  worth  while  investigating.  Have  the  authors 
of  "Your  Money's  Worth"  the  courage  to  tackle  it? 

— WHIDDEN  GRAHAM. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PUBLIC  COLLECTION  OF  THE  FULL  RENT  OF  LAND 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Single  Tax. 

However,  there  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  not  clear  and  I  need 
"more  light." 

Under  the  heading  "What  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  stands  for"  you  state: 
"Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land. "  That  is  absolutely  correct  when  applied 
to  the  tenant  on  a  farm.  He  expects  to  pay  rent,  and  whether  that 
is  called  rent  or  tax  is  immaterial  to  him,  there  has  been  no  injustice 
to  him. 

But  here  comes  the  point:— Suppose  I  am  an  attorney  owning  a  good 
farm,  but  I  live  in  my  own  home  at  the  County  Seat,  earning  at  the 
practice  of  my  profession  enough  of  an  income  to  nicely  support  my- 
self and  wife  and  children.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  by  accident 
or  disease,  I  am  incapacitated  from  practicing  my  profession,  and  my 


income  from  that  source  is  ended.  The  rent  from  my  farm  is  suf- 
ficent  to  support  myself  and  family,  in  addition  to  my  payment  of 
all  taxes.  Now  suppose  that  all  of  my  rent  from  my  farm  is  taken 
for  public  purposes,  which  would  leave  my  family  and  myself  as  objects 
of  charity.  Have  I  been  given  a  square  deal? 

Kindly  advise  me  on  this  phase  of  the  Single  Tax. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  FRANK  G.  WHITE. 

REPLY:  The  justification  for  taking  the  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  is  that  land  is  not  justly  the  subject  of  private  ownership. 
The  rent  of  a  piece  of  land  used  for  a  farm  is  due,  as  the  rent  of  a  city 
lot  is  due,  not  to  the  labor  of  the  owner  but  to  the  social  and  economic 
advantages  which  its  possession  confers.  To  this  neither  Mr.  White 
as  owner  nor  Mr.  Black  as  tenant  is  entitled.  All  that  either  is  en- 
titled to  is  a  return  to  his  labor  or  interest  on  his  capital — EDITOR 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  FLOODS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  system  of  levees  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  its  at- 
tempt to  control  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
dykes  used  on  the  River  Po  in  Italy.  The  great  defect  of  this  system 
is  that  as  the  water  of  a  flood  recedes,  the  sediment  is  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  the  bed  is  continually  raised,  necessitating 
a  constant  raising  of  the  dykes. 

At  the  present  time  the  bed  of  the  Po  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  valley  through  which  it  flows.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  Po  will  break  its  dykes  and  overflow  the 
valley  as  it  has  before.  This  communication  is  an  attempt  to  outline 
a  rational  system  for  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Briefly  the  system  would  consist  of  dredging  a  deep  narrow  channel 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  moving  the  present  levees  two  or  three 
miles  back  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  dimensions  of  the 
deep  channel  should  be  calculated  so  that  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  the 
velocity  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  away  any  sediment  that  would 
be  desposited  during  high  water.  This  channel  should  be  deep 
enough  to  float  any  ocean  going  steamer  and  the  material  moved 
would  be  transported  by  water  through  pipes  to  the  new  levees  back 
from  the  river. 

Chicago  might  hold  its  present  position  by  completing  the  deep 
water-channel  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  The  best 
location  for  a  commercial  city  is  as  far  inland  as  deep  water  can  be 
secured,  and  when  it  is  surrounded  by  a  productive  county.  Very 
few  of  the  great  marts  of  the  world  are  situated  directly  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  material  in  the  existing  levees  would  be  transported  by 
construction  trains  to  the  site  of  the  new  levees  and  added  to  the  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  deep  channel. 

The  space  between  the  river  and  the  levees  would  be  annually  over- 
flowed, and  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water  would  be  planted  with 
suitable  crops.  The  strip  of  land  bordering  the  river  on  both  sides 
would  probably,  with  its  favorable  climate,  be  about  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  in  the  world.  It  would  automatically  be  fertilized  and 
irrigated  annually.  This  kind  of  irrigation  has  been  practised  for 
centuries  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  In 
Arabia,  Syria  and  Turkey  after  the  temporary  water-courses  or 
(wadys)  run  dry,  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  planted  to  crops  which 
mature  with  the  one  irrigation.  This  strip  of  land  is  entirely  unsuited 
for  private  ownership.  All  titles  should  be  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  land  rented  to  users 

The  work  should  be  begun  at  the  mouth  of  the  River,  and  while 
the  work  is  in  progress  the  existing  levees  above  the  completed  sections 
would  afford  the  same  protection  as  they  do  now  Below  the  completed 
sections,  the  levees  along  the  tributaries  of  the  main  river  would  re- 
main untouched,  as  the  deepening  of  the  navigation  channel  and  the 
widening  of  the  water-way  between  the  levees  would  so  reduce  the 
height  of  the  floods  that  the  existing  levees  along  these  tributaries 
would  afford  ample  protection. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  improvement,  the 
increased  land  values  caused  by  complete  protection  from  floods 
could  justly  be  drawn  on  for  further  work,  as  well  as  the  annual  rental 
of  the  land  between  the  levees. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  properly,  a  scheme  similar  to  the  one  here 
outlined  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  a  Dutch  engineer. 
Don  Oblast,  Russia  .  W.  A.  WARREN. 


PRAISE  FOR  DR.   BRUNK 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Brunk,  who  contributes  the  excellent  article 
on  Feudalizing  America,  in  the  current  issue,  has  been  running  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Union  Advocate,  the  Labor  paper  of  Sioux  City,  la., 
under  the  title  Land  Sharks— Their  Control  over  Industry.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  legerdemain  by  which  the 
American  people  have  been  defrauded  of  their  land.  Possibly  it  will 
awaken  a  few  readers.  At  any  rate,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  his  most  timely  contribution. 
Marathon,  Iowa.  DR.  T.  J.  KELLY. 

AMENDS   DR.   BRUNK 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

May  I  correct  a  false  impression  arising  from  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment of  the  fact  in  your  article  by  Dr.  Brunk  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  of  the  bloody  House  of  Lancaster  the  franchise  for  Parliament 
was  restricted  to  freeholders  paying  forty  shillings  (equal  to  direct 
payers  of  tax  on  $10,000  valuation  in  the  United  States  today,)  and 
this  lasted  till  quite  recently.  From  about  1340  to  1830  the  House 
of  Commons  represented  only  landlords.  About  1640  they  refused 
to  pay  any  more  rent,  (that  is,  direct  tax  to  the  treasury,)  and  offered 
to  charge  their  tenants  with  licenses,  excise  and  customs. 

Charles  I  was  executed,  saying  "I  die  the  martyr  of  the  people  of 
England"— as  he,  struggling  to  uphold  the  dues  of  the  Crown  as  trus- 
tee for  the  public,  was  as  against  the  repudiating  landlords.  In  1661 
Charles  II  was  recalled  and  the  landlords  made  a  condition  with  him 
that  he  would  accept  all  the  rebel  laws  of  the  Parliament  since  1642; 
he  agreed  to  this,  and  it  was  in  1661  that  he  signed  the  Act  surrend- 
ering to  the  landlords  the  public  dues  on  their  holdings  and  taking 
for  the  Treasury  the  customs  and  excise  which  Parliament  had  law- 
lessly levied  for  20  years. 

It  was  not  adequate,  and  as  Dr.  Brunk  says,  the  National  Debt 
was  initiated  by  loans  from  the  defaulting  tenants  of  the  state  of  the 
rent  they  had  refused  to  pay.  Picture  the  morals  of  the  hero  Hampden 
who  refused  to  pay  a  land  tax  for  the  navy  as  his  property  lay  inland ! 
Langley,  Essex,  England.  MERVYN  J.  STEWART. 

HENRY  GEORGE  ANNIVERSARY   IN   DENVER 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

We  intend  having  a  real  Henry  George  celebration  here  this  year 
I  must  congratulate  you  on  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.     It  is  an  inspira- 
tion— that  first  trumpet  blast  of  yours  "What  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
Stands  For"  on  the  second  page   of   each  issue.     You  should  have 
more  subscribers  in  Denver  and  I  shall  try  to  get  a  few. 

I  quoted  an  extract  from  your  "Population  and  Malthus"  article 
in  Jan.-Feb.  issue  when  I  was  speaking  before  the  high  school  students 
early  in  the  year,  and  also  in  a  series  of  articles  I  have  been  writing 
for  the  local  Catholic  newspaper.  This  last  has  developed  quite  a  little 
controversy  with  a  gentleman  in  Colorado  Springs.  We  have  been 
having  a  good  time.  The  editor  is  delighted  and  now  I  have  him  read- 
ing "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Denver,  Colo.  J.  B.  McGAURAN. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

WALTER  DODD,  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  City  Council,  introduced  the  resolution  providing  for  the  total 
exemption  of  all  buildings  from  taxation  and  for  the  raising  of  the 
entire  revenue  required  for  operating  the  city  from  land  values,  is  a 
prominent  furniture  manufacturer.  The  election  of  the  Hon.  Wills 
Gray  as  mayor  a  few  months  since  assures  a  continuance  of  this 
system. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  the  key  man  of  our  movement  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  was  converted  to  the  Single  Tax  by  Robert  Cumming, 
the  poet,  over  forty  years  ago. 

WILLIAM  BRAZEUR,  Pres.,  of  the  Spokane  Valley  Bank,  of  Millwood, 
Wash.,  and  secretary  of  the  Inland  Paper  Company,  one  of  the  biggest 
producers  of  print  paper  in  the  United  States,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University.  He  studied  political  economy  under 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ely  that  Mr. 
Brazeur  read  "  Progress  and  Poverty "  and  became  a  full  fledged  con- 
vert to  the  Henry  George  philosophy.  Mr.  Brazeur  studied  law  under 
John  L.  Gaynor,  one  of  the  early  Single  Taxers  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 

VICTORIA,  B.  C.  and  Vancouver  B.  C.  now  exempt  50%  of  improve- 
ments from  taxation  and  New  Westminister,  B.  C.  100%  improve- 
ments. 

IN  many  western  cities  plans  are  being  considered  for  an  epoch- 
making  celebration  of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
on  Sept.  25,  1929. 

RICHARD  W.  MONTAGUE,  whom  Herbert  Quick  refers  to  in  his 
"One  Man's  Life,"  is  now  a  prominent  attorney  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  was  for  years  the  associate  of  Col.  Chas.  Erskine  Scott  Wood, 
one  of  the  leading  orators  and  lawyers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ad- 
jutant on  the  staff  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  Col.  Wood  has  never  con- 
cealed his  Single  Tax  beliefs. 

E.  H.  BOECK,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes:  "Here  is  $10  to  help  in 
keeping  our  publication  at  its  present  high  standard." 

"MENSANA"  is  the  name  of  the  Health  Home  in  Hollywood, 
(Calif.),  under  the  direction  of  W.  E.  Park,  M.  D.  and  Dr. 
Charles  James,  Chiropractor.  James"  sequel  to  the  "Story  of  My 
Dictorship"  will  soon  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  press. 

CHARLES  OGLE,  of  Baltimore,  who  left  for  a  visit  to  California  in 
June,  writes  us,  "Your  last  issue  was  especially  good." 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE,  Single  Taxer  and  poet  of  national  reputa- 
tion, writes:  "I  find  I  get  more  Ohio  tax  news  out  of  your  magazine 
than  out  of  all  the  newspapers." 

THE  Guardian,  Middleton,  England,  reprints  the  review  of  Joseph 
Dana  Miller's  "Thirty  Years  of  Verse  Making"  from  Land  and 
Liberty  of  London. 

FLORENCE  GARVIN,  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  Garvin  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  gathering  material  for  a  life  of  her  father. 

BUENOS  AIRES  now  has  a  "Henry  George  Hotel,"  and  thus  emu- 
lates the  example  of  San  Francisco,  where  Mr.  A.  J.  Milligan  has  re- 
cently established  a  hotel  under  that  name  on  Powell  Street. 
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THE  Liberator  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  announces  the -death  of 
Edward  Withy,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Years  ago  he  joined  the 
Anti-Poverty  League  of  Auckland,  later  known  as  the  Ground  Rent 
Revenue  League,  of  which  he  became  President.  Sir  George  Grey 
being  at  the  same  time  Honorary  President.  He  once  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  but  found  political  life  uncon- 
genial. During  his  connection  with  the  cause  he  converted  many 
prominent  men  to  the  Henry  George  philosophy  and  wrote  many  pam- 
phlets and  articles  on  our  question,  one  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
entitled  "Daylight  on  the  Land  Question."  Mr.  Withy  was  born 
in  1844. 

Now  it  is  Chile  that  proposes  land  legislation  that  may  provoke  a 
controversy,  or  worse,  with  the  United  States.  The  Chilean  Congress 
has  passed  a  law  declaring  that  all  oil  lands  belong  to  the  State  and 
providing  for  the  cancellation  of  all  concessions  not  developed  by 
December  26,  1927. 

COL.  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD,  of  the  United  Committee  of  England, 
is  gathering  material  for  a  work  on  Local  Taxation  in  the  British 
States. 

EVERY  old  time  Single  Taxer  will  remember  A.  Freeland,  of  Waco, 
Texas,  and  his  many  excellent  Single  Tax  articles  between  the  period 
1885  and  1910.  He  still  maintains  his  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. He  is  now  manager  of  the  Transportation  Securities  Company, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN  of  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  will 
deliver  a  number  of  lectures  throughout  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  during  the  summer.  He  will  start  on  a  Pacific 
coast  trip  in  the  early  fall.  The  details  for  Mr.  Duncan's  tour  are 
being  arranged  by  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  538  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

MR.  A.  J.  MILLIGAN,  propritor  of  the  Henry  George  Hotel,  240  Powell 
Street,  San  Fransisco,  says  it  was  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Moulton,  then  a  sales- 
man of  the  Sprague  Warne  Co.,  of  Chicago,  that  sold  him  the  Single  Tax. 
We  must  concede  that  Mr.  Moulton  did  a  good  days'  work  when  he 
secured  Mr.  Milligan's  signature  on  the  dotted  line  to  the  Single 
Tax  articles  of  faith. 


and  16,000  pamphlets  are  classed  as  political  economy,  as  are  308 
periodicals  of  the  4,000  received.  The  calls  for  these  works  on  poli- 
tical economy  during  1926  were  12,310  out  of  240,000  total  calls;  about 
equals  to  the  calls  for  works  on  engineering,  and  higher  than  for  any 
other  classification  except  medicine.  This  would  indicate  that  of  the 
669  average  of  daily  visitors,  33  are  interested  in  some  phase  of  the 
"dismal  science;"  if  only  in  its  relations  to  "business  economics," 
of  which  there  is  now  such  an  abundance  of  literature.  This  library 
is  one  of  those  being  supplied  with  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  by  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  which  also  donated  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
last  year. 

FAIRHOPE  celebrated  Fourth  of  July  with  fireworks,  land  and  water 
sports,  dancing  and  general  jollity.  Motor  vehicles  estimated  at  200 
invaded  the  colony  and  every  available  rooming  place  in  the  town 
was  occupied  during  the  three  days  celebration. 

FREDERICK  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHER  was  a  member  of  the  old  Free  Trade 
Club  in  this  city.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  fellow  member.  Mr. 
Leubuscher  writes:  "While  he  was  President  I  had  occasion  to  call 
on  him  with  a  delegation  at  the  White  House,  and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  state  that  he  remembered  me  when  I  reminded  him  of  our  associa- 
tion in  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club.  I  told  him  that  not  only 
was  I  still  a  Free  Trader  but  that  I  had  gone  on  and  was  now  a  Single 
Taxer  ;  and  he  replied  that  he  was  inclined  that  way  himself. " 

OUR  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  W.  A.  Douglass,  of  Toronto, 
veteran  in  the  cause,  has  recovered  from  his  recent  illness  and  is  able 
to  be  about.  Mr.  Douglass  reached  the  age  of  85  on  June  21. 

FROM  the  columns  of  the  Staten  Island  Advance  the  attractive,  smil- 
ing face  of  Miss  Virginia  H.  Ryan,  daughter  of  William  Ryan,  looks 
out  at  us.  She  is  featured  in  the  Advance  as  one  of  the  two  honor  pupils 
at  the  Curtis  High  School  to  capture  a  Cornell  scholarship.  Virginia 
finished  high  school  before  she  was  sixteen  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  Curtis  can  bestow.  She  also  won  athletic  medals  for 
running,  high  and  broad  jumping,  hurdling,  basket  ball  and  swimming. 
We  recall  Virginia  as  a  little  tot  who  clambered  over  the  desks  at  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax,  of  which  her  grandfather,  Fred  Huppert,  was 
an  active  member.  Our  congratulations  to  the  young  lady  and  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan. 


EUGENE  W.  WAY,  of  Seattle,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been 
an  active  Single  Taxer,  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature in  1897-8  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  exempting  $500 
of  personal  property  and  $500  of  machinery,  which  would  have  prac- 
tically relieved  the  farmer  of  all  taxes  save  that  on  land.  Governor 
John  R.  Rogers  signed  the  bill,  but  the  State  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  its  being  class  legislation. 

THE  Franklin  Society  for  Home  Building  and  Savings,  of  which 
Chas.  O'Connor  Hennessy  is  president,  has  moved  from  15  Park  Row 
to  larger  quarters  at  217  Broadway,  its  building  there  occupying  one 
half  the  site  of  the  old  Astor  House.  Of  the  other  half,  records  show 
that  in  1784  a  carpenter  named  Stenton  bought  from  Trinity  Church 
a  frontage  of  70  feet  on  Broadway  for  $300,  and  that  John  Jacob  Astor 
bought  that  site  with  a  house,  for  $27,500.  That  frontage  was  the 
major  part  of  the  plot,  just  across  from  the  Woolworth  Building,  upon 
which  the  new  Transportation  office  building  has  been  erected  and  which 
sold  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  $2,200,000.  The  Astor  Hotel  site  cost  in 
1830,  $153,000  and  is  now  worth  more  than  $4,000,000. 

THE  John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago  is  a  free  reference  library  de- 
voted to  scientific  and  technical  literature,  of  which  it  owns  about 
500,000  volumes  and  300,000  pamphlets.  Of  these,  26,000  volumes 


FROM  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Charles  T.  Root  we  extract  the 
following:  "There  is  unquestionably  a  renaissance  of  our  cause  which 
must  never  again  be  allowed  to  flag.  We  go  about  in  various  ways 
and  we  all  want  the  same  thing.  I  wish  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  had  a 
hundred  thousand  subscribers." 

THE  San  Diego  Single  Tax  Society  celebrated  Frank  Williams  Mem- 
orial Day  on  July  17.  C.  R.  Colburn  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  The  card  announcing  the  event  says:  "Frank  Williams 
was  the  most  successful  man  who  ever  set  foot  in  San  Diego.  He 
lived  to  make  men  free.  He  left  an  estate  of  36  cents. "  This  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Frank  Williams  is  well  deserved.  He  thought  not 
of  himself  but  of  suffering  humanity.  And  he  knew  the  cause  of  their 
troubles  and  the  remedy. 

W.  A.  WARREN  writes  us  fromMoscow,  Russia:  "I  should  be  very 
sorry  not  to  have  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  exist 
until  the  principles  it  advocates  are  universally  accepted." 

THE  G.  J.  Johnson  Cigar  Company  announces  its  removal  to  Los 
Angeles,  108  E.  Jefferson  Avenue.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
personal  and  financial  aid  which  Mr.  Gerritt  J.  Johnson  gave  to  the 
campaigns  in  California. 
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Thirty  Years 
of  Verse  Making 

The  Collected  Verses  of 

Joseph  Dana  Miller 

Cloth  Bound  -  Gilt  Top  -  222  Pages 
Contains  139  Poems 


Price  $2.00 


Mr.  Miller  has  dignity,  intelligence  and  power. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

The  writer  of  this  well  written,  frequently  dis- 
tinguished verse  is  aware,  like  the  reader,  that 
he  is  a  voice  of  earlier  decades. 
Technically  the  poems  attain  as  a  rule  to  excel- 
lent conventional  form  (though  they  are  not 
metrically  unerring);  frequently  there  is  a  marked 
grace  and  even  nobility  of  tone — a  quiet  aesthe- 
tic value  less  vivid,  original,  daring,  also  less 
merely  decorative,  than  that  typical  of  the  poetry 
of  the  hour.  — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  reflect  the  spirit  of 
a  past  generation  and  will  give  pleasure  to  a  wide 
field  of  readers.  — Boston  Globe. 

I  am  keen  about  your  book. 

— Anna  George  de  Mille,  N.  Y.  City 


Downright  poetry 


— Joseph  C.  Wedgwood 


I  am  truly  glad  and  thankful  for  this  work.  Your 
tribute  to  Henry  George  stands  out  for  me  as 
supreme.  Your  "Two  Gentlemen"  ought  to  be 
printed  everywhere. 

— A.  C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Canada 

There  is  so  much  verse  written  nowadays  that 
seems  to  be  intentionally  uncouth  and  obscure 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  thoughts  expressed 
not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and  grace. 
— Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  are  the  poet  our  Grand  Saint,  Henry  George, 
prophesied — Frank  G.  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE 

A  New  Edition  Complete 
CLOTH  BOUND,  PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 

This  remains  the  most  thorough  treatment 
of  the  tariff  question  from  every  angle.  No 
one — not  even  Bastiat — has  submitted  the  vexed 
question  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade  to  so  search- 
ing an  analysis.  It  is  a  signal  achievement  of 
a  master  mind  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason. 
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HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

Cloth  Bound,  Unabridged,  $1.00  Postpaid 

The  work  that  started  the  real  movement  for 
industrial  freedom,  whose  advocates  are  at  work 
in  every  known  country  in  the  world. 

Pronounced  "the  most  eloquent  book  that  ever 
came  from  the  hand  of  man." 
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Progress  and  Poverty 

Abridged  Edition,  SS  Cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  of  abridgement  has  been  ably  done 
by  Anna  George  deMille  (daughter  of  Henry 
George)  and  Louis  F.  Post. 
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VANGUARD  PRESS,  80  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y.  C. 
What  IB  The  Single  Tax? 

By  Louis  F.  Post  55  Cents,  Postpaid 

This  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  written  by  the  veteran 
writer  and  journalist,  long  associated  with  the 
Great  Emancipator. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Paking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

fT  would  be  interesting  to  catalogue  the  extravagances 
"•  of  property  claims  which  have  arisen  in  the  history  of 
mankind — claims  to  ownership  or  jurisdiction  over  terri- 
tories, seas,  oceans,  trade  routes,  etc.  It  was,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  Popes  who  gave  away  the  Mediterranean  even 
befoie  he  had  put  in  a  claim  to  ownership,  though  the 
act  of  giving  may  be  held  to  include,  prima  facie,  such 
right  of  ownership.  At  all  events,  it  was  part  of  the  as- 
sumption of  Papal  rights  which  at  that  time  extended 
over  the  whole  earth. 

T3UT  it  is  informing  at  the  same  time  to  observe  that 
*-*  many  of  these  claims  have  now  nothing  more  than 
a  historic  interest.  Such  are  the  claims  once  set  up  by 
Venice  of  dominion  over  the  Adriatic,  by  England  to  the 
British  Channel,  by  Portugal  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  by  Denmark  over  the  straits  connecting 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Some  of  these  preposterous 
claims  to  proprietary  rights  were  abolished  by  the  dread 
arbitrament  of  war;  others  lapsed  by  perception  of  their 
absurdity  or  were  lost  in  the  common  right.  Many  of 
these  claims  were  advanced  with  the  object  of  levying 
what  we  see  now  was  actual  blackmail  on  foreign  ships 
of  commerce.  Denmark  imposed  duties  on  all  ships  pass- 
ing through  the  straits  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North 
Sea  until  compelled  to  renounce  them  under  a  treaty 
drawn  up  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

IT  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  customs  of  mankind, 
*•  and  an  example  of  human  stupidity,  that  the  nations 
should  have  sedulously  pursued  the  policy  to  which  they 
so  strenuously  objected  in  others.  Denmark  followed 
the  identical  customs  of  the  pirates  of  Tariffa,  from  which 
the  word  tariff  is  supposed,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
to  have  been  derived,  and  the  nations  established  similar 
obstructions  to  commerce  and  called  the  system  "pro- 
tection." Not  even  Denmark  in  the  oppressive  duties 
imposed  upon  commerce  passing  through  the  straits 
pretended  that  these  were  laid  with  a  view  to  protecting 
the  Danish  workingmen.  It  remained  for  the  nations 
to  systematize  this  form  of  piracy  in  the  interest  of  home 
monopolies  and  soften  the  asperities  of  the  system  by 
high  sounding  names,  building  around  it  a  body  of  self- 
contradictory  philosophy  and  a  strange  economic  hodge- 
podge of  extravagant  and  preposterous  claims. 


E  are  to  note,  however,  that  the  claims  set  up  by 
arrogant  nations  to  exclusive  ownership  or  do- 
minion over  navigable  waters  connecting  with  the  ocean 
and  traversed  by  the  world's  commerce,  have  now  nearly 
wholly  disappeared.  Such  streams  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  common  rights  of  way.  Even  in  the  case 
of  artificial  channels  through  an  isthmus,  where  these 
are  the  means  of  communication  between  different 
nations,  claims  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  are  no  longer 
permitted  or  even  advanced. 

T  F  in  a  few  short  generations  there  have  occurred  such 
•••  important  modifications  of  the  institutions  of  prop- 
erty in  the  interests  of  the  common  right  and  common 
justice,  and  if  the  principle  of  arrogant  proprietary  claims 
to  one  of  the  natural  elements  is  now  superceded  by  the 
recognition  of  a  universal  right,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  years  will  witness  further  and  more  impor- 
tant modifications  in  the  institution  of  private  property 
rights  in  land.  The  claim  for  such  modification  is  based 
upon  the  same  principle  of  natural  justice  that  relegated 
most  of  these  impudent  pretences  of  dominion  over  one 
of  the  elements  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  superstitions. 


r^HAT  our  civilization  is  on  trial,  and  that  its  failure 
*  ih  a  great  crisis  is  evident,  is  proven  by  the  Massa- 
chussetts  conviction  and  execution  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti.  The  judicial  system  of  a  great  state  has  been 
shown  to  be  grievously  at  fault,  and  to  have  resulted 
in  the  execution  of  two  probably  innocent  men.  It  is 
impossible  now  for  any  unprejudiced  mind  on  a  review 
of  the  case  to  believe  anything  else  than  that  a  barbarous 
miscarriage  of  justice  has  resulted,  and  this  belief  will 
be  shared  by  an  ever  increasing  number  who  may  re- 
gard the  evidence  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused 
as  fairly  balancing  each  other. 


our  own  part  we  believe  in  their  innocence.  And 
this  belief  has  grown  with  the  days  which  must  have 
weighed  heavily  upon  more  hearts  than  those  of  the  two 
men  who  have  passed  on.  It  has  caused  a  feeling  of  heart 
sickness  to  note  the  attitude  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
administer  justice  in  Massachussetts,  and  this  includes 
not  only  Judge  Thayer  and  Governor  Fuller,  but  Presi- 
dent Lowell  as  well.  We  are  not  too  far  away  from  the 
hysteria  which  swept  the  Chicago  anarchists  to  their  doom 
to  realize  how  men  accused  of  a  crime  are  convicted  of 
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their  opinions,  and  it  would  be  profitable  now  for  some 
of  our  Massachussetts  friends  who  are  similiarly  swayed 
by  prejudice  to  read  Governor  Altgeld's  message  with 
which  he  accompanied  his  pardon  of  the  anarchists  who 
were  committed  to  prison  for  their  supposed  part  in  the 
Haymarket  tragedy.  In  many  of  their  judicial  aspects 
the  two  cases  are  similar. 

\\  7E  are  pleased  to  know  that  in  the  protest  aroused 
•  *  over  the  fate  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  a  few 
names  of  those  familiar  to  the  Single  Tax  brotherhood. 
We  wish  there  had  been  more.  Louis  F.  Post  has  rendered 
what  may  be  his  last  signal  public  service  in  a  great 
national  crisis — for  to  us  it  seems  nothing  less,  a  great 
moral  crisis,  if  you  will — in  voicing  his  protest.  In  Erie, 
Pa.,  James  B.  Ellery  circulated  a  petition  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  evidence  on  which  the  two  Italian 
radicals  were  convicted,  and  in  Boston  John  S.  Codman, 
whose  family  has  borne  for  generations  an  honored  name 
in  the  state,  was  active  in  their  behalf. 

''I  ''HE  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  be- 
•*•  lieve  in  those  institutions  that  were  established  to 
maintain  justice,  and  in  the  orderly  processes  of  the  ballot 
to  redress  human  wrongs.  For  the  first  named  reason 
they  protested  against  the  conviction  of  these  men,  for 
such  conviction  was  not  secured  by  "due  process  of  law" 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  And  because  they 
believe  in  the  orderly  processes  of  the  ballot  they  are 
opposed  to  the  resort  to  violence  which  your  "physical 
force  anarchist"  advocates.  Because  they  believe  in 
the  "sacred  rights  of  property"  they  are  opposed  to  that 
communism  which  even  hints  at  the  forcible  expropria- 
tion of  the  rich  and  well-to-do.  But  they  are  equally 
opposed  to  that  one  sided  communism  that  obtains  in 
this  civilization  through  the  legal  expropriation  for  the 
benefit  of  a  mere  handful  of  the  population.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  will  put  an  end 
to  that  forever. 

'T^HEY  are  unfortunate  in  their  time  who  criticize  or 
-••  assail  existing  institutions  of  property,  whether 
these  consist  of  claims  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Ad- 
riatic, to  a  man  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  to  the 
land  which  God  has  made.  Better  for  them  had  they 
never  been  born.  That  this  was  the  sum  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti's  offending  seems  certain  now.  The  hold-up 
and  murder  of  which  they  stood  accused  was  bad  enough, 
but  worse  still  their  dreams  of  a  civilization  in  which 
the  Thayers  and  Fullers  would  stand  on  an  equality 
with  the  factory  hand  and  the  fish  peddler,  though  they 
never  put  it  quite  that  way.  The  belief  of  your  physical 
force  anarchist  in  the  forcible  overturn  of  society  is  be- 
cause they  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  peaceable  solution, 
and  this  is  good  American  revolutionary  doctrine,  hal- 


lowed by  the  sacrifice  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  formulated  in 
cold,  deliberate  statement  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others 
of  the  Fathers.  It  was  of  such  doctrine  that  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  stood  accused — can  it  be  possible  that  of  such 
"crime"  they  were  convicted? 

TIJ  UT  why  get  so  excited  by  words  that  assail  the  exist- 
-•— *  ing  form  of  political  or  economic  society?  Is  it  all 
so  wonderfully  perfect  that  it  must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards?  Mussolini  has  destroyed  it  in  Italy  and  Rivera 
in  Spain;  Spengler  in  Germany  is  predicting  its.  early 
dissolution.  On  every  hand  are  voices  indicating  its 
overthrow  either  by  revolution  or  by  the  slow  processes 
of  decay. 

ANARCHISM— SOCIALISM.  These  are  the  two 
•**•  opposite  polls  in  economic  and  political  philosophy. 
Anarchism  at  least  evinces  a  trust  in  Man  and  a  natural 
law  of. social  order;  Socialism  on  the  other  hand  places 
its  trust  in  the  state.  But  because  there  are  or  seem  to 
be  functions  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  state,  the 
Single  Tax  system  supplies  the  necessary  via  media  be- 
tween man  and  his  voluntary  activities  and  the  State 
and  its  exclusive  delegated  functions  in  the  collection 
of  the  rent  of  land  and  the  administration  of  that  fund. 
Within  these  two  theoretical  limitations  of  the  State 
and  voluntary  society  there  is  the  widest  field  for  co- 
operation, thus  realizing  the  ideal  of  that  individualism 
which  is  the  ultimate  of  the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  and 
indeed  of  anarchism  itself. 

T  ET  the  State  collect  the  rent  of  land  and  there  will 
••— '  be  little  for  government  to  do  save  to  collect  and 
administer  this  land  rent  fund,  and  to  secure  justice  in 
minor  relations.  This  will  be  a  task  correspondingly 
easier  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  those  artificial  inequal- 
ities which  are  the  temptation  of  crimes  against  property. 
The  ideal  of  both  anarchism  and  socialism  will  be  that 
much  nearer,  for  both  schools  seek  that  harmony  of  re- 
lations which  should  exist  between  what  we  now  call 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed. For  the  power  of  capital  to  oppress  labor  where 
labor  is  free  to  apply  itself  to  every  natural  opportunity, 
will  have  disappeared,  a  truth  which  Karl  Marx,  freed 
for  a  moment  from  certain  economic  obsessions,  saw 
clearly  enough  and  enunciated  in  a  remarkable  chapter 
in  Das  Kapital.  Land  forced  everywhere  into  use  will 
call  for  capital  to  utilize  it,  and  capital  will  bid  for  labor, 
paying  wages  determined  by  the  ability  of  labor  to  apply 
itself  to  the  free  land.  And  where  labor  applies  itself 
singly  or  cooperatively  to  land  everywhere  calling  for  the 
productive  hand  of  man,  capital,  growing  increasingly 
abundant,  will  offer  itself  to  such  independent  enterprises 
at  rates  of  interest  determined  now  by  its  increasing 
abundance.  Thus  will  be  brought  about  a  harmony 
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of  industrial  relations  between  Labor  and  Capital  which 
is  the  dream  of  every  social  reformer. 

IT  was  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Bryce  who  in- 
dicated his  belief  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all 
government  is  toward  autocracy.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  our  complex  modern  society  a  working 
democracy  must  lack  efficiency  and  tend  to  disintegrate. 
Students  of  political  institutions  are  agreed  upon  this 
and  our  own  observation  confirms  it.  Must  we  then 
abandon  our  hopes  of  democratic  institutions  and  revert 
to  those  European  adventures  with  dictatorships  which 
since  the  war  have  tended  to  efface  even  the  democracies 
of  pseudo-monarchical  governments? 

WE  believe  that  the  answer  is  No,  and  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  democratic  hopes  is  to  be  found  in  our  own 
philosophy  that  Henry  George  has  given  in  his  message, 
and  that  it  is  the  solution  of  the  political  as  well  as  the 
economic  problem.  Under  the  present  economic  system 
the  necessity  presses  more  and  more  for  the  widening  of 
and  additions  to  the  functions  of  government.  Con- 
sider the  number  and  extent  of  governmental  activities 
made  necessary  by  the  institution  of  poverty.  These 
a  just  social  system  would  reduce  or  abolish  utterly. 
And  the  more  obvious  simplification  of  government  that 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of  custom  houses,  tax 
bureaus,  agencies  of  public  relief  and  regulation  needs 
no  emphasis. 

A  ND  there  is  something  more.  The  tendency  to  ex- 
•*•  *•  cessive  legislation  arises  from  a  perplexity  in  the 
minds  of  men  as  to  the  real  remedy  for  existing  evils.  If 
wrong  conditions  exist,  make  a  law;  then  make  another 
law  to  cure  another  phase  of  the  same  evil,  or  to  correct 
evils  arising  out  of  the  law  itself.  Thus  we  are  enmeshed 
in  a  fearful  web  of  our  own  weaving.  Government  is  no 
longer  simple  enough  to  permit  of  individual  interest 
or  concern  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  woman  whose  income 
earning  activities  are  not  exclusively  political.  Democ- 
racy is  swamped  in  the  multiplicity  of  laws. 


men  make  a  free  society,  and  hence  a  working 
democracy.  And  where  employment  is  easy  to 
obtain  at  the  highest  remuneration,  political  jobs  will  be 
sought,  not  for  what  salaries  they  pay,  but  for  what  oppor- 
tunities they  offer  for  useful  public  service.  Ambition 
will  find  a  new  outlet  and  political  independence  will  grow 
with  personal  independence.  As  economic  equality  is 
established  political  institutions  will  gradually  shape  them- 
selves to  the  ideals  that  will  be  found  workable  because 
no  longer  hampered  by  bread  and  butter  necessities,  or 
by  the  struggle  to  vie  with  our  neighbors  in  ostentation. 


and  possibilities  ignores  the  really  important  factors  and 
proceeds  fatuously  to  lame  or  impotent  conclusions.  Lord 
Bryce  is  not  alone.  All  those  who  write  on  the  failure  of 
democratic  institutions  similarly  miss  the  real  objective.  A 
period  of  serious  reflection  might  open  their  eyes;  a  thought- 
ful consideration  of  what  Henry  George  has  said  would 
start  them  along  a  line  of  reasoning  leading  to  more  hope- 
ful conclusions. 

A  \  TE  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  address  of 
*  "  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  on  another  page  which 
is  in  effect  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade.  This 
association,  which  is  pressing  forward  with  our  principles 
into  the  wider  field  of  world  economic  relations,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, destined  to  attain  a  growing  power  and  influence. 
As  time  goes  on  and  the  futility  of  tariffs  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  disarmament  proposals  become  clearer  in  popu- 
lar apprehension,  we  may  hopefully  look  forward  to  a  new 
and  fuller  recognition  of  our  principles  on  the  part  of  those 
public  men  and  statesmen  who  are  ready  to  lead  where 
the  people  of  the  nations  are  prepared  to  follow. 


Argentine 


M 


OST  of  the  speculation   that   goes  on  regarding  the 
failure  of  political  democracy  to  realize  its  promises 


A  NOTE  from  Senor  B.  M.  Machello,  administrator  of 
**•  the  Argentine  Single  Tax  League,  says: 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  the  formation  of 
the  Georgist  Club  in  this  city  (Buenos  Aires) .  It  is  installed 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  same  building  as  the  Argentine  Single 
Tax  League.  Every  Friday  in  the  Club  there  are  debates 
and  entertainments." 

Accompanying  the  letter  is  the  business  card  of  the 
"  Henry  George  Hotel,  calle  (street)  Defensa  553,  Buenos 
Aires,"  and  of  which  Senor  Machello  is  the  proprietor. 
Another  enclosure  is  an  invitation  issued  by  the  Club 
Georgista  for  a  "  te  dansante  "  to  be  held  at  the  Henry 
George  Hotel,  August  21. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Henry  George  Hotel 
of  San  Francisco,  the  birthplace  of  "Progress  and  Poverty", 
has  a  companion  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  conducted 
also  by  a  devoted  follower  and  worker  for  the  cause. 

T  EVVIS  CARROLL,  in  the  first  editfon  of  "  Sylvie  and 
•*— '  Bruno,"  opens  the  first  chapter  with  the  following 
words:  "  Less  Bread!  More  Taxes! — and  then  all  the 
people  cheered.  .  .  .  Some  were  shouting  '  Bread! '  and 
some  '  Taxes!  '  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  it  was 
they  really  wanted."  This  would  almost  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  description  of  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day! 
At  all  events  few  appear  to  think  it  even  desirable  to 
abolish  taxation ;  and  fewer  still  can  see  any  way  of  doing 
it.  Yet  the  eradication  of  all  taxation  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  possible,  as  the  C.L.P.  keep  on  showing. 

— London  Commonweal. 
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The  Henry  George  Congress 

THE  Henry  George  Congress  on  September  12,  13, 
and  14  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  this  city,  has 
passed,  but  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present.  No  more  successful  convention 
has  been  held  in  this  city  in  many  a  long  year;  it  was  a 
brilliant  and  representative  gathering  of  the  faithful  from 
many  states;  many  of  the  addresses  were  of  a  high  order 
of  merit,  and  some  were  eloquently  delivered.  Practical 
suggestions  for  work  were  offered  and  discussed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  programme  all  shades  of 
Single  Tax  opinion  as  to  methods  were  represented,  and 
all  phases  of  the  great  economic  problem  as  related  to 
our  principle  received  adequate  treatment  from  a  host 
of  speakers. 

The  high  lights  were  the  appearance  of  Father  Hunt- 
ington  in  his  priestly  robes  and  his  thoughtful  and  uncom- 
promising presentation  of  our  great  message;  the  eloquent 
speech  of  Frank  Stephens  at  the  banquet;  the  remark- 
able paper  by  Oscar  Geiger  which  fittingly  supplemented, 
though  in  different  style  and  manner,  the  striking  address 
of  Father  Huntington;  the  appearance  on  the  platform 
of  a  youthful  and  growing  figure  in  the  movement,  Charles 
LeBaron  Goeller,  who  challenged  the  professors  of  eco- 
nomics on  scientific  grounds  and  aroused  the  intense  in- 
terest of  his  audience  with  his  illustrative  charts  and 
striking  comments  thereon;  and  lastly,  the  gathering  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  where  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille 
was  no  longer  one  of  the  distinguished  figures  of  the  move- 
ment but  became  transfigured  as  the  little  daughter  of 
Henry  George,  leaning  with  her  hand  upon  the  stone,  an 
inspiring  and  appealing  figure  whose  simple  manner 
carried  us  back  over  the  lengthening  years. 

Called  to  order  at  11  A.  M.  on  Monday,  the  convention 
chairman,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  asked  Mr.  W.  E.  Macklin 
to  deliver  the  invocation,  and  followed  with  the  opening 
address,  which  appears  elsewhere.  Mr.  Edward  Polak, 
former  register  of  the  Bronx,  and  once  piesident  of  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  made  the  address  of  welcome, 
also  printed  in  this  issue,  and  the  programme  of  the 
Second  Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  America  was  under  way. 

George  E.  Evans,  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the  Founda- 
tion, said  he  felt  humbled  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the 
saints.  He  was  one  of  the  younger  men  of  the  movement; 
he  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Henry  George  doctrine 
only  seven  years  ago.  He  made  a  plea  for  unification 
of  effort  by  Single  Taxers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  since 
after  all  their  aims  were  identical. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  gave 
a  brief  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  past  year,  and  thanked 
those  who  had  come  from  distant  points  to  attend  the 
gathering.  He  thanked  the  committee  who  had  cooperated 
with  the  officers  of  the  Foundation,  and  referred  gratefully 


to  the  aid  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  the  Commonwealth  Land  party  and  other 
groups,  in  making  this  conference  the  success  it  promised 
to  be. 

MONDAY  LUNCHEON 

Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter  presided  at  the  Monday 
noon  luncheon.  The  diners  listened  to  an  address  of 
Rev.  S.  G.  Inman  from  South  America,  who  said  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  address  his  hearers  as  "dear  friends."  He 
was  privileged  to  be  with  us  owing  to  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  Macklin,  of  whose  idealism  he  spoke  in  eloquent 
terms.  Not  long  before  he  had  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  rulers  of  the  Incas  once  reigned,  and  he  told  how  the 
land  system  of  the  Incas  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
empire  of  their  conquerors.  Referring  to  Mexico  he  said 
Mexico  had  four  cardinal  sins,  oil,  copper,  gold  and  silver, 
and  there  is  a  great  evangelistic  movement  to  rescue  her 
from  these  sins. 

Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Special 
Recess  Tax  Commission,  and  field  lecturer  for  the  Henry 
George  Lecture  Association  of  Chicago,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows,  his  subject  being  "Practical  Progress  in  Ra- 
tional Taxation:" 

Rational  Taxation  has  made  greater  progress  than  most 
of  us  realize.  If  we  search  closely  we  shall  find  that  in 
almost  every  state  there  is  in  operation  some  statute  rec- 
ognizing the  principle  that  land  and  not  improvements 
is  benefited  by  community  expenditure,  that  products 
of  labor  are  restricted  by  taxation,  or  that  natural  resources 
are  the  property  of  the  community  and  not  of  the  individual . 
Sometimes  these  laws  have  been  brought  about  by  fol- 
lowers of  Henry  George  and  sometimes  by  sheer  common- 
sense.  In  the  first  class  come  the  generally-accepted 
special  improvement  taxes;  in  the  second  that  partial 
exemption  of  buildings  and  full  exemption  of  machinery 
and  stocks-in-trade  in  Pittsburgh;  and  in  the  third  the 
Minnesota  ore-tax.  If  we  will  each  seek  out  in  our  own 
community  these  examples  and  at  every  opportunity 
point  out  in  a  reasonable  and  friendly  manner  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  associated  their  justice,  it  seems  fair  to 
expect  that  extensions  of  these  principles  will  come  quite 
rapidly. 

Economic  pressure  is  a  strong  reinforcer  of  true  reform. 
We  have  known  ever  since  we  understood  the  Single  Tax 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  the  so-called  geneial  property 
tax.  When  community  expenses  were  small,  this  effect 
was  negligible.  The  recent  tremendous  increase  in  public 
expenses  has  accentuated  this  unfortunate  effect,  and  the 
public  generally  is  crying  out  blindly  against  the  effect, 
without  knowing  the  cause.  So  again,  if  we  wisely  stress 
the  truth  at  every  opportune  time,  we  shall  foster  prog- 
ress. 

Above  all,  if  we,  each  in  his  own  way,  are  doing  all  we  can 
for  the  cause  we  should  not  be  discouraged  if  progress  seems 
slow.  The  child  must  creep  before  it  walks  and  the  body 
politic,  like  the  human  body,  cannot  safely  assimilate 
too  large  doses  of  even  the  correct  medicine.  The  fifty 
years  since  Henry  George  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  but  a  short  span  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Carl  D.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  introduced  Chas.  H. 
Ingersoll  as  chairman  of  this  session,  who  said  he  would 
confine  himself  to  introducing  Hon.  George  L.  Record, 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Record's  address,  which  will  be  printed 
in  next  issue,  aroused  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Stephens,  Geiger,  Polak  and  others  took  part.  Mr. 
Record  replied  spiritedly  to  criticism  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  P.  R.  Williams,  who  explained  the  graded  tax 
law  of  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton.  Mr.  Williams  discussed 
the  question  with  great  candor,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
in  no  wise  the  Single  Tax  but  nevertheless  furnished  a 
good  talking  point. 

Mr.  Frank  Stirlith  followed  with  an  account  of  the 
new  Delaware  campaign  for  the  graded  tax  law  in  Wil- 
mington. In  the  discussion  that  followed  Messrs.  Fraser, 
Pleydell,  Williams,  Macklin,  DuBois  and  others  took  part. 

Alfred  N.  Chandler  spoke  of  the  taxation  work  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  League  of  New  Jersey. 

The  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Monday  is  reported 
elsewhere,  and  the  speeches  given  nearly  verbatim. 

TUESDAY   MORNING 

Bolton  Hall  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "The  Ways  of  the 
Workers"  and  the  general  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  Frank  Stephens,  James  F.  Morton,  Will  Atkinson, 
W.  E.  Macklin,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  and  others. 

Rev.  James  O.  S.  Huntington  spoke  on  the  Single  Tax 
as  the  first  step  toward  freedom.  Single  Tax  means 
opportunity.  Opportunity  has  a  close  relation  to  liberty; 
if  man  has  not  opportunity  he  cannot  realize  the  liberty 
that  is  necessary  to  progress.  We  have  reached  a  period 
of  standardization.  We  do  things  by  set  rules.  We  are 
more  and  more  hemmed  in  by  laws.  The  aim  of  the  Single 
Tax  is  to  liberate,  so  man  may  realize  the  best  that  is  in 
him.  Speaking  further  on  standardization  Father  Hun- 
tington said  too  many  men  think  alike;  we  have  few  out- 
standing personalities.  And  we  are  shut  out  from  the 
real  facts  of  life.  The  more  and  fuller  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual the  greater  the  life  and  variety  of  the  community. 
The  speaker  dwelt  eloquently  on  the  high  motives  and 
lofty  ideals  of  the  disciples  of  Henry  George.  Father 
Huntington  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  At  this 
session  Dr.  Mark  Milliken  and  Mr.  Powell  of  Fairhope 
spoke,  and  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  talked  on  Sex  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Hon.  J.  C.  Lincoln  presided  at  this  session  and  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

American  agriculture  is  a  sad  and  serious  illustration 
of  what  happens  to  farmers  when  a  nation  goes  wrong 
on  its  land  policy.  Granting  subsidies  on  farm  products, 
through  a  protective  tariff,  or  made  operative  by  a 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  or  by  direct  payment  from  the 
Public  Treasury  advocated  by  the  National  Grange,  the 
oldest  farm  organization,  under  the  euphemistic  title, 


"export  debentures,"  will  only  poslpoiic  a  just  and  work- 
able solution  of  the  land  problem  and  the  adoption  of 
efficient  methods  of  farm  production.  It  will  in  the  long 
run  mean  more  suffering  for  farmers,  and  particularly  for 
farm  women  and  children,  for  it  would  start  another  orgy 
of  speculation  in  farm  lands.  New  York  City  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  partially  exempted  improvements  from  taxa- 
tion, and  their  representatives  at  least  should  oppose  any 
national  legislation  to  foster  more  speculation  in  farm 
lands,  until  the  States  pleading  with  Congress  for  sub- 
sidies on  farm  products  give  proof  that  they  are  concerned 
for  farmers  as  producers  and  not  as  land  speculators,  by 
exempting  improvements  from  taxation,  at  least  in  part. 
Farmers  can  never  achieve  financial  independence  by 
being  legislated  into  the  special  privilege  classes,  which 
they  have  most  vigorously  and  justly  denounced.  It  is 
significant  that  the  strongest  plea  for  farm  relief  has  come 
from  large  landed  farmers,  and  bankers  holding  frozen 
mortgages  on  farms. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  nation 
has  stimulated  the  too  rapid  development  of  the  farm 
plant  and  speculation  in  farm  lands  by  its  land  grant, 
railroad  and  tariff  policies,  as  well,  we  are  forced  to  admit, 
by  cheap  credit  to  farmers.  Farmers'  mortgage  and  short- 
term  debt  is  now  probably  over  fifteen  billion  dollars — 
or  approximately  one-third  of  the  selling  price  of  farm  land 
and  buildings. 

If  farmers  decide  to  try  to  get  the  special  privileges  they 
have  hitherto  denounced,  they  will  be  in  even  sadder 
straits  than  now  because  they  cannot  then  effectively 
fight  the  special  privileges  from  which  they  suffer.  If 
they  unite  against  speculation  in  land  and  credit  for  city 
as  well  as  farm,  against  our  present  tariff  policy,  com- 
petitive operation  of  the  railroads,  and  profiteering  in 
natural  resources,  and  work  for  efficiency  in  farm  pro- 
duction, they  will  at  least  suffer  less. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Messrs.  Fraser,  Kohler, 
Edwards  and  Miss  Schetter  and  Dr.  Macklin  took  part. 
This  was  followed  by  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  who  read  his 
singularly  able  paper  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry 
George."  An  advisory  vote  of  those  present  was  passed 
suggesting  the  printing  of  this  essay  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  this  session  James  Bruce  Lindsay  spoke,  saying  that 
the  time  for  pussyfooting  had  gone  by  and  making  a  plea 
for  the  uncompromising  presentation  of  our  doctrines. 
A  short  time  ago  we  got  12,000  votes  in  Ohio,  with  just 
enough  money  to  get  our  ticket  on  the  ballot  and  no  money 
at  all  for  propaganda  or  campaign  expenses!  George 
Lloyd  also  spoke  and  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson  talked  in- 
terestingly of  her  methods  of  teaching  as  followed  in  her 
now  famous  school  at  Fairhope. 

THE  BANQUET 

On  Tuesday  night  112  of  the  delegates  attended  the 
banquet.  Frederic  C.  Howe  presided.  Lawson  Purdy 
was  the  first  speaker.  He  reviewed  something  of  the 
history  of  tax  methods  in  New  York.  He  said  he  had  had 
it  in  mind  to  speak  of  the  attitude  of  Single  Taxers  in 
Henry  George  s  time.  We  have  got  back  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  the  adoption  of  our  principles.  But  have  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  degree  on  moral  lines? 
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A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  housing  shortage.  He  had 
urged  at  that  time  a  tax  exemption,  but  as  a  measure 
treating  all  alike.  Did  they  do  this?  They  did  not. 
We  need,  not  so  much  measures  to  help  the  people,  as  a 
new  birth  of  freedom. 

Anna  George  deMille  said  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
was  always  with  her,  but  never  more  than  when  she  faced 
an  audience  such  as  this.  She  had  been  fortunate  in 
selecting  her  ancestors.  Speaking  of  the  birthplace  of 
her  father  now  acquired  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, she  hoped  it  would  be  restored  as  it  was  in  1839. 
She  trusted  that  the  little  house  would  be  a  shrine,  a 
Mecca,  for  Single  Taxers  the  world  over. 

She  described  the  Henry  George  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  pictured  her  visit  to  the  spot  where  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  was  written,  in  sight  of  the  ships  and  sky 
and  sea.  And  she  thought  how,  as  he  wrote  and  rewrote, 
making  from  the  "dismal  science"  a  book  that  is  in  so  great 
a  part  a  poem,  Henry  George  must  have  yearned  for  the 
sea  and  ships  he  loved  so  well. 

Joseph  McGuinness  recited  the  Calf  Path  by  Sam 
Walter  Foss  in  his  inimitable  style. 

Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner,  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  landed 
from  Europe  only  a  few  hours  before,  spoke  in  high  praise 
of  Jakob  Lange,  and  with  an  eye  to  some  of  the  differences 
that  had  developed  in  Denmark,  said  that  it  seemed  to 
her  well  that  we  should  fight  over  non-essentials  if  we 
agreed  on  essentials. 

President  Evans  then  announced  officially  the  purchase 
of  the  little  house  on  10th  Street,  Philadelphia,  where 
Henry  George  was  born. 

The  speech  of  Frank  Stephens  was  as  eloquent  an  address 
as  was  ever  heard  at  any  Single  Tax  gathering.  The 
movement  is  vital  and  enduring  that  can  inspire  such  an 
address,  nor  has  the  day  of  our  orators  depaited  so  long 
as  the  Arden  apostle  is  with  us.  Few  present  could  have 
failed  to  be  thrilled  by  such  an  appeal. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING 

At  this  session  Mr.  M.  Van  Veen  acted  as  chairman,  and  it 
was  fitting  that  a  meeting  presided  over  by  our  uncom- 
promising radical  should  have  been  the  occasion  for  the 
noble  utterance  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Littefield,  the  appeal  for 
fundamental  presentation  of  our  principles  from  James 
Bruce  Lindsay  and  the  earnest  talk  of  George  Edwards. 
Mr.  Edwards  said:  "We  have  been  talking  fiscal  matters; 
George  wrote  of  the  vision  of  a  new  world.  We  are  talking 
mechanics;  George  spoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. " 
Mr.  Geiger  commenting  on  Mr.  Littlefield's  address  said, 
"You  cannot  approach  this  question  by  a  cent  per  cent 
appeal." 

WEDNESDAY   LUNCHEON 

At  the  luncheon  on  this  day  James  F.  Morton  presided, 
and  Hamlin  Garland  spoke  of  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
ment. Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  to  have  spoken  in  the 
morning  on  "Henry  George  and  His  Friends,"  was  unable 


to  be  present  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  wife,  but  he  sent 
his  beautiful  tribute  to  his  old  friend,  and  this  was  read 
by  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  It  will  find  place  in  our  next 
number. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

At  this  session,  presided  over  by  Amy  Mali  Hicks, 
speeches  were  made  by  Mrs.  Christine  Ross  Barker, 
George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.,  and  James  F.  Morton,  whose  ad- 
dress was  a  plea  for  unification,  thus  fittingly  closing  a 
three  days'  convention  characterized  throughout  by  a  spirit 
of  earnestness  and  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
and  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  future  work. 

Busses  conveyed  the  delegates  who  remained  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet  in  Greenwood  and  here  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, Will  Atkinson,  Jakob  Lange  and  Anna  George  de 
Mille  made  short  addresses  and  William  Ryan  read  pait 
of  the  last  chapter  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Lawrence 
Henry,  a  veteran  of  the  days  of  '86  and  a  member  of  the 
United  Labor  party  at  that  time,  had  brought  with  him 
the  banner  carried  by  him  in  the  George  parade.  This 
he  had  draped  lovingly  over  the  tomb  and  had  taken  his 
place  beside  the  grave  of  the  man  he  revered,  and  stood  there, 
a  lone  sentinel,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  delegates.  In 
a  few  simple  and  halting  words,  broken  by  emotion,  he  told 
of  the  early  days  of  the  United  Labor  Party  and  the  leader 
he  had  followed  so  devotedly.  It  was  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  the  man  whose  mastery  of  the  human  heart, 
whose  ability  to  command  the  love  of  his  fellows  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  was  as  great  as  his  commanding  genius,  his 
indomitable  courage. 

Address  of  Welcome 

by  Hon.  Edward  Polak 

FELLOW  SINGLE  TAXERS:  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  welcome  you  to  this  city  on  this  very  inspiring 
occasion. 

This  is  more  than  a  perfunctory  welcome,  as  the  great 
purpose  for  which  we  have  met  is  not  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
This  is  the  most  important  gathering,  in  some  respects, 
that  has  ever  met  in  this  city,  for  if  the  principles  for  which 
we  are  convened  were  enacted  into  statute  law  the  blight- 
ing conditions  which  cause  poverty,  disease  and  prema- 
ture death  would  be  abolished. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  the  abolition  of  chattel 
slavery,  but  if  the  principles  which  Henry  George  proposed 
were  carried  out  industrial  slavery  for  all  the  race  would  be 
abolished.  It  is  patriotic  in  the  true  sense  for  men  and 
women  to  leave  their  homes  and  occupations,  paying 
their  own  expenses  and  without  any  hope  of  reward  save 
the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  do  what  is  right  and  just,  to 
attend  this  convention.  It  shows  the  unselfish  spirit 
which  should  be  an  example  and  inspiration  for  others 
to  emulate.  What  greater  sacrifice  can  one  make  than 
to  give  his  life  for  the  betterment  of  mankind?  It  is  this 
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spirit  that  brings  us  here  to  day,  it  is  this  spirit  that  has 
kept  us  struggling  all  these  years. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  friends  of  Henry  George 
should  hold  their  convention  in  this  city,  for  this  was  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  activities  and  triumphs.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  his  first  political  shots  were  fired  which  were 
heard  around  the  world  and  have  been  echoing  ever  since. 
In  1886  he  made  his  first  great  political  campaign  for 
mayor  of  this  city  after  30,000  voters  had  signed  the 
petition  requesting  that  he  run  for  that  office.  It  was  the 
most  remarkable  campaign  ever  waged  in  this  city.  In 
1897  he  was  again  the  people's  candidate  for  mayor,  but 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  he  died.  There  are  but  few 
left  who  were  in  the  first  campaign,  and  those  of  us  who 
still  live  can  remember  the  heavy  assaults  he  made  on 
monopoly  and  special  privilege.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a 
political  leader  that  we  who  are  gathered  here  today  revere 
the  memory  of  Henry  George,  but  as  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  justice  for  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed. 
He  knew  what  human  slavery  meant  and  proposed  the 
only  means  of  breaking  its  shackles.  We  who  are  here 
today  are  fully  determined  to  do  our  utmost  to  have  these 
principles  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  more  important  things  for  us  to  discuss  at 
this  convention  is  how  to  bring  in  the  young  people.  The 
old  gray  heads  are  passing  away;  who  will  be  left  to  carry 
on  the  work  when  we  are  gone?  What  are  we  doing  to 
interest  the  young?  How  many  are  we  enrolling  in  our 
cause  each  year?  We  have  not  attracted  the  young  folks 
because  we  have  neglected  the  social  side  of  life.  Ours 
is  an  intellectual  movement  and  as  such  has  not  appealed 
to  the  young  except  in  a  few  cases.  If  we  are  to  attract 
them  to  our  movement  we  should  follow  the  methods  used 
by  other  organizations  that  successfully  attract  them, 
namely  the  churches,  colleges,  universities,  political  clubs, 
etc.  After  they  are  brought  into  the  fold  of  our  social 
life  they  can  then  be  put  to  work  to  do  the  real  work  of 
organization. 

An  experience  was  had  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York 
which  showed  a  successful  attempt  to  interest  the  young 
folks.  An  Open  Forum  was  started  and  as  an  adjunct 
to  it  a  dramatic  society,  with  instrumental  music  and 
literary  classes.  The  young  folks  j  oined  the  Open  Forum 
so  as  to  be  eligible  to  the  opportunities  offered.  Dr. 
Marion  Mills  Miller  taught  a  class  of  nearly  one  hundred 
young  men  the  principles  of  Henry  George.  Mr.  Blech 
taught  another  class  of  fifty  young  men  in  a  room  in  a 
public  library  twice  a  week  in  connection  with  the  Forum. 

What  was  done  then  can  be  done  again  and  it  can  be 
done  almost  everywhere.. 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  Single  Taxers  that  no  fitting 
memorial  has  been  erected  in  this  city  to  Henry  George. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Henry  George  Congress  fittingly  com- 
memorated his  memory  by  the  acquisition  of  his  birth- 


place. But  here  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  there 
is  nothing  to  commemorate  his  memory. 

I  have  in  mind  the  erection  of  a  business  building  in  the 
business  district  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  42nd 
street  that  shall  be  given  over  to  office  accommodation 
except  that  a  large  auditorium  should  be  fitted  up  and  freely 
used  by  the  public  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
and  be  given  over  for  a  real  Single  Tax  club  where  men 
and  women  could  meet  at  any  time  from  anywhere,  and 
where  our  Single  Tax  publications  could  carry  on  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  balance  could  be  rented  for 
business  purposes,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  defray 
the  cost  of  carrying  charges  and  also  to  amortize  the  mort- 
gage bonds.  Some  day  it  would  be  free  and  clear  and  the  net 
income  ceuld  be  used  for  perpetual  Single  Tax  propa- 
ganda. How  are  we  going  to  raise  the  money?  Very 
simply.  It  is  being  done  in  New  York  City  right  along. 

A  fiscal  corporation  which  makes  it  its  business  to  sell 
bonds  for  raising  money  to  erect  similar  buildings  will 
do  this  on  a  percentage  basis  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  en- 
tire cost  of  land  and  building.  Bonds  are  sold  to  the 
general  public  and  are  to  bear  6%  per  cent,  interest.  It 
is  a  good  safe  investment  and  pays  better  than  a  savings 
bank. 

If  the  building  is  erected  in  such  a  location  as  I  have 
indicated  the  rental  value  as  well  as  the  selling  value 
will  keep  on  increasing.  It  is  not  essential  that  investors 
be  confined  to  Single  Taxers;  the  general  public  will  sub- 
scribe freely.  I  believe  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  and  report. 

I  trust  that  this  coming  together  will  revive  our  spirits 
and  give  us  that  inspiration  which  only  personal  contact 
with  one  another  can  give.  And  I  hope  that  when  we 
leave  here  and  return  to  our  respective  homes  that  the 
spirit  that  has  lain  dormant  will  be  revived  and  that  we 
will  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  for  which  Henry 
George  lived  and  died. 

FT  is  a  well-provisioned  ship,  this  on  which  we  sail 
•*•  through  space.  If  the  bread  and  beef  above  decks 
seem  to  grow  scarce,  we  but  open  a  hatch  and  there  is  a 
new  supply,  of  which  before  we  never  dreamed.  And  very 
great  command  over  the  services  of  others  comes  to  those 
who  as  the  hatches  are  opened  are  permitted  to  say,  'This  is 


mine. 


HENRY  GEORGE. 


TF  it  is  true  that  207  Americans  paid  taxes  on  incomes 
•*•  of  more  than  SI, 000, 000  last  year,  it  doesn't  show  just 
how  rich  we  are,  but  how  many  of  our  rich  are  that  honest. 

— Louisville  Times. 

HELP  TO  INCREASE  THE  CIRCULATION 
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Public  Meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Congress 


THE  public  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  September  12.  The  Times  stated  the 
number  present  at  300,  but  there  were  probably  more. 
This  included  quite  a  number  of  strangers  and  non-Single 
Taxers,  whose  presence  was  highly  gratifying.  They 
listened  with  interest  through  the  entire  programme. 

Mr.    Frederic    C.    Leubuscher,    who    presided,    said: 

"Were  I  not  chairman  I  should  indulge  in  some  recol- 
lections of  Henry  George,  because  I  have  known  him  just 
41  years  ago  this  month,  and  I  met  him  not  only  in  the 
political  campaign  of  that  year  and  other  campaigns  that 
followed,  but  at  his  home,  but  perhaps  there  may  be  an- 
other occasion  when  I  can  make  such  a  speech. 

"The  first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano, 
Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  body  of  Mexicans  resident 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  not  only  fostering  trade  relations  but  good 
feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  there  been  so  much  use  for  such  a  body.  Not 
only  to  foster  good  feeling  between  these  two  countries 
but  between  the  United  States  and  all  of  Latin  America. 
One  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  of  this  century  has  been 
to  my  mind  the  attack  of  this  great  Uncle  Sam  of  120 
million  meters  high  on  a  little  boy  called  Nicaragua. 

Senor  Bejarano,  who  has  been  a  Single  Taxer  since  he 
was  12  years  of  age,  is  secretary  of  this  body  and  devotes 
all  of  his  time  to  fostering  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries." 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.   BEJARANO 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Bejarano's  speech : 

The  year  1915  began  a  new  life  in  the  republic  of  Mexico 
and  the  most  important  achievement  since  1910  was  the 
educational  campaign  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
3700  rural  schools  throughout  the  country;  where  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  had  been  85%  it  had  now  declined 
to  62%.  The  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  was  more 
powerful  as  an  influence  than  the  corresponding  Federation 
in  the  United  States,  for  it  had  an  immense  social  as  well 
as  an  educational  and  political  significance. 

The  economic  policy  of  the  government  was  explained, 
and  Mr.  Bejarano  stated  that  land  banks  had  been  estab- 
lished, but  he  deplored  the  still  prevalent  catch-as-catch- 
can  forms  of  taxation  and  gave  numerous  statistics  in- 
dicating the  heavy  burden  which  the  income  tax  and  others 
imposed  upon  the  Mexican  people. 

There  are  three  main  classes  of  taxes  in  Mexico:  1, 
Federal,  extracting  271  millions  of  dollars;  2,  State  govern- 
ments, extracting  49  millions;  3,  Municipalities,  extract- 
ing 53  millions — a  total  sum  of  373  millions  of  dollars. 

It  seems  that  the  state  taxes  are  the  heaviest  and  most 


unjust,  but  the  speaker  expressed  the  hope  that  time  and 
education  would  improve  the  bad  tax  conditions. 

Geographically  and  topographically  there  is  great 
diversity  in  the  land  of  Mexico.  There  are  500  million 
acres,  but  the  cultivation  amounts  to  about  two  acres  per 
person  and  the  most  of  the  land  remains  waste. 

There  are  four  features  of  the  land  system: 

1.  Farms  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Spanish  grants 
received  from  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

2.  Small  farms — same  origin. 

3.  Collective  holdings — held  by  Indians  and  pueblas 
under  a  system  of  land  tenure  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards. 

4.  Homesteads — which  are  of  recent  creation. 

The  irrigation  system  of  the  Indians,  highly  developed 
at  the  time  the  conquerors  came  upon  the  scene,  is  still 
of  great  value. 

The  Indian  system  of  land  tenure  was  more  or  less  based 
on  a  community  idea,  and  private  ownership  originated 
when  the  conqueror  Cortez  gave  allotments  of  land  to  his 
followers. 

Mr.  Bejarano  gave  a  summary  of  the  way  in  which 
small  land  owners  had  been  deprived  of  their  land  because 
they  were  too  ignorant  to  know  how  to  combat  this,  and 
how,  in  1915,  the  first  law  for  rehabilitation  was  passed 
and  the  land  illegally  taken  away  from  villages  was  given 
back.  One- fifth  of  the  total  population  was  given  land  by 
the  government,  and  in  addition  farm  implements,  seed, 
new  tools,  etc.,  to  supplant  the  antiquated  implements 
and  methods.  The  agricultural  banks  make  loans  on 
future  crops  (one  year) ,  on  machinery  and  animals  (three 
years),  and  upon  implements  (three  years). 

He  concluded  by  reminding  us  that  Mexico  is  only  in 
a  state  of  development  and  that  we  could  only  look  for 
improvement  in  so  young  a  republic  when  time  and  educa- 
tion have  put  in  their  leavening  influence. 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  used 
to  wait  for  the  weekly  arrival  of  Henry  George's  Standard 
as  nowadays  the  young  men  wait  for  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post.  In  the  pages  of  the  Standard  often  appeared 
the  name  of  a  medical  missionary  in  China,  a  man  who 
has  since  translated  Progress  and  Poverty  into  Chinese. 
Dr.  Macklin,  that  missionary,  will  now  address  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  W.   E.   MACKLIN 

What  China  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  educa- 
tion and  development.  With  95%  of  illiterates,  you  are 
not  likely  to  develop  an  ideal  Single  Tax  republic  in  a  few 
years. 

The  Chinese  are  very  intelligent.  They  take  the 
highest  honors  in  our  colleges  and  institutions.  They  are 
great  philosophers  arid  poets.  But  their  civilization 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  civilization  of  ancient 
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Persia,  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The  China  of  this  day  has 
shown  no  symptom  of  a  republic.  It  has  gone  from  Im- 
perialism to  Feudalism. 

But  we  have  many  hopeful  things.  Mr.  Garst,  a  mis- 
sionary in  Japan,  Mr.  Williams,  missionary  and  professor 
of  Chinese  literature  and  language  in  Berkeley,  California, 
have  both  spread  the  doctrines  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
with  which  I  became  familiar  while  in  China. 

When  I  came  back  to  this  country  I  met  Henry  George 
and  had  many  conversations  with  him  and  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  followers,  Dr.  McGlynn,  Tom  John- 
son and  others,  and  I  went  back  to  China  enthused. 

That  the  missionaries  are  responsible  for  the  revolution 
is  not  true — they  are  responsible  for  what  we  wanted 
but  did  not  get.  We  wanted  to  bring  about  a  better  day 
—the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  so  a  body  of  the  older 
missionaries  formed,  to  put  into  Chinese  the  best  literature 
giving  the  political,  moral  and  social  advancement  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Literature.  This  society  invited  me  to  translate 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  I  did,  and  they  published 
it  and  circulated  it  without  expense  to  me.  I  spent  a  long 
time  at  it  as  I  wanted  to  have  it  correct  and  wanted  to 
put  the  whole  idea  of  the  book  into  the  translation.  It 
went  into  a  third  edition,  for  which  Mr.  Fels  paid. 

Later  I  translated  Protection  or  Free  Trade,  The  Theory 
of  Human  Progression,  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics, 
the  same  society  publishing  all  the  books.  I  translated 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People  to  make  them  un- 
derstand the  development  of  political  freedom. 

In  China  we  have  a  few  things  to  encourage  us.     A 
gentleman,  a   musk   expert   in    China,   came   to   Nankin 
and  lived  in  a  temple.     He  was  a  great  botanist.     He  had 
a  mule  which  threw  him  and  kicked  him  insensible.     I 
took  him  into  my  home  for  a  month  to  recuperate  and  gave 
him  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  lead.     This  German  friend 
of  mine,   Kail  Smidt,  taught  Dr.  Schrameyer,  the  first 
governor  of   Kiaochau,  and  Admiral    Diedrichs    how  to 
prevent  the  new  colony  being  ruined  by  land  speculations. 
A  tax  of  6%  on  land  values  was  adopted,  displacing  other 
taxes,  the  land  being  reassessed  every  three  years.     With 
German  thoroughness,  they  tried  to  kill,  bury,  embalm 
and  cremate  land  speculation  and  if  a  holder  did  not  use 
the  land  they  added  3%  foer^very  three  years  that  the  land 
was  held  idle.     It  worked  so  well  that  Dr.  Schrameyer 
went  home  to  Germany  to  devote  his  life  to  the  propaganda 
for  justice  in  land. 

Wfe  have  got  an  object  lesson  and  it  is  still  going. 
When  Sun  Yat  Sen  came  to  China  I  had  many  visits 
with  him.  Prof.  Bailie  of  Nankin  University  and  I  worked 
up  a  colonization  association  that  was  endorsed  by  all  the 
leading  men  of  both  the  revolutionary  and  reactionary 
parties.  It  is  fashioned  on  the  Single  Tax  method.  It 
has  been  tried  with  success,  but  in  the  feudalism  following 
the  revolution  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  much.  I  went 


to  call  upon  Dr.  Sun  when  he  was  president  in  regard  to 
this  colonization,  and  he  gave  us  letters  to  convert  the 
parliament  to  Single  Tax.  We  gave  a  copy  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  to  all  the  members.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  read  it. 

The  Famine  Relief  found  that  no  permanent  good  came 
from  distributing  food,  or  providing  employment  only, 
and  then  they  adopted  a  Single  Tax  method.  They 
planned  to  borrow  money  enough  to  put  in  dykes  and 
drainage  and  permanently  improve  the  famine  area,  and 
then  charge  up  the  expense  to  the  increased  land  values, 
thus  turning  charity  into  business  methods. 

Dr.  Sun  started  an  English  paper  with  Mau  Su  as  editor 
and  they  have  a  platform  for  Single  Tax,  but  are  not  very 
clear  on  it. 

The  platform  of  the  Single  Tax  is  now  part  of  the  nation- 
alist programme  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  get  it. 
My  idea  of  working  for  the  Single  Tax  is  that  it  leads 
the  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  Sixth 
Chapter  of  Matthew  looks  foolish  when  you  read  "Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  but  we  can  make  a  condition, 
and  we  can  strive  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs,  where 
this  would  be  possible. 

And  if  there  be  Jews  in  this  audience,  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew  states  that  when  a  cry  was  made  about  the 
taxes,  the  command  was  "Every  man  shall  have  his  fields 
and  vineyards;  restore  their  lands;  require  nothing  of  them." 
Rawlinson  says  that  the  landlords  of  Egypt  were  the 
worst  kind  of  oppressive  landlords,  demanding  six-tenths 
of  the  crops.  Joseph,  however,  confiscated  the  land  and 
rented  it  to  the  people  at  20%.  Looks  like  a  great  land 
reform,  doesn't  it? 

We  may  fail  on  it,  but  still  it  is  what  we  think  and  feel 
and  it  makes  us  enthusiastic,  and  if  we  don't  succeed  why 
the  fellows  that  don't  believe  in  it  are  the  fools. 

Mencius,  the  great  philosopher,  said  in  China  there 
should  be  a  site  value  tax,  no  tax  on  the  building  but  just 
a  site  value  tax.  An  early  scheme  was  to  divide  the  land 
into  nine  squares,  the  center  square  being  the  govern- 
ment square  and  the  eight  families  had  the  outer  squares. 
They  had  to  cultivate  the  government  land  as  a  tax.  In 
this  way  all  men  got  the  advantage  of  the  land. 

We  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Danish  and  Saxon 
pirates  and  have  not  lost  their  piratical  tendencies.  We 
are  loyal  to  our  ancestors,  but  the  Single  Tax  will  stop  us. 
There  is  a  sort  of  evolution  of  depravity.  When  you 
have  a  state  where  a  man  kills  and  eats  his  neighbor,  later 
he  will  reason,  if  I  kill  my  neighbor  I  lose  all;  I  will  keep 
him  and  make  him  work.  Then  he  reasons,  keeping  him 
as  a  slave  I  have  to  feed  him.  So  he  gets  his  land  and 
makes  him  work. 

I  can  see  very  hopeful  signs  in  the  Chinese.  But  we 
cannot  think  of  them  as  a  nation  that  will  get  a  republic 
immediately.  I  have  made  tracts  with  Henry  George 
ideas  in  them.  I  have  circulated  a  great  many. 
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There  has  been  much  Bolshevism  in  China  and  the 
government  has  had  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  mobs 
down,  but  lately  they  have  been  fighting  among  them- 
selves. It  is  hard  for  them  to  unite.  Supposing  they 
did  unite,  95%  of  absolute  illiteracy  is  a  problem  requir- 
ing a  process  of  education  through  generations,  so  we  can 
not  be  too  optimistic,  but  only  hope  that  slow,  Christian- 
izing education  will  have  its  effect. 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  missionary 
preaching  this  worldliness  as  well  as  other  worldliness. 

Today  I  received  a  cable  as  follows : 

British  United  Committee  and  International  Union 
for  Land  Values  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  send  fraternal 
greetings  to  American  brethren  and  ask  Senator  Hennessy 
to  tell  inspiring  story  of  world  progress. — JOHN  PAUL. 

Senator  Hennessy  stepped  on  the  shore  of  America 
three  hours  ago.  Will  you,  Senator  Hennessy,  answer 
this  question? 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  you  good  tidings  of  the 
progress  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Henry  George  in  coun- 
tries across  the  sea.  On  the  night  before  I  boarded  the  ship 
which  landed  me  in  New  York  today,  I  was  privileged  to 
address  a  fine  gathering  of  the  Liverpool  League  for  Land 
Value  Taxation,  which  was  to  me  a  most  inspiring  culmina- 
tion of  a  series  of  meetings  that  I  had  participated  in  during 
the  last  month.  The  significant  thing  about  this  Liverpool 
meeting  in  particular,  as  about  others,  was  the  presence 
of  so  many  young  men,  and  the  speeches  that  some  of  them 
made;  speeches  not  only  informed  with  the  whole  philos- 
ophy and  economics  of  Henry  George,  but  filled  with 
zeal  and  determination  to  go  forward  with  the  work.  This 
fine  spirit  was  especially  illustrated  to  me  by  my  contacts 
with  the  talented  young  vice-president  of  the  League, 
J.  H.  Eastwood,  who  is  blessed  with  a  beautiful,  charming, 
and  highly  intelligent  young  wife,  who  is  as  keen  a  Georg- 
ist  as  her  husband.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastwood,  on  their 
holidays  and  at  other  times,  make  bicycle  and  tramping 
journeys  through  the  surrounding  countryside,  putting 
up  on  roadside  rocks  or  other  exposed  places  attractive 
posters  advising  the  passer-by  to  read  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  by  Henry  George.  As  a  result  of  a  recent  holi- 
day trip  through  Wales  by  this  young  couple,  many  copies 
of  a  cheap  edition  of  the  book  have  been  sold  by  the  Liver- 
pool League. 

My  journey  to  Europe  this  year  was  undertaken,  as 
most  of  you  may  know,  to  consult  at  Copenhagen  with 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  relative 
to  our  international  work,  and  especially  to  determine 
the  question  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  interna- 
tional conference.  I  travelled  from  New  York  by  a 
Scandinavian  steamer  that  stopped  for  18  hours  at  Oslo, 
the  capital  of  Norway.  There  I  was  taken  off  the  ship 
by  a  group  of  active  Henry  George  men,  some  of  whom 


had  attended  the  Copenhagen  conference  of  last  year. 
I  found  them  keen  for  the  work  of  our  Union,  and  they 
showed  me  with  pride  a  copy  of  our  Memorandum  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva,  which 
is  now  circulating  in  the  Norwegian  language  as  well  as 
in  seven  other  European  languages.  Since  last  year  they 
have  formed  a  Norwegian  League  for  Land  Value  Taxa- 
tion and  Free  Trade,  and  have  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  a  quarterly  journal.  Incidentally,  they  showed 
me  with  pride  a  really  beautiful  monument  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  erected  in  one  of  the  City  Parks.  These  Norse- 
men are  a  liberty  loving  people,  and  we  may  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  a  public  monu- 
ment to  that  international  democrat  and  lover  of  men, 
Henry  George. 

From  Oslo  I  went  to  Copenhagen  for  the  formal  meet- 
ing of  our  committee,  where  were  assembled  the  secre- 
taries, Folke  and  Brink,  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Danish 
movement,  Madsen,  of  the  British  Secretariat,  who  is  the 
linguist  of  our  Union,  Ashley  Mitchell,  the  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Otto  Karutz,  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Paul  Dane,  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  representatives  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  discussions  relative  to  the  next 
International  Conference.  Letters  of  encouragement  and 
advice  were  read  from  the  French,  Austrian,  Spanish  and 
Greek  members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  from  Louis 
F.  Post,  Mrs.  deMille,  Mr.  Leubuscher,  Dr.  Milliken 
and  Chester  C.  Platt  of  the  Committee  membership  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  After  a  full  canvas  of  the  views  express- 
ed, the  decision  as  to  the  time  for  holding  the  next  confer- 
ence was  all  but  unanimously  settled.  The  Conference 
will  be  held  during  the  last  week  in  July,  1929.  Great 
diversity  of  opinion  developed  as  to  the  place  for  the  Con- 
ference, finally  ending  in  a  sort  of  deadlock  between 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  The 
President  was  authorized,  after  consultation  with  prom- 
inent supporters  of  the  Union  in  Germany,  England 
and  Scotland,  to  announce  the  place  determined  upon  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  his  return  to  America. 

Well,  I  have  talked  with  our  friends  in  Germany  and 
England  and  Scotland,  since  I  left  Denmark,  and  I  have 
had  talks  with  American  members  of  the  Committee 
and  may  now  tell  you  that  the  next  Conference  of 
the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
Free  Trade  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  during  the  last  week 
of  July,  1929.  Already  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will 
be,  in  point  of  numbers  and  of  nationalities  represented, 
the  greatest  gathering  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George 
ever  assembled.  I  hope  you  all  will  determine  here  and 
now  to  be  at  that  conference.  Commence  to  plan  for  it 
tomorrow.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  Edinburgh,  which 
I  visited  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  historically  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  It  is 
worth  a  visit  for  itself  alone,  aside  from  the  happiness  and 
inspiration  you  will  get  from  four  days  of  association  with 
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lovers  of  justice  and  liberty  who  will  come  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

But  to  get  back  to  Copenhagen  again.  Besides  our 
Committee  meetings  there  last  month,  there  were  three 
interesting  events.  The  first  was  a  well-attended  public 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  Henry  George,  well  reported  by 
the  press.  A  feature  of  this  reporting  was  the  publication 
verbatim  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  page  in  the  Politiken, 
the  leading  liberal  daily  paper  of  Denmark,  of  the  address 
made  by  the  President  of  our  Union.  This  address  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  failure  of  the  Economic  Conference  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  deal  with  the  obvious  causes  of  in- 
dustrial depression  and  the  unemployment  of  millions 
of  people  on  the  European  continent.  Before  adjourn- 
ment, the  committee  on  motion  of  Mr.  Folke,  a  Dane, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Otto  Karutz,  a  German,  adopted  a  res- 
olution which  was  published  in  the  Danish  press,  of  which 
this  is  a  translation: 

"Whereas  the  failure  of  the  recent  Economic  Confer- 
ence of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  to  offer  any  solu- 
tion of  the  economic  difficulties  which  are  contributing 
to  the  misery  of  millions  of  European  peoples  through 
denial  of  free  opportunities  both  for  capital  and  labor, 
and  which  threaten  the  permanence  of  world  peace, 

"Be  it  resolved  that,  more  than  ever  before  in  history, 
it  is  needed  that  all  friends  of  peace  and  economic  freedom 
throughout  the  world  should  be  awakened  to  the  dangers 
of  the  existing  situation,  which  might  easily  lead,  through 
the  horrors  of  class  war,  to  the  approach  of  catastrophe 
to  orderly  social  development  in  all  civilized  countries. 

"We  appeal,  therefore,  to  our  friends  and  associates 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  renew  their  labors  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  social  order  that  may  insure  peace  and  pros- 
perity through  the  destruction  of  unjust  private  monopoly, 
wherever  it  exists.  This,  we  believe,  can  only  be  brought 
about  through  the  adoption  by  the  nations  of  the  policies 
advocated  by  this  Union — the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
and  Free  Trade,  as  taught  by  Henry  George." 

Another  interesting  event  was  the  demonstration  made 
for  us  by  the  heads  of  the  government  land  valuation 
department  of  the  completeness  and  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  system  by  which  the  land  of  Denmark,  both  urban 
and  rural,  is  now  being  assessed  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, both  national  and  municipal.  The  governmental 
machinery  in  Denmark,  in  the  shape  of  land  value  maps, 
for  an  application  and  exemplification  of  the  theories  of 
Henry  George,  appears  now  to  be  working  on  a  scale  of 
completeness  unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  reflection  that  came  forcibly  to  me  in  this  connec- 
tion was  that  if  you  want  this  sort  of  work  done  with  in- 
telligence and  integrity  you  must  put  Henry  George  men 
on  the  job;  for  the  two  government  officials  most  respons- 
ible for  the  perfection  of  the  land  valuation  system  of 
Denmark  are  K.  J.  Kristensen  and  Abel  Brink,  both  of 
them  disciples  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Jakob  Lange;  both  of 
them  unblushing  and  undisguised  Single  Taxers.  And  it 
made  me  think  how  much  we  in  this  country  are  in- 
debted to  our  own  Lawson  Purdy  for  the  system  inaug- 


urated by  him  during  his  splendid  public  service  in  (his 
city,  under  which  more  land  value  is  now  collected  for 
public  purposes  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  third  most  interesting  event  of  my  visit  to  Denmark 
this  year  was  the  public  meeting  at  Aarhus,  the  second 
city  of  the  countiy,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Glasgow 
of  Denmark,  because  of  the  devoted  and  militant  group 
of  Henry  George  people  to  be  found  there.  It  was  a 
crowded  meeting,  full  of  vim  and  spirit,  electric  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  and  Land  Value 
Taxation. 

From  Aarhus,  we  set  out  for  Hamburg,  and  on  the  rail- 
road train  that  took  us  toward  Germany,  ran  into  a  happy 
incident  of  real  significance.  With  me  were  travelling 
Madsen  and  Mitchell  from  England,  and  Dr.  Dane  from 
Australia.  We  were  joined  on  the  way  by  Dr.  Karutz, 
of  Berlin,  who  had  been  visiting  Dr.  Lange's  home  city 
of  Odense.  He  told  us  that  one  of  the  passengers  on  the 
train  was  Mr.  Bramsnaes,  the  late  Finance  Minister  of 
Denmark,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  at  Paris.  Mr.  Bramsnaes, 
whom  I  met  at  Copenhagen  last  year,  graciously  accepted 
an  invitation  to  join  our  party.  He  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  our  Memorandum  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Economic  Conference  last  May,  and  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  see  that  it  was  distributed  at  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meeting  at  Paris.  Secretary  Madsen  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  to  John  Paul  at  London,  and  300  copies 
of  our  Memorandum  each  in  German,  French  and  English 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  Paris. 

At  Hamburg  we  were  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  group 
of  friends,  and  here  also  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  chief  exponents  of  our  policy,  es- 
pecially Paletta,  Schar,  Swartz  and  Karutz,  are  all  young 
and  intellectually  able  and  scholarly  men.  Here,  also, 
besides  conferences,  there  was  a  good  public  meeting  well 
reported  in  the  local  newspapers. 

Our  next  journey  was  through  Germany  and  Holland 
and  across  a  stormy  North  Sea  to  England,  where  John  Paul 
had  assembled  the  veterans  of  the  United  Committee  to 
meet  us  at  London,  including  W.  E.  Jacobs,  Charles  E. 
Crompton,  Rev.  Mervyn  Stewart,  Fred  Verinder,  and 
F.  C.  R.  Douglass,  the  able  draftsman  of  our  now  classic 
Geneva  Memorandum.  The  feeling  unanimously  ex- 
pressed at  this  meeting  was  that  the  present  circumstances 
of  public  and  economic  life  in  Great  Britain  are  rapidly 
forcing  our  policies  into  the  realm  of  practical  politics 
in  that  country  as  never  before.  The  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  business  depression,  of  unemployment,  of 
housing,  and  of  taxation,  ate  acute,ly  visible  all  over  the 
place,  to  use  a  British  expression.  The  Tory  government, 
despite  its  nominally  large  majority  in  parliament,  is  plainly 
losing  ground,  as  a  result  of  attacks  from  within  as  from 
without,  and  it  seems  entirely  likely  that  a  general  elec- 
tion may  be  forced  some  time  during  the  coming  year. 
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There  are  active  groups  of  our  friends  working  within  both 
the  Liberal  and  the  Labor  parties.  Each  of  these  parties 
will  contend  for  the  control  of  the  next  Government. 
Each  is  now  pledged  to  advances  along  the  line  of  land 
value  taxation,  in  a  way  that  must  inevitably  force  poli- 
tical discussion  toward  the  very  fundamentals  taught  by 
Henry  George. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  situation  that  I 
could  discern  was  the  sadly  inadequate  financial  resources 
of  the  United  Committee,  due  to  the  death  of  some  generous 
supporters  within  recent  years  and  the  bad  trade  condi- 
tions in  the  country  that  have  forced  further  reductions 
of  the  income  of  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  at 
Tothill  Street,  which  is  now  also  the  headquarters  of  our 
International  Union.  In  organizing  this  international 
work  at  Copenhagen  last  year,  I  find  that  we  builded 
better  than  we  knew,  for  it  has  brought  to  the  office  in 
England  a  burden  of  work  and  of  correspondence  in  many 
languages  with  followers  of  our  cause  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  those 
able  and  devoted  men,  John  IPaul  and  Arthur  Madsen, 
and  their  small  staff.  A  close  study  of  the  situation  moved 
me  to  make  certain  pledges  of  definite  financial  support 
for  the  International  work  during  the  coming  year,  which 
I  will  confidently  rely  upon  our  friends  in  this  country  to 
help  me  to  redeem. 

From  London  I  went  to  Keighly  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Ashley  Mitchell,  Charles  Smithson,  and  Fred  Skirrow 
had  organized  a  splendid  meeting  at  which  again  I  was 
made  happy  by  finding  many  young  and  able  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  spreading  the  light. 

Then  I  moved  over  the  Scottish  border  into  the  country 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  holds  some  of  the  most  loyal, 
determined  and  uncompromising  followers  of  Henry 
George  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  After  helpful 
conferences  with  a  group  of  Edinburgh  friends,  I  went 
on  to  Glasgow,  to  be  greeted  by  a  meeting  which  in  point 
of  numbers  and  enthusiasm  exceeded  anything  experienced 
in  Great  Britain.  It  was  presided  over  by  Bailie  Peter 
Burt,  a  highly  respected  and  successful  manufacturer  of 
the  city,  who  has  been  connected  with  its  public  life  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Burt,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  des- 
pite his  70  years,  is  one  of  the  narrowing  circle  of  men 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Henry  George 
during  his  life  time,  and  has  been  loyal  and  faithful  through- 
out the  years.  He  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Scottish 
movement,  a  fine  and  respected  figure  in  the  business  and 
public  life  of  the  city.  Through  his  influence  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  was  the  luncheon  guest 
of  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  City,  a  number  of  the  promin- 
ent city  councilmen  being  invited  to  meet  me  at  that  func- 
tion. Among  many  fine  speeches  made  at  that  public 
Glasgow  meeting,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  one  by  that 
old  veteran,  Richard  McGhee,  ex-M.  P.  and  old  time 


friend  of  Henry  George  and  his  family,  now  in  his  77th 
year  and  still  active  in  the  cause. 

At  Manchester,  where  I  spoke  on  the  evening  follow- 
ing Glasgow,  there  was  another  fine  gathering  with  much 
of  the  spirit  of  youth  and  vim  in  the  proceedings.  One 
of  the  best  speeches  made  at  this  meeting  was  by  another 
gentleman  named  Eastwood,  a  town  councillor  of  Bolton, 
and  official  secretary  and  organizer  of  the  Labor  Party 
which  has  declared  for  Land  Value  Taxation.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  perhaps  the  most  influential  paper  in 
Great  Britain,  in  connection  with  this  meeting,  devoted 
a  column  to  an  interview  with  your  speaker  of  this  even- 
ing. 

From  Manchester,  I  went  to  Liverpool  for  the  final 
meeting  to  which  I  have  referred,  before  my  departure 
on  the  steamer  for  New  York.  A  feature  of  this  meeting 
was  an  optimistic  little  speech  by  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  movement  in  our  own  country,  James  Malcolm,  of 
Albany,  who  returned  to  this  country  on  the  same  ship 
with  me. 

A  warm  hearted  group  of  English  people,  led  by  John 
Paul,  came  down  to  the  pier  to  wish  us  God  Speed  on  the 
homeward  journey,  and  to  ask  me  to  deliver  messages 
of  good  cheer  and  affection  to  Mrs.  deMille  and  other 
American  friends.  I  thought  as  I  left  them  what  a  fine 
lot  of  men  and  women  are  following  the  gospel  of  Henry 
George,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland  but  every- 
where in  the  world.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  other 
movement  or  mission  in  the  world  that  can  boast  of  so 
many  fine  and  unselfish  spirits;  men  and  women  who  have 
been  brought  to  see  the  vision  of  a  better  day  for  all  human- 
ity and  who  follow  it  loyally  and  unselfishly — because 
they  can't  help  themselves.  This  International  Union 
of  ours  is  now  helping  to  seek  them  out  in  every  civilized 
land,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  common  sympathy 
for  common  effort  for  the  common  good. 

I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by  reading  in  our  London 
office  some  of  the  letters  that  have  come  in  during  the  last 
year,  especially  since  the  circulation  of  our  Geneva  Docu- 
ment. We  have  found  new  and  helpful  points  of  contact 
in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  elsewhere. 
From  a  long  letter  that  came  recently  from  Carl  Marfels, 
a  noted  watch  manufacturer  of  Heidelberg,  let  me  quote 
this:  "It  would  have  been  a  great  happiness  to  meet 
your  leading  men,  for  you  have  done  me  extraordinary 
pleasure  by  letting  me  see  how  actively  and  how  rightly 
you  take  hold  of  our  question.  I  was  quite  in  despair 
when  I  saw  how  the  German  Land  Reformers  had  gone 
in  a  wrong  direction  and  were  spending  their  forces  on 
side  issues.  They  seem  to  avoid  Henry  George's  name 
deliberately.  I  began  to  give  up  hope  of  human  progress 
and  even  to  be  bitter  when  I  thought  about  the  way  in 
which  the  sublime  thoughts  of  George  had  been  so  ob- 
scured and  "Progress  and  Poverty"  itself  had  seemingly 
been  written  in  vain.  I  thank  God  that  my  faith  has  been 
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restored,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  liappy  it  lias  made 
me  to  see  what  able,  alert  and  devoted  people  you  have 
to  lead  the  movement.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  thoughts  of  Henry  George  can  never  be  lost!" 

I,  too,  have  come  to  the  conviction,  my  friends,  not 
only  that  the  great  thoughts  of  Henry  George  can  never 
be  lost,  but  that  they  are  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
influence  the  thinking  of  the  world  and  the  action  of  govern- 
ments as  never  before  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was 
published  49  years  ago.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  when  a 
great  educational  leader  like  Prof.  John  Dewey  (who,  I 
find,  is  respected  in  Europe  as  he  is  here)  should  publicly 
rate  Henry  George  as  among  the  great  social  philosophers  of 
all  history,  while  commending  his  simple  and  practical 
plan  for  restoring  justice  and  prosperity  to  a  troubled 
world  by  liberating  labor  and  capital  from  the  shackles 
which  now  bind  them.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  when 
the  Economic  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations  last 
May  should  discover  and  declare,  however  timidly,  that 
the  misery  of  millions  of  people  on  the  European  con- 
tinent was  the  result  of  the  shackles  that  selfish  and 
ignorant  statesmanship  had  created  to  interfere  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Plainly  the  world  needs  the  wisdom  and  the  sanity 
of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  Philosophy  has  been 
defined  as  critical  and  reflective  thinking.  No  other  man 
in  the  world's  history  has  ever  produced  a  message  relating 
to  the  constitution  and  maintenance  of  just  social  relations 
for  the  human  family  which  has  been  marked  by  such 
critical  and  reflective  thinking  as  that  which  Henry  George 
has  given  us.  In  it,  to  quote  the  happy  phrase  of  Prof. 
Dewey,  we  find  "the  analysis  of  the  scientist  combined 
with  the  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  a  great  lover  of 
mankind." 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  philosophy,  in  the  minds  of 
the  leaders  of  men,  or  the  unwillingness  to  apply  it,  that 
is  responsible  for  the  great  social  ills  of  the  world  today. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  thought  by  a  further  reference 
to  that  Economic  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations 
last  May,  to  which  our  International  Union  submitted, 
without  visible  results,  a  respectful  and  dignified  Memo- 
randum demonstrating  "The  Interdependence  of  the 
Economic  Causes  of  War  and  of  Industrial  Depression." 

The  Conference  had  been  called  into  being  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  League  Assembly  to  search  out  the  economic 
ills  of  the  world  (and  especially  of  Europe)  and  to  offer 
recommendations  for  their  cure.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  diagnosis.  The  sources  of  the  troubles  of  Europe 
were  plain  enough.  It  was  revealed  that  as  a  result  of  the 
new  political  nationalities  set  up  by  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
there  are  now  27  frontier  obstructions  to  trade,  where 
only  20  existed  in  1914.  There  are  6000  more  miles  of 
traffic  barriers  than  there  used  to  be.  One  of  the  unani- 
mous conclusions  of  the  Conference  was  expressed  in  these 
words : 


"The  obstacles  of  all  kinds  placed  on  the  circulation  of 
goods  and  capital  have  had  deplorable  results,  by  hamper- 
ing the  normal  play  of  competition  and  by  imperilling  both 
the  essential  supplies  of  some  nations  and  the  not  less  in- 
dispensable markets  of  others." 

Reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Theunis  of  Belgium,  declared,  in  effect,  that 
they  had  uncovered  the  fundamental  source  of  Europe's 
economic  misfortunes.  He  expressed  it  concretely  in 
these  words: 

"  The  main  trouble  now  is  neither  any  material  shortage 
of  the  resources  of  nature  nor  any  inadequacy  in  man's  power 
to  exploit  them.  It  is  all,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  malad- 
justment, not  an  insufficient  production  capacity,  but  a  series 
of  impediments  to  the  full  utilization  of  that  capacity.  The 
main  obstacles  to  economic  revival  have  been  the  hindrances 
opposed  to  the  free  flow  of  labor,  capital  and  goods." 

These  statements  helped  to  account  for  the  facts  stated 
at  the  Conference  that  there  are  ten  million  workers  out 
of  employment  in  Europe,  and  the  governments,  eight 
years  after  the  War  that  was  to  end  War,  are  raising  by  taxa- 
tion and  spending  two  and  a  quarter  billion  of  dollars 
annually  to  maintain  the  machinery  of  war. 

Well,  the  penalties  that  the  world  must  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  guidance  of  leaders  who  cannot  lead  be- 
cause they  have  no  philosophy,  were  revealed  by  the 
action  of  the  statesmen  in  concluding  this  Economic  Con- 
ference. The  social  disease  had  been  accurately  diagnosed. 
The  economic  life  of  a  continent  was  crippled  and  bound 
in  shackles.  The  remedy,  plainly,  was  Freedom.  But 
all  that  the  Conference  felt  moved  to  do  about  it  was  to 
feebly  recommend  that  tariff  barriers  be  made  no  higher. 

In  a  word,  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  a  failure,  and  Europe  with  its  27  hostile  trade 
frontiers,  is  left  to  the  policies  that  serve  only  to  increase 
human  misery,  while  sowing  the  seeds  of  new  national 
animosities  and  new  wars. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  interna- 
tional politics,  although  it  may  not  have  been  noticed  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  was  the  recent  resignation  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  from  the  British  Cabinet,  which  involved 
his  retirement  from  official  connection  with  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Covenant,  and  a  sincere  and  devoted  champion  of  the 
League  since  its  inception.  In  spite  of  his  aristocratic 
lineage  and  Tory  party  affiliations,  I  believe  he  is  respected 
in  England  by  men  of  all  parties  for  his  patriotism,  his 
sincerity  and  his  constant  efforts  to  find  a  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  world  peace.  There  is  almost 
a  note  of  despair  in  his  letter  of  resignation  which  seems 
to  have  been  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  Geneva — perhaps  to  some  extent 
by  the  futility  of  the  Economic  Conference.  In  his  letter 
to  Premier  Baldwin  he  strikes  this  solemn  note: 
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"/  believe  that  a  general  reduction  and  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  on  that 
peace  depends  not  only  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  even  that  of  European  civilization  itself." 

To  the  followers  of  Henry  George  it  must  seem  that  the 
trouble  with  Lord  Cecil  and  with  other  sincere  men  who 
are  seeking  the  way  to  world  peace,  is  the  lack  of  a  philos- 
ophy, the  absence  of  the  faculty  for  critical  and  reflective 
thinking.  It  seems  to  us  the  very  height  of  futility  to  seek 
the  road  to  disarmament  through  such  a  Conference  as  we 
have  witnessed  at  Geneva;  meticulous  discussions  by  un- 
informed and  professional  warriors  relative  to  the  number 
of  battleships  more  or  less,  or  the  length  and  tonnage  of 
the  armed  cruisers  that  this  or  that  nation  is  to  be  permitted 
to  maintain.  It  all  seems  like  children  playing  a  game  of 
Peace  or  War,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  next  world  war  will  be  fought  not  by  battle- 
ships or  massed  armies,  but  out  of  the  sky  by  death-dealing 
explosives  and  chemicals  rained  down  upon  helpless  civilian 
populations. 

That  critical  and  reflective  thinking  which  is  philosophy 
would  teach  statesmen  that  wars  will  end  only  when  the  causes 
that  lead  to  wars  are  ended  and  that  these  causes,  as  our 
International  Union  is  seeking  to  make  plain  to  the  world, 
are  economic  in  their  character.  We  must  seek  disarma- 
ment in  men's  minds.  We  believe  that  if  lasting  peace 
between  nations  is  to  be  maintained,  if  contentment  and 
happiness  are  to  come  to  the  distressed  peoples  of  the  Earth, 
these  ends  are  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  formulas,  or  by 
the  most  solemn  of  covenants  and  treaties  that  unen- 
lightened statesmanship  can  bring  about.  So  long  as 
greed  and  selfishness  and  passion  and  ignorance  are  allowed 
to  rule  the  nations  of  the  world,  covenants  and  treaties 
may  be  broken  as  easily  as  they  are  made.  Gestures  of 
worthy  intention  and  good-will  like  that  of  Locarno  are 
not  sufficient  while  the  conditions  that  make  for  ill-will 
still  remain  to  menace  mankind  with  the  shadows  of  new 
world  wars. 

Mr.  Leubuscher:  The  pleasantest  recollection  of  my 
visit  at  Copenhagen  is  that  of  introducing  my  wife  to  Jakob 
Lange  and  she  said,  "  Why  that  is  my  maiden  name — and 
so  I  can  claim  kinship  with  Jakob  Lange." 

Dr.  Jakob  E.  Lange  who  will  now  address  you,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  great  high-school  system  of  Denmark,  which 
is  an  example  to  all  the  world,  where  they  teach  practical 
things.  He  is  the  translator  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
into  Danish. 

ADDRESS  OF  JAKOB  E.  LANGE,  OF  DENMARK 
I  know  that  in  selecting  this  subject  for  my  lecture, 
Henry  George  and  Denmark,  I  unite  something  grand 
with  something  very  small.  Still  I  do  it  because  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  influence  our  great  leader  has  had  upon 
the  life  of  Denmark,  and  because  our  experience  may  tell 
you  something  in  what  ways  and  by  what  means  the  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  may  be  carried  all  over  the  world. 


When  you  compare  the  two  great  minds  within  social 
economics  for  the  last  seventy  years  (the  only  two  ones 
that  can  be  compared),  Karl  Marx  and  Henry  George, 
you  will  see  a  remarkable  difference,  and  you  will  find  the 
reason  for  it  not  so  much  in  the  personality  of  the  men 
as  in  the  conditions  of  the  times.     Most  of  you  know  that 
when  Karl  Marx  was  quite  a  young  man  he  wrote  (in  1848) 
the   famous    "  Communist   Manifesto."     The   first    thing 
in  this  Manifesto  that  he  says  to  the  proletariat  of  all 
countries  is—"  You  must  nationalize  rent,  take  over  land 
values.     This  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  World."     But 
then  Karl  Marx  went  to  England  and  never  came  back  to 
his  own  country.     He  lived  in  England  and  what  did  he 
see  there?     He  saw  a  great  country  whose  millions  had  lost 
their  land,  and  had  lost  at  the  same  time  any  initiative. 
When   Karl   Marx  wrote   "  Das  Kapital  "  he,  therefore, 
instead  of  beginning  with  man  and  nature,  always  sees  the 
beginning  of  everything  in  the  capitalist,  the  employer. 
"  A  capitalist,  who  owns  20,000  pounds,  builds  a  factory, 
installs  machinery  and   hires  some  men."     That  is  how 
he  sees  things  and  from  that  standpoint,  from  that  experi- 
ence, he  built  up  his  whole  philosophy  and  ended  by  creating 
a  universal  state-capitalism  which  is  now  called  Socialism. 
When  Henry  George,  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  looked 
out  on  the  world,  he  looked  out  on  Young  America.     He 
did  not  see  the  capitalist  building  houses,  putting  in  machin- 
ery and  hiring  men.     That  great  spectacle,  that  wonderful 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  conquering  of  America, 
was  not  done  either  by  capitalists  or  by  government  officials; 
it  was  done  by  John  Smith  and  Jim  Jones  and  many  others 
from  many  countries.     It  was  done  with  a  plow,  a  sack  of 
wheat  and  a  team,  but  everywhere,  wherever  it  was  done, 
on  the  prairies  or  in  the  woods,  it  was  a  man  who  worked 
with  or  without  capital — chiefly  without — but  with  the 
land,  and  who  succeeded  roughly  in  creating  out  of  the 
wilderness,  if  not  a  rose  garden,  at  least  a  corn-field. 

When  Henry  George  built  up  his  social  economics  on  this 
foundation,  he  had  to  begin — was  forced  to  begin — with 
land  and  labor.  He  did  not  look  out  upon  proletarians; 
he  looked  out  upon  men  who  had  not  lost  initiative,  and  he 
saw  that  if  we  could  re-create  this  easy  access  to  nature  in 
America,  the  World,  following  this  example,  would  not 
only  be  a  corn-field  but  a  rose-garden. 

Whenever  and  wherever  you  find  a  'country  where  some 
of  the  same  spirit  of  independence  exists  in  the  common 
man,  as  it  did  in  America  at  the  time  of  Henry  George,  you 
have  the  right  field  for  sowing  the  seed.  And  because  in 
my  country  some  of  this  spirit  to  some  extent  existed  among 
my  countrymen,  even  the  lowliest,  the  seed  would  take 
root  there  and  germinate,  although  occasionally  it  would 
fall  among  thorns  and  stones. 

Denmark  is  different  fiom  most  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  in  that  the  people  never  lost  the  land.  Espe- 
cially when  compared  with  England  you  see  this  great 
difference,  that  by  laws  dating  back  several  hundred  years 
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it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  unite  two  or  more  family- 
farms  in  order  to  cieate  big  manorial  properties,  and  we 
never  experienced  the  great  enclosures  by  which  the  peas- 
antry and  yeomanry  of  England  were  annihilated.  While 
England  preserved  pheasants,  we  took  care  of  our  peasants. 
And  when  the  first  dawn  appeared  on  the  European 
horizon,  when  those  French  philosophers  (the  Physiocrats) 
who  invented  the  term  "  Single  Tax  "  about  1760 — when 
their  ideas  overran  Europe  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  only 
place  where  their  ideas  struck  root  to  germinate  and  pro- 
duce practical  results  was  in  Denmark  where  by  the  in- 
fluence of  these  ideas  the  peasants  were  liberated  and  were 
given  such  conditions  on  the  land  that  they  were  enabled 
to  build  for  the  future;  they  had  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation.  And  they  rapidly  began  to 
do  that.  So  you  can  go  more  than  one  hundred  years  back 
and  see  that  the  ideas  of  the  Single  Tax  were  actually 
arising  in  Denmark. 

And  so  with  Free  Trade — not  in  that  clear  and  absolute 
form  in  which  our  great  leader  presented  it  to  the  world, 
but  in  the  limited  form  advocated  by  Cobden  and  Bright. 
It  opened  up  to  us  the  best  market  in  the  world.  And  the 
Danish  peasant-farmer,  just  started  on  his  uphill  course, 
here  found  his  future — the  possibility  for  doing  his  best. 
And  very  soon  after,  having  realized  this,  he  went  in  for 
that  purpose  and  attained  if  not  actually  to  the  leader- 
ship in  farming,  at  least  to  a  place  in  the  front. 

Other  conditions  which  I  shall  not  here  at  this  late  hour 
speak  of  in  detail,  stirred  up  new  problems  and  were  intro- 
duced among  the  farmers.  Europe  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  dire  need  under  which  other  countries  than  Denmark 
almost  lost  their  commercial  and  financial  balance.  You 
know  how  in  the  seventies,  America,  especially  the  broad 
Middle  West,  began  to  send  over  by  cheap  transportation, 
cheap  corn,  cheap  wheat,  and  the  European  farmers  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Now  our  cousins,  they  said,  send 
us  wheat  and  other  things  from  these  broad  acres  at  prices 
which  will  not  suffice  for  what  we  can  raise  on  our  limited 
strips  of  land.  What  are  we  to  do?  In  Germany  Bismarck 
by  a  master-stroke  of  what  you  may  call  "  policy,"  united 
the  great  landowners'  interests  and  the  new  capitalistic 
manufacturers' interests,  "yunkers  and  smokestack-barons." 
The  small  landowners  followed  the  lead  of  the  big  ones  and 
consequently  Germany  was  given  over  to  that  policy  mis- 
named protection. 

In  England  they  did  not  dare  to  do  that,  and  the  farmers 
let  their  hands  sink  down.  They  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  even  now  except  sell  the  land  for  golf-links 
to  rich  Americans. 

But  in  Denmark  we  did  otherwise.  Not  because  we 
had  keener  minds,  but  because  we  were  Democrats,  and 
did  not  want  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  big  landowner  and 
capitalist.  As  soon  as  our  big  landowners  said  protection, 
we  said  free  trade.  But  we  had  to  say  something  more. 
So  we  said:  Why  shouldn't  we  use  this  cheap  corn,  cheap 


wheat  and  cheap  grain  for  feeding  hogs,  for  producing 
milk  and  butter  for  the  use  of  our  other  cousins  beyond 
the  North  Sea?  Plain  thinking  for  the  common  man. 
Not  philosophy — just  plain  thinking.  And  when  we 
began  to  put  into  operation  this  plan  we  did  it  on  straight 
democratic  lines.  Those  engaged  in  a  political  war  with 
the  great  landowners  and  capitalists  became  democratic 
cooperators,  and  that  is  why  Danish  cooperation  was  a 
success,  built  on  the  theory  that  we  must  all  do  our  best. 
Cooperation  and  this  new  form  of  agriculture  worked  well 
together,  but  this  created  a  new  phase  of  the  land  problem. 
We  had  kept  by  wise  policies  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry  and  the  farmers.  We  had  through  the 
nineteenth  century  made  them  proprietors,  and  conse- 
quently to  these  farmers  the  land  problem  did  not  exist 
in  an  acute  phase  for  them.  But  now  there  had  come 
into  being  a  new  strata:  the  landless  or  quagi-landless 
farmer,  the  owner  of  three,  four,  five  or  ten  acres.  Here 
was  the  new  land  question  in  Denmark.  The  keenest 
minds  saw  that  problem.  The  way  some  people  thought 
it  would  be  solved  (especially  from  the  aristocratic  stand- 
point) was  by  advising  them  to  immigrate  to  America. 
"There  is  plenty  of  land  over  there,"  they  said.  But  of 
course  this  is  not  the  true  solution  and  even  if  it  were  then 
it  is  not  today,  when  America  is  practically  closed  to  the 
common  man.  And  naturally  this  forced  to  the  front 
the  claim  for  a  new  and  better  solution :  That  of  settling 
them  on  the  land  of  Denmark  to  create  the  "  New  America" 
at  home. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  practically  possible  to  solve 
it  to  a  certain  extent  because  under  intensive  cultivation 
even  some  few  acres  might  be  of  value  and  the  man  who 
had  only  five  or  six  acres  began  to  think  of  becoming  a 
farmer,  not  only  a  farm  laborer.  He  knew  that  even  if  he  had 
only  one  horse  and  two  cows  he  was  just  as  well  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  as  the  man  with  one  hundred  cows. 
Naturally  there  also  the  question  arose:  How  can  the 
landless  get  land  and  how  can  the  quasi-landless  get  land? 
This  happened  almost  at  the  same  time  that  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  was  translated  into  Danish,  not  only  the  book 
but  the  ideas.  And  I  must  say  that  those  followers  of 
Henry  George  who  managed  to  introduce  this  philosophy 
among  the  small  holders  of  Denmark  (I  refer  especially 
to  Mr.  Berthelsen),  by  a  masterstroke  introduced  at  the 
right  moment  the  right  ideas  within  the  right  group  of  men. 
The  small  holders  of  Denmark  became  the  stout  supporters 
of  land  value  taxation  and  free  trade,  and  this  is  the 
strength  of  the  Danish  Georgism.  This  is  what  prevented 
the  movement  among  the  small  holders  from  degenerating 
into  a  class  movement,  but  broadened  it  to  universal  im- 
portance so  that  it  even  stamped  to  a  very  large  extent 
Danish  politics  and  legislation. 

Here  lies  the  chief  difference  between  Denmark  and 
other  countries  in  Europe  where  the  ideas  of  Henry  George 
are  known.  With  us  they  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  broadest 
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strata.  We  have  not  gone  very  far,  but  we  have  a  good 
valuation  system.  We  have  got  perhaps  the  best  valua- 
tion. We  do  not  hear  any  more  the  words — "it  is  impos- 
sible to  value  the  land."  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
knows  that  it  is  easier  to  value  land  correctly  than  to 
value  improvements.  In  attaining  to  this  it  was  a  great 
help  to  us  that  we  have  had  a  kind  of  land  valuation  in 
Denmark  for  200  years,  so  that  in  Denmark  you  can  ask 
in  any  registration  office,  "What  is  the  taxable  apprecia- 
tion of  this  bit  of  land  since  1688,"  and  the  officer  can  tell 
you  on  a  map  that  "that  square  is  three  acres  and  a  half, 
and  is  valued  at  so  much." 

We  also  have  more  free  trade  and  more  free  traders  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  we  have  absolutely 
stopped  any  deal  between  capital  and  organized  indus- 
trial labor  in  introducing  during  these  difficult  times  more 
protection.  A  policy  in  the  direction  of  more  protection 
cannot  be  carried  because  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was 
translated  thirty  years  ago! 

We  have  adopted  a  certain  amount  of  land  value  taxa- 
tion, but  besides  this  we  also  introduced  the  right  principle 
in  another  way.  When  we  cut  up  some  of  the  overgrown 
family-estates,  we  transformed  them  into  a  kind  of  prac- 
tical Henry  George  settlement,  by  not  selling  the  land, 
nor  leasing  it,  but  giving  it  to  the  men  as  proprietors  (they 
become  proprietary  farmers  like  the  rest  of  us) ,  but  we  tell 
them  "the  land  value  you  cannot  touch."  "You  will 
have  to  pay  interest  forever — 4J^,%  on  the  value  of  the  bare 
land."  We  have  divided  the  proprietary  rights  in  two — 
the  land  belongs  to  the  worker,  the  land  value  belongs 
to  the  community.  It  was  not  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment of  Henry  George  who  realized  this;  it  was  the  small 
holders  and  their  own  leaders,  but  you  see  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  of  Henry  George.  The  instinct  of  the  Danish 
peasant  was  for  "property."  He  looked  back  upon  the 
tenancy  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  kind  of  slavery, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  a  proprietor.  But  he  accepted  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Henry  George;  he  saw  the  common 
rights  as  well,  and  tried  to  make  provision  for  this. 

This  is  the  little  we  have  done.  Not  much,  certainly, 
but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  it,  chiefly  because  I  wanted  to 
make  you  feel  that  it  is  not  the  individual  agitator  or 
preacher  who  does  this  or  that,  but  chiefly  the  conditions 
of  the  times.  Seeds  of  economic  justice  can  only  germinate 
where  people  have  the  will  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, to  become  their  own  masters.  That  is  why  the  in- 
dustrial multitudes  in  very  few  cases  are  alive  to  these 
problems.  The  industrial  multitudes  have  organized  a 
war  against  employers.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  organize  to  do  without  employers.  This  will  be 
the  time  when  they  too  will  see. 

In  conclusion.  People  speak  very  much  about  the 
debt  of  Europe  to  America — whether  it  should  be  can- 
celled or  not.  There  is  one  debt  which  can  never  be  can- 
celled and  that  is  a  debt  which  Europe  owes  to  America 


as  the  country  of  Henry  George.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
as  countrymen  of  Hemy  George  and,  so  to  speak,  his  heirs, 
that  you  also  owe  to  Europe  a  debt.  Senator  Hennessy 
mentioned  how  Europe  is  split  up  by  innumerable  tariff 
barriers.  Now  America,  the  United  States,  the  strongest 
economic  power  of  the  world,  owes  it  to  Europe  to  demolish 
their  own  protective  tariff.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
do  this,  to  set  the  example  to  the  old  world. 

Address  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller 
at  the  Henry  George  Congress 

IN  opening  this,  the  first  session  of  the  Second  Annual 
Henry  George  Congress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  we  desire  to  reiterate  our 
conviction  that  the  leader  whose  fame  we  commemorate 
is  destined  to  take  his  place  as  the  greatest  of  Americans, 
and  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time. 

He  is  the  greatest  of  Americans,  since  the  influence  of 
no  other  man  born  on  these  shores  has  permeated  so  far, 
has  stirred  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  so  many  people, 
and  is  determining  even  now  the  legislation  of  so  many 
nations.  The  name  of  Henry  George  is  known  where  the 
name  of  no  other  American  is  spoken.  His  works  have 
been  translated  into  almost  every  known  language;  his 
disciples  are  at  work  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  all  the  lands. 

This  man  was  a  prophet  of  the  type  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  whose  vision  of  a  better  world  was  shapened  by 
an  intense  practical  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  that  is  the 
soul  of  all  realizable  dreams.  Something  of  the  fervor  that 
stirs  all  deeply  religious  men  was  his.  He  read  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  destinies  of  nations. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  to 
band  together  in  one  great  brotherhood  for  effective  work 
the  men  and  women  to  whom  the  teachings  of  this  man 
are  the  breath  of  life.  Without  prejudice  to  those  hold- 
ing diverse  views  as  to  methods  we  are  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  organization  to  bring  this  message 
of  our  leader  to  the  people  of  the  country,  to  make  it  a 
living  issue,  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  harvest. 

When  Henry  George  presented  to  the  world  his  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  he  bequeathed  a  manual  that  deals 
with  its  social  and  economic  structure.  He  gave  us  a 
document  that  declares  a  new  economic  gospel;  he  sent 
forth  a  message  of  emancipation  for  mankind. 

Now  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  pretend  that  this  message 
is  interpretable  to  the  minds  of  men  only  in  fragmentary 
and  piecemeal  dosage,  or  that  the  complete  and  rounded 
message  is  best  served  by  timid  or  hesitating  propaganda. 
We  are  to  remember  that  a  civilization  that  is  threatened 
with  perils  that  beset  its  very  life  is  not  to  be  rescued  by 
dilettante  preaching,  or  by  soft  words  spoken  under  our 
breath. 
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It  is  indeed  a  sti-rn  business  that  is  ahead  of  us  and  of 
those  who  will  follow  after  us.  Entrenched  privilege  is 
not  to  be  dislodged  from  its  age-old  fortress  by  pelting  it 
with  flowers,  by  lady-like  assaults,  by  exaggerated  defer- 
ence to  old  fashioned  notions  of  courtesy.  Things  must 
be  called  by  their  names,  slavery  as  slavery,  parasitism 
as  parasitism,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  the  use  of  the  earth  must  be  stamped  as  the  infamy 
it  is. 

I  imagine  that  some  men  were  early  attracted  to  the 
Single  Tax  under  a  misapprehension  that  it  was  something 
else  than  what  it  really  is.  Learning  that  it  was  the  determ- 
ining factor  in  vast  sociological  changes,  they  retreated 
from  active  service  in  t,he  cause  and  we  heard  their  names 
no  longer.  Their  mistake  was  that  of  the  socialists  who 
call  the  doctrine  of  Henry  George  a  "middle  class  reform" 
and  have  not  yet  discovered  their  error. 

The  New  York  Times  once  declared,  "Unquestionably 
the  Single  Tax  is  the  ideal  system  of  taxation."  The 
Times  had  just  had  to  meet  a  largely  increased  assessment 
on  its  then  newly  completed  structure.  But,  discovering 
that  besides  being  an  ideal  system  of  taxation,  it  would 
also  destroy  many  of  our  most  cherished  parasitical  insti- 
tutions, and  call  for  new  rules  in  the  game,  the  Times 
dropped  its  advocacy  of  our  cause  rather  suddenly. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  just  claims  of  the  disinherited  to 
gloss  over  this  great  social  wrong  that  denies  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  their  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  with  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  literature  of  tax  reform.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion to  believe  that  the  enemy  can  be  deceived  by  approaches 
professing  to  minimize  our  real  aim  and  purpose.  Priv- 
ilege was  never  so  deceived,  nor  has  history  ever  recorded 
its  overthrow  by  opponents  intent  on  a  ruse  de  guerre 
that  sought  to  mask  itself  with  protestations  of  good  inten- 
tions for  the  enemy  whose  destruction  was  the  aim  of  the 
assault. 

We  speak  now  in  militant  phrases.  But  we  bring  no 
harm  to  any  one.  For  there  is  no  truth  more  immutable 
than  this — thai  there  are  no  real  beneficiaries  of  injustice. 
And  in  bringing  this  message  of  justice  we  are  the  heralds 
of  a  new  peace  and  happiness  to  the  world,  in  which  all, 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  humblest,  will  participate.  "  I 
am  for  men, "  said  our  great  leader  in  almost  the  last  words 
that  he  publicly  uttered,  and  this  includes  the  owner  of 
the  largest  rent  roll  as  well  as  the  man  who  in  our  distorted 
civilization  has  no  place  to  lay  his  head. 

Too  long  have  we  neglected  the  moral  and  spiritual 
appeal  of  this  great  message.  We  do  right  to  call  it  a 
religion,  not  in  the  sectarian  sense,  not  as  marking  the 
acceptance  of  any  theological  credo,  but  as  a  belief  in  a 
social  theory  in  conformity  with  the  great  beneficent 
law  of  the  universe.  "The  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness" — to  adopt  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase — 
is  on  our  side,  and  we  are  drawn  to  that  power  and  feel 
its  influence  by  our  faith  in  social  justice. 


Our  hatreds  are  reserved  for  institutions  and  not  for 
men,  since  we  would  bring  to  all  men  that  happiness  im- 
possible to  the  most  fortunate  in  a  society  where  rewards 
are  determined  by  social  laws  inequitable  and  therefore 
iniquitous. 

But  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great  social 
change  we  aim  at  is  to  be  brought  about  by  existing  mach- 
inery. We  find  in  every  community  tax  gatherers.  With- 
out changing  their  official  title,  we  would  set  them  at  work 
collecting  the  economic  rent,  or  rent  of  land,  or  land  values, 
as  might  be  necessary  in  the  beginning.  There  need  then 
be  no  longer  any  taxes,  save  in  times  of  emergency,  or  a 
few  taxes  that  might  be  retained  from  motives  of  public 
policy  independent  of  whether  or  not  they  were  needed 
as  public  revenue.  For  these  matters  are  quite  unimport- 
ant, if  it  be  agreed  that  the  rent  of  land  should  be  collected 
for  public  purposes.  For  our  object  is  to  make  free  and 
equal  the  access  to  natural  opportunities  —  not  to  provide 
a  new  tax  plan. 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  constantly  to 
emphazise  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  movement  —  "lest 
we  forget."  Our  object  is  to  restore  to  all  men  their  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth,  to  establish  by  the  simple  method 
of  the  public  collection  of  the  rent  of  land  a  society  in 
which  wages  will  go  to  labor,  interest  to  capital,  and  the 
rent  of  land  to  all  the  people  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs. 

A  society  thus  built  on  equity  will  take  its  place  as  the 
germinating  point  of  a  new  civilization  —  for  freedom, 
after  all,  is  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself  —  and  the  prob- 
lems that  will  then  come  before  it  for  solution  will  be  solved 
for  the  first  time  in  history  by  free  men  working  together, 
with  all  those  insidious  influences  removed  that  now 
dominate  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  weaken  or 
corrupt  our  institutions,  and  bend  even  the  agencies  of 
good  to  the  service  of  evil. 

1  BELIEVE  in  one  God,  and  no  more;   and  I  hope  for 
happiness  beyond  this  life. 

I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man;    and  I  believe  that 
religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy. 

—Thomas  Paine,  in  The  Age  of  Reason. 


ffT^HE  Henry  George  conclusions  have  never  received 
A  anything  like  a  fair  consideration  in  most  text 
books  on  economics  or  anything  like  a  fair  presentation 
to  the  students  of  economics  in  most  universities  and 
colleges.  Indeed,  a  majority  of  specialists  of  reputation 
in  the  field  of  public  finance  have  opposed  these  con- 
clusions with  arguments  which  are  logically  fallacious, 
historically  inaccurate,  mathematically  inconsistent,  and 
sometimes  grotesque."  —  DR.  HARRY  G.  BROWN,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Missouri,  in  "The  Taxation  of  Un- 
earned Incomes,"  published  in  1925. 
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Natural  Law  in  the 

Economic  World 

ADDRESS  OF  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER 

TVTATURAL  Law  is  the  uniform  occurrence  of  Natural 
•*•  ^  phenomena  in  the  same  way  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

The  Law  of  Attraction  of  Gravitation  is  a  Natural  Law. 
We  know  that  because  it  acts  the  same  at  all  times  under 
the  same  conditions. 

We  know  now  why  apples  fall  to  the  ground,  but  apples 
fell  to  the  ground  for  a  million  years  and  one  of  them  had 
to  hit  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  head  for  us  to  find  out  why 
they  fall. 

The  Law  of  Attraction  of  Gravitation  does  not  merely 
control  the  falling  of  apples  to  the  ground.  It  applies 
primarily  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  stated  in  text- 
books reads,  "Heavenly  bodies  attract  each  other  directly 
as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances." 

That  sounds  formidable,  and  it  is.  All  Natural  Laws 
are  formidable;  perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  so  little 
understood. 

Not  to  understand  Natural  Law,  however,  is  not  to 
understand  Nature,  for  only  through  Natural  Law  can 
Nature  be  understood.  This  is  generally  recognized  in 
Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  but  it  is 
very  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  the  Social  Sciences,  and  this 
is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  Social  Sciences,  as  Natural 
Law  operates  equally  in  this  field  as  it  does  in  all  fields 
of  being  and  living.  Whether  it  is  apples  falling  to  the 
ground  or  mankind  living  on  the  ground,  Natural  Law 
operates  to  govern  both  phenomena. 

As  men  gather  and  settle  on  some  spot  on  earth  in  re- 
sponse to  their  gregarious  instinct  to  live  together  and  to 
produce  the  things  they  need,  two  values  appear,  each 
separate  and  distinct,  one  attaching  itself  to  the  things 
that  men  produce,  and  one  to  the  land  on  which  they  live 
and  work. 

The  value  that  attaches  itself  to  the  things  that  men 
produce  is  an  objective  value;  it  is  strictly  a  labor,  or  man 
value,  and  is  a  value  that  man  can  control.  It  is  high 
or  low  in  the  measure  that  the  product  is  scarce  or  plentiful 
in  relation  to  the  demand  for  it.  If  high,  greater  produc- 
tion is  encouraged;  if  low,  production  can  be  curtailed. 
This  value  is  governed  by  the  Natural  Law  of  Supply  and 
Demand. 

The  value  that  attaches  itself  to  the  land  on  which  men 
live  and  produce  is  not  in  the  control  of  the  individual; 
it  is  entirely  subjective.  The  individual  in  his  produc- 
tion of  wealth  has  no  thought  of  this  value,  and  could  not 
control  it  if  he  had.  It  is  a  value  that  arises  out  of  the 
fact  of  his  mere  being  and  producing  in  company  with 
other  individuals. 

No  individual  effort  can  raise  or  lower  this  value.     It 


depends  solely  and  entirely  on  the  presence  and  activity 
of  the  community,  and  embodies  both  the  expression  of 
man's  need  for  land  and  the  service  that  society  renders 
to  the  individual.  This  value  rises  and  falls  only  with 
the  movement  and  productivity  of  population.  It  is 
high  in  thickly  settled  and  industrious  communities,  and 
low  where  population  is  sparse  and  production  poor.  This 
value  is  a  social  or  community  value;  it  is  governed  by  the 
Law  of  Rent. 

These  two  values,  Product  Value  and  Land  Value,  ap- 
pear everywhere  that  men  live  and  produce  wealth;  they 
rise  or  fall  everywhere  the  same  under  the  same  condi- 
tions; they  are  Natural  phenomena;  and  they  in  every 
way  meet  the  requirements  of  Natural  Law — the  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand  in  the  case  of  Product  Value,  and 
the  Law  of  Rent  in  the  case  of  Land  Value.  Are  these 
Laws  then  not  Natural  Laws?  If  they  are  not,  then 
neither  is  the  Law  of  Attraction  of  Gravitation  a  Natural 
Law.  If  they  are  Natural  Laws,  they  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded without  meeting  the  consequences. 

If  we  assume  that  men  are  freemen  and  have  an  equal 
right  to  life  and  liberty,  then,  out  of  the  fact  that  Product 
Value  is  Labor  Value  or  Man  Value,  it  follows  that  men 
have  the  right  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  results  of  their  indi- 
vidual toil  or  effort,  and  to  freely  exchange  or  sell  or  be- 
queath their  product,  and  that  they  cannot,  except  by  the 
violation  of  Natural  Law,  be  deprived  of  it. 

Society  is  an  entity,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  value  arises  out  of  its  existence,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  needs  and  wants,  and  must  raise  money  to 
defray  expenditures,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  it  creates 
a  fund  which  fully  equals  all  its  legitimate  requirements. 

Society  an  entity  having  needs,  and  creating  by  its  very 
existence  a  fund  that  amply  provides  for  those  needs!  Who 
but  a  Professor  of  Economics  would  fail  to  recognize  the 
working  of  a  Natural  Law?  It  is  a  violation  of  Natural 
Law  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  product — Wealth. 
It  is  equally  a  violation  of  Natural  Law  to  deprive  society 
of  its  product — Rent.  The  violation  of  Natural  Law 
does  not  remain  unpunished. 

Whether  the  Darwinian  Theory,  or  the  Biblical  Story 
of  Creation  is  correct,  man  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  must  render  service,  he  must  till  the  soil,  reap 
the  fruits,  dig  in  the  mines,  and  build  on  the  earth.  It 
is  on  the  Earth  that  he  has  his  being,  and  out  of  the  Earth 
that  he  gets  his  living.  Again,  assuming  that  men  are 
freemen  with  equal  rights  to  life,  it  follows  that  they  have 
equal  rights  of  access  to  the  Earth. 

Of  all  the  Laws  in  the  field  of  Social  Science,  the  most 
fundamental  and  far  reaching  (and  perhaps,  therefore, 
the  least  understood  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy) 
is  the  Law  of  Equality:  the  Law,  that  being  of  like  kind, 
like  origin,  like  needs,  and  like  means  to  supply  those  needs, 
men  are  equal,  and  have  equal  rights  to  supply  those  needs 
out  of  the  only  source  from  which  those  needs  can  be  sup- 
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plied,  the  Earth.  And  the  most  flagrant  and  vicious 
violation  of  Natural  Law  is  the  private  appropriation  of 
land  which  denies  man  free  access  to  the  Earth,  and  en- 
ables its  proprietors,  or  appropriators,  to  dictate  the  terms 
under  which  the  landless  may  remain  and  produce  on  the 
Earth  which  the  Lord,  their  God,  giveth  them! 

The  appropriation  of  the  land  by  the  few  diverts  into 
the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  land  the  Rent  which  is  the 
product  of  the  community,  and  which  is  intended  by  Nature 
to  defray  communal  expenses,  and  this  appropriation  of 
Community  Value  by  individuals  results  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  Individual  Values  by  the  community  by  way  of 
Tariffs,  Assessments,  Tolls  and  Taxes,  and  thus  begins  the 
vicious  circle  of  the  Violation  of  Natural  Law,  which  has 
brought  all  misery  to  mankind. 

If  there  is  any  one  principle  more  important  than  any 
other  principle  in  the  economic  affairs  of  men,  it  is  that 
the  Earth  is  the  birthright  of  all  mankind,  and  that  all 
have  an  equal  right  to  its  use;  and  if  there  is  any  one  viola- 
tion of  Natural  Law  that  is  more  devastating  in  its  con- 
sequences than  the  violation  of  any  other  Natural  Law, 
it  is  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

And  what  are  the  consequences?  Poverty  is  universal 
and  persistent,  crime  and  vice  are  on  the  increase,  wars 
are  more  deadly  than  ever,  nations  crumble  and  fall  and 
civilizations  die.  Almost  all  ancient  civilizations  have 
died.  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  are  no  more. 
Greece,  where  philosophy  was  born,  where  man  is  said  to 
have  reached  his  highest  culture,  is  gone,  and  so  is  Rome, 
where  imperial  power  reached  its  greatest  consummation. 

The  life  of  civilization  is  about  1000  years.  No  civiliza- 
tion has  lived  more  than  1100  years,  and  if  our  wise  men 
of  today  are  correct,  this  civilization,  perhaps  the  youngest 
of  them  all,  has  not  much  longer  to  live. 

Civilization  is  but  a  social  composite  of  mankind  at 
any  given  period  and  place,  and  is  endowed  only  with  such 
potentialities  as  are  imparted  to  it  by  the  minds  and  deeds 
and  conditions  of  men. 

As  history  dawns,  we  find  mankind  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  those  who  have  and  who  rule,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  serve  and  who  have  not,  on  the  other 
hand.  We  find  the  land  already  appropriated,  and  those 
who  own  it  the  supporters  of  the  Kings  and  the  Priest- 
hood, while  the  mass  of  mankind  is  landless  and  living  in 
comparative  slavery  and  serfdom. 

We  have  since  then  changed  our  terminology;  for  Kings 
and  Emperors  we  have  Presidents  and  Constitutional 
Monarchs;  Despotisms  we  call  Democracies;  and  Slaves 
and  Serfs  are  our  Labor,  or  Laboring  Classes;  also  to  the 
the  Priesthood  we  have  added  the  Press  and  the  Univers- 
ities to  administer  the  opiates  of  sacred  institutionalism 
to  the  people.  But  those  who  build  our  modern  industrial 
Pyramids  and  Palaces  still  live  in  hovels,  and  those  who 
produce  all  the  world's  wealth  still  have  the  least  of  this 
world's  goods.  And  this  condition  is  daily  becoming 


intensified,  for  wealth  inevitably  tends  to  beget  more 
wealth,  and  power  to  increase  power,  while  poverty  tends 
only  to  ignorance,  vice,  crime,  disease  and  general  impo- 
tence. 

What  an  astounding  phenomenon,  that  producers  of 
wealth  are  everywhere  poor,  and  continually  becoming 
poorer,  while  non-producers  are  continually  becoming 
richer! 

The  social  structure,  at  whatever  time  or  place,  rests 
on  its  producing  class,  as  a  pyramid  rests  on  its  base. 
Given  a  base  that  is  weak  and  continually  becoming 
weaker,  it  does  not  require  higher  mathematics  to  envisage 
the  downfall  of  that  pryamid.  History  records  no  time 
when  the  producers,  the  mass  of  mankind,  were  left  un- 
molested in  the  possession  of  their  products,  and  history 
may  be  read  as  a  chronicle  of  war  and  crime  and  devasta- 
tion. 

Henry  George  saw  poverty  and  misery  amidst  increas- 
ing wealth  and  progress,  and  it  would  not  let  him  rest. 
He  knew  that  this  is  a  dynamic,  not  a  static  world;  that  it 
is  a  world  of  law ;  that  events  are  not  left  to  mere  chance 
and  accident,  but  that  everything  in  the  universe,  whether 
the  immensely  large,  as  viewed  through  the  telescope, 
or  the  immensely  small,  as  viewed  through  the  microscope, 
is  governed  by  law — intelligent,  purposeful  law;  and  being 
a  man  of  infinite  faith,  he  knew  that  poverty  and  its  con- 
comitants must  be  the  result  of  the  violation  of  Natural 
Law. 

He  found,  that  just  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  spheres, 
and  the  appearance  and  reproduction  of  vegetation  and 
life  on  earth,  are  controlled  by  Natural  Law,  just  so  are 
the  acts  of  men,  whether  as  individuals,  or  as  society,  con- 
trolled by  Natural  Law;  and  he  further  found  that  non- 
conformance  to  Natural  Law  in  the  field  of  Social  Science, 
just  as  disregard  of  Natural  Law  in  the  field  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  leads  eventually  to  death  and  destruction. 

We  in  this  civilization  no  longer  ascribe  bodily  ailments 
to  the  visitations  of  evil  spirits,  and  no  longer  attempt 
to  effect  cures  by  the  casting  out  of  devils.  We  may  not 
be  much  further  advanced  in  our  systems  of  healing,  but 
it  is  generally  admitted  among  good  medical  authorities 
that  permanent  cure  depends  on  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
ailment,  and  that  the  cause  is  nearly  always  found  to  be 
the  disregard  or  violation  of  Natural  Law. 

Just  as  individual  ailments  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
violation  of  those  Natural  Laws  that  govern  the  life  and 
well  being  of  the  individual,  just  so  are  poverty,  ignorance, 
crime,  vice,  disease,  business  depressions,  hard  times,  war, 
the  breaking  down  of  nations,  and  the  death  of  civilizations, 
merely  the  symptoms  of  social  disease,  warning  us  of  the 
violation  of  those  Natural  Laws  that  govern  the  life  and 
well  being  of  society. 

Henry  George  was  not  the  first  to  see  thai  there  was  a 
relationship  between  the  poverty  of  mankind  and  the 
private  ownership  of  land  by  the  few.  It  was  seen  in 
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biblical  times,  it  was  seen  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
it  was  seen  by  the  Physiocrats,  and  it  was  seen  by  others. 
But  it  remained  for  Henry  George  to  show  that  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land,  which  denied  men  access  to  the 
earth  upon  which  they  must  live  and  from  which  they  must 
satisfy  all  their  needs  and  wants,  is  the  primal  cause,  not 
merely  of  poverty  and  all  the  misery  and  wrong  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  poverty,  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  evil 
on  earth,  and  all  injustice  among  civilized  men;  and  that 
only  by  the  elimination  of  the  private  ownership  of  land 
can  liberty  and  justice  be  achieved,  and  evil  forever  abol- 
ished. It  remained  for  Henry  George  to  show  that,  poten- 
tially, this  is  a  good  world,  that  men  are  innately  good, 
not  innately  bad,  that  Creation  is  based  on  justice,  not  on 
vengeance,  that  the  earth  is  a  banquet  table,  spread  by 
the  hand  of  a  benign  Creator,  and  laden  with  an  abund- 
ance of  all  the  things  for  which  men  have  need,  and  at 
which  every  human  being  has  a  place. 

Freedom,  equality  and  security  are  man's  estate  in  the 
intent  and  scheme  of  Nature.  Freedom  of  access  to  land, 
equality  of  rights  and  opportunity,  and  security  in  the 
possession  of  his  entire  product  are  man's  birthright  and 
these  he  will  some  day  attain,  even  if  through  his  ignorance 
men  first  must  suffer,  nations  perish,  and  civilizations  die 
for  it. 

But  why  wait?  Why  permit  the  misery  and  suffering 
of  mankind  to  go  on?  If  misery  and  suffering  are  due 
to  the  violation  of  Natural  Law,  why  continue  the  violation? 

"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Render  unto  the 
individual  the  things  that  are  the  individual's,  and  to 
society  the  things  that  are  society's. 

Give  back  to  society  the  one  thing  that  is  made  by 
society,  and  which  therefore  belongs  to  society,  and  leave 
the  individual  in  possession  of  the  things  that  he  creates, 
and  which  therefore  are  his. 

Take  the  rent  of  land  for  communal  purposes,  and  stop 
the  robbery  of  the  community  by  the  landowner.  Abolish 
all  tariffs,  tolls  and  taxes,  and  stop  the  robbery  of  the 
individual  by  the  government. 

Observe  the  Law  —  the  Natural  Law  —  which  is  the  Word 
of  God,  and  let  each  take  his  place  at  the  banquet  table 
God  has  provided  for  all. 


p 


Vienna  mob  burned  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  then 
went  back  to  work  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 


taxes  for  a  new  building. 


—  St.  Louis  Star. 


I  REMEMBER  as  a  law  student  that  the  first  thing  I 
had  to  learn  was  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private 
property   in  land,  —  D.   Lloyd  George:  who  now  proposes 
to  treat  with  Landlords  as  if  they  were  "owners"  having 
"private  property  in  land"! 

Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 

Henry  George  Congress 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

f^HE    Henry    George    Memorial    Congress,    assembled 
•*•    in    New   York   City,   respectfully   submits  for   your 
consideration  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  pending 
proposals  for  amendment  of  the  Federal  tax  laws: — 

All  taxes  now  imposed  by  the  National  Government 
are  taxes  on  industry  and  thrift.  Tariff  taxes  increase 
the  cost  of  commodities,  restrict  trade,  and  are  in  effect 
either  a  premium  on  inefficiency,  or  a  bounty  to  a  privi- 
leged class. 

The  income  tax  is  based  upon  the  false  principle  that 
taxes  should  be  laid  according  to  earning  ability,  instead 
of  being  imposed  so  as  to  constitute  payment  for  govern- 
ment services  rendered, 

The  inheritance  tax  confiscates  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals for  public  purposes,  without  regard  to  its  nature, 
or  the  methods  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

The  corporation  tax  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  goods,  or  recipients  of  services,  furnished  by  the  cor- 
porations, and  is  thus  an  oppressive  burden  on  consump- 
tion. 

The  various  internal  revenue  taxes  are  all  alike  in  that 
they  are  shifted  to  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  on  which 
they  are  imposed. 

Instead  of  patchwork  amendments  to  the  existing  tax 
laws,  we  urge  that  you  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
it  shall  undertake  a  complete  revision  of  the  entire  tax 
system,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  tax  policy 
that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people. 

We  urge  the  abandonment  of  all  taxes  upon  industry 
and  thrift;  and  that  all  public  revenues  shall  be  raised 
by  a  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  land. 

We  submit  that  the  various  proposals  for  farm  relief 
are  all  essentiality  unsound,  and  vicious,  in  that  they  in- 
volve special  subsidies,  or  favors  to  one  class,  and  we  assert 
our  conviction  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  great 
agricultural  industry  can  be  made  prosperous  is  through 
the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
exemption  from  taxes  of  all  the  farmers'  improvements 
on  his  land,  including  buildings,  stock,  and  implements. 

The  greatest  problem  now  confronting  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce  is  that  of  so-called  overproduction. 
In  reality  it  is  under-consumption  that  threatens  a  return 
of  the  industrial  depression  that  only  seven  years  ago  closed 
down  thousands  of  mills  and  factories,  and  threw  millions 
of  workers  out  of  employment.  To  prevent  a  return  of 
these  distressing  conditions  the  consuming  power  of  the 
people  must  be  increased.  The  only  practicable  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done  is  through  the  abolition  of  all  taxes 
that  increase  the  cost  of  commodities,  and  the  collection 
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of  public  revenues  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  rental  values  of 
land.  In  this  way  only  can  permanent  prosperity  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  be  assured. 

RESOLUTION  ON  THE  HOUSING  PLAN 

E  condemn  as  essentially  socialistic,  paternalistic, 
and  vicious  legislation,  the  measure  providing  for 
municipal  aid  for  housing  construction  proposed  for  adop- 
tion by  the  City  of  New  York.  This  plan  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  tenement  slums  will  benefit  the  owners  of  land 
occupied  by  old  worthless  buildings;  will  afford  no  real 
relief  to  the  great  mass  of  tenants  with  small  incomes, 
and  is  a  miserable  makeshift  intended  to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  evils  of  existing  systems  of  land  owner- 
ship and  taxation.  We  denounce  this  attempt  to  per- 
petuate the  robbery  of  the  people  of  New  York  by  a  small 
class  of  landowners,  and  urge  its  defeat  at  the  coming 
election. 

Address  of  Bolton  Hall 

^o  conspicuous  a  group  of  gifted  minds;  so  many  men 
and  women  unselfishly  devoted  to  humanity;  so  many 
humble  souls  who  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  carry  in  theii 
hearts  the  thought  of  Henry  George  and  his  inspiring  mes- 
sage. These  must  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to-day  number 
literally  many  millions." 

Is  this  from  some  novice  whose  wish  fathers' his  thought, 
or  from  some  wild  eyed  visionary,  some  dreamer  of  the 
Kingdom? — No;  it  is  from  our  wise,  experienced  and  able 
editor  of  the  review  for  single  taxers,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Says  the  Square  Deal:  "  In  the  City  of  Toronto 
over  6,000  voted  for  straight  Single  Tax  by-law,  while  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  these  are  known  to  the  local 
organization." 

It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  we  should  have  a  Central 
Bureau  to  which  all  names,  lists  and  suggestions  as  to 
interested  persons  should  be  sent.  Lecturers  and  writers 
constantly  get  names  of  those  who  would  like  to  know  more 
of  their  subject,  and  I  find  that,  if  asked  for,  numbers  of 
persons  will  hand  in  their  names — (an  usher  should  be  sent 
to  collect  them).  "  Now,  we're  going  to  take  up  a  collec- 
tion, not  of  money,  but  of  names." 

This  list  would  form  the  field  for  subscribers,  votes, 
organized  work,  distribution  of  literature  and  directions 
for  special  work. 

But  we  have  not  even  an  enrollment;  that  is  because  we 
have  no  organizer.  Henry  George  said  that  to  me.  "May- 
be," he  said,  "  you  are  the  heaven  sent  organizer."  But 
I  am  not.  This  organization  I  could  not  make,  partly 
because  it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember  people  and  their 
names;  partly  because  it  can  be  made  by  many  individual 
\w>rkers.  I  have  myself  less  than  a  thousand  names  in 
my  list.  It  is  not  the  work  given  to  me.  I  know  how  it 
must  be  done  and  know  nearly  anyone  who  has  the  heart 


can  do  it, — be  "  the  heaven-sent  organizer  "  in  her  or  his 
own  place — and  even,  make  it  a  means  of  support. 

Now  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  anyone  to  begin  at  home, 
make  cards  with  blanks  for  all  the  needed  particulars; 
address,  nationality,  occupation,  religion,  politics,  married, 
family,  interested,  opposed,  well-to-do  or  poor,  own  land 
or  house,  etc.,  every  thing  that  would  be  a  guide  for  approach- 
ing them  again. 

When  you  call,  ask  if  they  know  any  single  taxers  or 
Henry  George  man  or  woman.  That  is  a  question  one 
can  inoffensively  ask  as  one  can  ask  the  way  to  the  Town 
Hall.  It  will  probably  reveal  their  own  attitude  or  ignorance 
and  will  open  the  way  to  such  information  as  will  interest 
them.  The  real  estate  dealer  or  owner  will  like  to  hear 
about  the  Pittsburgh  plan  and  the  politician  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  California  vote  for  straight  out  single  tax.  Most 
people  will  be  glad  to  be  told  of  Canberra  or  of  the  irriga- 
tion projects  paid  for  by  water  rates  based  on  the  land 
value:  the  religious  will  like  Dr.  McGlynn's  "  Thy  King- 
dom Come." 

Then,  if  "  the  prospect  "  can  suggest  anyone  who  would 
be  interested,  those  persons  should  be  called  upon  and 
asked  for  further  names.  If  he  knows  of  no  one  it  can  be 
suggested  that  he  will  probably  think  of  somebody,  and 
you  will  call  again  to  know — call  several  times  to  know. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  you  will  find  many  who 
"used  to  be  in  the  movement"  who  "knew  Henry  George," 
etc.,  but  "  haven't  heard  much  of  it  of  late."  Such  will 
nearly  always  gladly  give  25  cents  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Commonweal,  or  anyhow  10  cents  for  "  The  Crime  of 
Poverty  "  (which  I  can  supply  you  free  from  the  Fels 
Fund  Ed.)  or  Joseph  Dana  Miller's  "  Has  the  Single  Tax 
Made  Progress  ?  " 

Others  will  give  $5  or  whatever  you  may  suggest,  on  being 
asked  if  they  would  not  like  to  have  a  hand  in  Single  Tax. 
There  could  be  no  better  opening  for  a  canvasser  to  sell 
our  books  or  to  get  subscriptions  for  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Here  is  a  thing  for  everyone  to  do  now,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  work  and  needing  nothing  but  the  will  to  work. 
Begin  in  your  own  apartment  house  or  your  own  block, 
and  do  it  now. 

But  always  and  mainly  keep  looking  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  go  over  the  houses,  streets,  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  you  have  finished,  or  who  will  take  new  terri- 
tory adjoining.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  the  work  will 
cease  with  you.  If  you  do  it  will  always  go  on  even  after 
you  are  gone.  Who  will  begin  to  engrave  this  army  roll, 
self -perpetuating,  more  lasting  than  bronze,  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  George? 

"  The  Clarions  of  the  Battle  Call."— 


"I 


AM  alarmed  at  these  Socialistic  schemes,"  cries 
the  Liberal  leader  whose  own  "Land  scheme"  is  so 
completely  Socialistic  that  the  Labor  Party  hail  no  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  it  as  their  own!  Is  he  fooling  himself 
as  well  as  his  followers? — Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 
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The  Single  Tax  Movement 

ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  F.  MORTON 

THE  principle  underlying  the  Single  Tax  movement 
is  capable  of  demonstration  from  many  angles.  No 
matter  what  the  line  of  approach,  the  argument  is  clear, 
simple  and  irrefutable,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitably 
the  same. 

The  economist  establishes  the  principle  by  an  analysis 
of  Land,  Labor  and  Capital,  the  three  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  determines  the  laws  of  distribution 
and  the  correct  relation  of  all  the  elements  involved.  The 
proof  that  economic  rent  is  a  community  product  follows 
beyond  the  possibility  of  challenge;  and  the  logical  require- 
ment of  its  collection  by  the  community  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  organized  society  follows  instantly. 

The  fiscal  argument  quickly  establishes  on  no  less  certain 
grounds  the  ease,  speed,  certainty,  common  sense  and 
justice  of  collecting  public  revenue  from  land  values,  sup- 
porting itself  by  a  thousand  evidences. 

The  appeal  to  industry  and  labor  is  no  less  indisputable. 
That  the  Single  Tax  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  relieves 
industry  and  thrift  of  the  artificial  burdens  which  weigh 
them  down  under  our  present  improper  system  of  taxing 
business,  improvements,  private  property  and  incomes, 
appears  from  even  a  brief  examination;  that  the  freeing  of 
the  land  from  monopoly  and  the  destruction  of  speculative 
values  must  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  both  labor 
and  capital  and  secure  to  each  its  just  return,  is  readily 
made  plain;  that  this  great  reform  frees  honorable  produc- 
tion from  the  strain  under  which  it  struggles,  and  places 
the  burden  of  community  support  on  the  back  of  privilege, 
where  it  properly  belongs,  admits  of  no  effective  denial. 
The  whole  army  of  monopolies  and  privileges,  by  which 
the  few  strong  are  enabled  to  oppress  and  exploit  the  many 
weak,  is  easily  shown  to  derive  its  main  substance  from 
the  basic  evil  of  land  monopoly,  the  overthrow  of  which 
must  utterly  destroy  the  most  serious  of  the  remaining 
monopolies,  and  furnish  the  means  of  readily  disposing  of 
the  lesser  ones  which  may  briefly  survive. 

The  ethical  argument  is  no  less  overwhelming.  The 
Single  Tax  rests  on  the  bed  rock  of  exact  justice.  It  is  the 
only  system  of  raising  public  revenue  which  robs  nobody 
and  which  deals  righteously  with  both  the  individual  and 
the  collective  group. 

Equally  vital  is  the  call  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
land  from  those  who  have  wrested  it  from  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  The  earth,  by  inheient  right  pertaining  to 
all  the  sons  of  men,  has  been  seized  by  force  and  fraud; 
and  the  disinherited  millions  suffer  all  manner  of  evils  in 
consequence  of  the  original  robbery.  The  Single  Tax  is 
the  method  of  redemption  of  the  soil  and  the  liberation  of 
mankind  from  the  curse  inflicted,  not  by  the  Creator  but 
by  those  disobedient  to  the  plain  laws  of  the  universe. 

The   sociological   argument  points  out  the  far  reaching 


effects  of  placing  the  economic  and  social  pyramid  on  its 
base,  where  it  will  stand  firmly  against  all  winds,  and 
elaborates  the  results  of  bringing  about  the  right  relations 
required  by  economic  principles.  It  shows  how  many 
secondary  effects  and  by-products  are  derived  from  ad- 
herence to  the  true  principle  or  by  departure  from  it. 

There  is  also  a  philosophical  argument,  which  goes  deeply 
into  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe.  It  shows  the 
entire  social  problem  to  be  one  of  maintaining  a  correct 
balance  between  the  individual  and  society.  The  Single 
Tax  is  the  one  means  of  attaining  the  equilibrium  which  is 
as  positively  demanded  in  human  relations  as  is  the  balance 
of  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  forces  to  preserve  the 
planets  in  their  orbits. 

The  scripture  declares  that  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  shall  be  established."  The 
test  of  a  truth  is  its  responsiveness  to  different  methods  of 
approach.  When  all  roads  lead  to  one,  and  only  one,  con- 
clusion, we  may  be  assured  that  the  principle  is  established 
by  the  cumulative  evidence.  It  is  preeminently  so  with 
the  Single  Tax.  There  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  mode 
of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  underlying  problems  of 
society  from  which  a  direct  line  of  proof  does  not  lead  to 
the  necessity  of  bringing  to  pass  this  one  basic  readjust- 
ment as  the  prerequisite  to  any  satisfactory  social  arrange- 
ment. The  appeal  may  be  drawn  from  the  viewpoint  of 
idealism  or  from  that  of  materialism;  and  it  is  equally 
irresistible.  The  voice  of  religion,  with  its  impassioned  call 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  right- 
eousness on  earth,  and  the  coldly  impersonal  analysis  of 
exact  science  arrive  at  the  same  end.  The  principle  of  the 
Single  Tax  blends  the  essential  truths  of  Individualism 
with  the  nucleus  of  truth  concealed  under  the  glaring 
economic  errors  and  fallacies  of  Socialism  and  Communism; 
and  it  offers  the  real  human  liberty  toward  which  the  An- 
archist is  blindly  groping,  without  disturbing  the  beneficial 
features  of  the  social  order  to  which  the  conservatives  cling. 

It  is  a  mighty  cause  which  inspires  us  to  labor.  The 
future  of  the  human  race  is  bound  up  in  it.  The  hope  of 
humanity  rests  upon  its  triumph.  The  cry  of  the  disin- 
herited is  rising  louder  and  louder;  and  the  victims  of 
wrong  and  injustice  are  perishing  all  around  us.  This  is 
no  time  for  petty  quibbMng  or  for  the  waste  of  energy  on 
heresy  trials.  Our  movement  has  long  been  handicapped 
by  disunion.  We  who  so  clearly  understand  the  rights  of 
the  individual  have  been  prone  to  exhibit  the  defects  of 
our  virtues.  We  have  been  so  intense  in  our  individuality 
that  we  have  lost  the  benefit  of  concerted  effort.  Mis- 
understandings have  been  frequent  among  equally  con- 
scientious and  earnest  workers  for  the  common  cause.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  all  think  alike,  or  should  pre- 
fer the  same  arguments  or  approve  the  same  tactics.  We 
may  even  dispute  widely  over  the  matter  of  nomenclature, 
from  the  use  of  the  familiar  term  "Single  Tax"  to  almost 
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every  other  expression  used  by  us.  These,  however,  are 
minor  things.  What  is  important  is  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  bring  the  day  nearer  when  the  earth  shall  be  freed  from 
the  spoiler  and  restoied  to  the  people,  and  when  organized 
society  shall  be  firmly  grounded  on  right  and  just  econo- 
nomic  relations.  Every  ally  and  auxiliary  who  strikes 
one  blow  at  the  hydra-headed  evil  which  we  combat  should 
be  welcome  to  us.  If  there  are  those  who  will  come  but  one 
step  of  the  way  toward  the  great  goal,  let  us  rejoice  in  their 
willingness  to  chop  away  at  least  a  few  fibres  from  the  root 
of  the  foul  Upas  tree.  They  are  beginning  a  process  which 
we  shall  know  how  to  carry  further.  Those  who  see  the 
truth  "as  through  a  glass  darkly"  are  at  least  turning  their 
eyes  in  the  right  direction;  and  a  clearer  vision  may  yet 
come  to  them,  and  will  surely  come  to  many  whom  they  are 
the  means  of  arousing  from  their  complete  blindness.  It 
has  well  been  said  by  another  that  our  movement  needs 
now,  as  never  before,  to  be  re-baptized  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fine  old  utterance:  "In  things  essential,  unity;  in  things 
non-essential,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 

The  Henry  George  Foundation  is  rendering  an  inval- 
uable service  in  bringing  together  in  the  common  cause 
those  who  have  long  gazed  askance  at  one  another.  We 
are  learning  that  what  we  have  in  common  is  infinitely 
more  than  the  things  which  separate  us.  We  may  well 
regard  the  Foundation  as  a  clearing-house  of  Single  Tax 
activities.  It  furnishes  a  central  meeting-point  for  all 
who  are  touched  with  the  spirit  of  service.  We  may  form 
as  we  find  best  in  separate  groups  for  those  methods  of 
argument  and  propaganda  which  meet  with  the  approval 
of  some  and  not  of  all;  and  from  the  success  or  failure  of 
particular  efforts  we  shall  continue  to  learn  and  to  im- 
prove our  methods.  But  at  all  times  the  sincere  exertions 
of  the  loyal  followers  of  the  truths  enunciated  by  Henry 
George  will  prove  to  converge  more  and  more.  We  have 
no  cause  for  discouragement.  The  field  is  already  white 
with  the  harvest;  and  it  is  for  the  reapers  to  put  forth 
their  sickles  with  renewed  vigor.  All  that  is  truly  sacred 
is  with  us;  and  no  man  blest  with  the  true  vision  can  doubt 
that  the  future  is  ours,  and  that  what  we  are  now  doing  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  real  kingdom  of 
justice  and  righteousness  on  earth. 

Pennsylvania  Party  Nominates 


HHE  following  motion  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Pennsylvania    State   Committee   of    the   Common- 
wealth Land  Party: 

'  The  Pennsylvania  State  Committee  of  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  recommends  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party  hold  National  Convention  in  the  early 
part  of  192S,  and  pledges  itself  to  place  presidential  electors 
on  the  ticket  in  Pennsylvania." 

The    Philadelphia    County    Convention    of    the    Party 
nominated   the  following: 


Mayor — Frederick  E.  Mayer. 

Receiver  of  Taxes — Leo  W.  Marks. 

Clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions— Henry  W.  Hetzel. 

Sheriff — Thomas  Jefferson  Davis. 

District  Attorney — William  G.  Wright. 

County  Commissioners — William  R.  Kline  and  Charles 
J.  Schoales. 

Magistrates^ — Frank  Pfrommer,  George  A.  Haug,  Oliver 
Wingert,  June  Dix,  Edward  L.  Haggerty,  William  A. 
Hagan,  John  A.  Kass,  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  Dr.  John  Purdy, 
Frederick  W.  Rous  and  William  C.  Mickle. 

The  Committee  has  planned  an  intensive  campaign,  and 
it  intends  to  hold  at  least  six  outdoor  meetings  each  week 
until  the  eve  of  election. 

Six  speakers  have  already  volunteered  in  Philadelphia, 
and  John  W.  Dix,  editor  of  The  Commonwealth,  and  Jujian 
P.  Hickok,  instructor  in  one  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions,  both  members  from  outside  Philadelphia, 
have  promised  to  devote  two  nights  a  week  to  public 
speaking  during  the  campaign. 

CHARLES  J.  SCHOALES,  Secretary. 

The  Commonwealth  Land 

Party  Does  a  Good  Work 

THE  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings 
resolved  that  a  sum  of  money  be  expended  to  send  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  in  cloth  to  men  and  women  occupying  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  as  educators,  legislators  or  public 
officials  in  Mexico,  Russia,  China  and  Italy. 

Mexico  was  the  first  country  selected,  and  copies  of 
Henry  George's  great  work  forwarded  to  twenty  eminent 
men  of  that  country,  accompanied  by  a  letter  explaining 
the  reasons  for  sending  it  and  asking  for  some  expression 
of  opinion.  The  result  has  been  immensely  gratifying. 
We  append  a  few  of  the  replies  received. 

Senor  R.  P.  de  Negri,  Mexican  Minister  to  Germany, 
writes  from  Berlin  as  follows: 

"  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  June  the  28th,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Henry  George's  book  entitled  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  for  both  of  which  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Although  I  had  read  Mr.  George's  book  before,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  go  over  it  again,  so  comforting  are  its 
contents.  And  being,  as  I  am,  interested  in  social  and 
political  questions,  anything  that  deals  with  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the  world  and  our  country 
is  worth  while  studying,  and  again  I  thank  you  for  your 
trouble  in  sending  material  which  is  of  impoitance  to  me." 

Senor  Juan  Urquidi,  author  and  engineer,  and  Mexican 
minister  at  Columbia,  writes : 

"  I  consider  that  work  as  a  most  important  contribution 
toward  a  lational  and  definite  solution  of  our  "  land 
question  "  in  Mexico,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  carefully  once  more  (for  it  is  long  since  I 
first  read  that  book)  the  principles  of  the  Georgist  philos- 
ophy." 
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Senor  Marte  R.  Gomez,  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Agri- 
culture at  Mexico  City,  sends  the  following  acknowledge- 
ment: 

"  Referring  to  your  favor  of  June  8,  which  you  kindly 
sent  me  at  the  request  of  our  mutual  friend,  Jose  M.  Bejar- 
ano,  I  have  not  written  you  before,  since  I  have  only  just 
now  received  the  book,  entitled  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
which  book  is  of  great  importance  in  the  philosophy  of 
Henry  George.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  accepting  this 
gift  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me  and  for  which  I 
thank  you  very  much,  because  its  value  is  all  the  higher 
for  me  on  account  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  I  hold  the 
personality  of  its  author." 

Miss  S.  Gonzalez,  Secretary  to  President  Calles,  in  ex- 
pressing her  thanks  for  the  work  in  graceful  terms,  says, 
"  I  assure  you  I  shall  read  it  with  attention." 

Senor  D.  R.  Aguilar,  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Finance, 
writes: 

"  I  hope  to  be  in  your  city  not  later  than  the  14th  of  the 
current  month  of  July,  and  shall  endeavor  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  you,  in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  referred  to 
in  your  letter." 

Senor  Aguilar  did  visit  New  York,  but  was  forced  to 
make  a  hurried  departure  and  so  was  unable  to  favor  us 
with  his  promised  visit. 

Other  favorable  replies  have  been  received  and  will  be 
printed  in  a  future  issue.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  party  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  very  useful  piece  of 
propaganda. 

CONVENTION  NOTES 

The  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee  appointed  a  Press 
Committee,  with  Whidden  Graham  as  chairman  and  members  as 
follows:  Chester  C.  Platt,  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  Grace  Isabel  Col- 
bron,  Edmund  Vance  Cook,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  James  F.  Mor- 
ton, James  Malcolm  and  Stephen  Bell. 

A  noon  luncheon  attended  by  all  the  members  that  could  be  reached 
was  called  together  by  Edward  Polak  and  plans  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed. Not  a  little  of  the  publicity  secured  was  due  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  whose  services  are  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged.  Mr. 
Platt,  editor  of  the  Batavia  Times,  was  able  to  get  the  International 
Labor  Press  Service  and  the  Federated  Press  Service  of  Chicago  to 
send  out  advance  notices  of  the  Congress. 

The  press  notices  and  reports  in  the  Metropolitan  papers  of  the 
three  days  convention  were  fair  but  not  generous.  The  Times  reported 
the  sessions  briefly  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  gave  the  best 
story  in  about  a  column  and  a  half. 

Our  acknowledgements  to  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann  for  taking 
in  short  hand  the  speeches  of  those  who  addressed  the  Public  Meeting 
on  the  night  of  Monday.  Miss  Kaufmann  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Schalkenbach  Foundation.  Her  helpfulness  is  much  appreciated. 
She  has  broken  into  the  New  York  World  recently  with  several  excel- 
lent letters  on  true  taxation  principles. 

Our  thanks  also  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  according  to 
the  visitors  special  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Henry  George  Collec- 
tion presented  to  the  library  by  Anna  George  de  Mille,  and  the  Burger 
collection  placed  in  the  library  for  temporary  exhibition. 


Mrs.  Emily  Roswell  Skeel,  now  in  Rome,  sent  her  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  Luncheon  speakers,  G.  D.  Eaton,  was  unable  to  be  with 
us,  owing  to  an  attack  of  the  grippe.  Mr.  Eaton  is  not  a  Single  Taxer 
but  he  is  one  of  our  most  promising  liberals.  His  new  magazine, 
Plain  Talk,  is  out  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  welcome  from  all  those  who 
favor  earnest  and  courageous  discussion  of  national  and  social  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Eaton  is  a  young  man,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  see  that 
destructive  criticism  is  not  enough  for  a  successful  periodical  and  will 
see  the  need  of  a  constructive  programme.  A  philosophy  of  political 
nihilism  wrecked  the  Freeman  despite  its  high  cultural  standards.  We 
know,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  will  be  interesting  whatever  else  he 
is  or  is  not. 

The  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  Sept.  17th  contained  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  from  the  pen  of  Chester  C. 
Platt. 

A  number  of  important  addresses  delivered  at  the  Henry  George. 
Congress  are  omitted  from  this  issue  but  will  appear  in  our  next 
Among  these  are  papers  from  Poultney  Bigelow,  Will  Atkinson, 
Le  Baron  Goeller,  Allan  C.  Thompson,  Geo.  C.  Olcott,  Geo.  L.  Record, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefield,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  and  A.  E.  Schalkenbach. 

From  Copenhagen  came  a  cablegram  to  the  Congress  reading: 
"  Best  wishes  to  American  co-workers  from  the  Danish  Henry  Gsorge 
Union." 

Mr.  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano,  whose  address  at  the  public  meeting  of 
the  Congress  was  one  of  the  notable  events  of  that  evening,  is  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  through 
Mr.  Bejarano's  efforts  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized, 
its  purpose  being  to  secure  a  better  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Bejarano  has  written  exten- 
sively on  Mexican  problems  and  is  well  fitted  for  the  great  work  he 
has  undertaken  of  establishing  more  intimate  and  cordial  relations 
betwen  the  United  States  and  our  neighboring  Republic,  an  under- 
standing based  on  knowledge  of  conditions. 

One  of  the  interesting  informal  talks  at  the  Conference  was  that 
of  Robert  C.  Macauley,  who  outlined  the  plan  of  his  paper,  the  Com- 
monweal of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  propaganda  journal  for  wide  circulation 
at  small  expense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  know  of  Mr. 
Macauley 's  activity  and  the  success  he  has  already  attained  in  build- 
ing up  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  for  his  paper. 

190  persons  registered  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  against  125 
at  Philadelphia  last  year. 

Among  the  young  people  at  the  Congress  were  some  children  of 
Single  Taxers.  There  were  only  two  present  of  the  third  generation; 
Virginia  Ryan,  granddaughter  of  Fred  Huppert,  and  one  of  Henry 
George's  granddaughters,  Miss  deMille. 

LIST  OF  DONATIONS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  banquet  was  the  announce- 
ment by  President  Evans  of  a  bequest  to  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  $100,000.  While  the  actual  receipt  of  the  bequest  provided 
for  is  not  expected  in  the  near  future,  the  provision  of  such  a  substantial 
sum  indicates  confidence  that  the  Henry  George  Foundation  is  laying 
a  firm  foundation  for  a  permanent  existence  of  growing  usefulness. 
The  name  of  the  donor  was  not  disclosed  but  the  bequest  has  been 
made  in  the  form  of  insurance.  It  was  announced  that  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  one  of  the  leading  insurance  companies 
»or  the  writing  of  bequest  insurance  and  that  a  number  of  friends  had 
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already  expressed  their  intention  of  either  making  provision  for  a  be- 
quest to  the  Henry  George  Foundation  in  their  wills  or  taking  life 
insurance  with  the  Foundation  as  beneficiary. 

During  the  banquet,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  subscription  to 
the  Foundation  fund  and  the  officers  announced  that  over  $10,000 
was  subscribed. 

Among  those  subscribing  amounts  from  $100  to  $1000  were  Mrs- 
Anna  George  de  Mille,  New  York  City;  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  New  York 
City;  J.  C.  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John  McGowan,  New  Market, 
Ontario;  Win.  B.  Foster,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Walter  G.  Stewart;  Dr. 
Frederick  Willson,  Reading,  Pa.;  Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  Hamilton,  Ohio; 
Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  George  C.  Olcott, 
Otto  Cullman,  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Albert  C.  Fuchs,  George  C.  Madi- 
son, Chicago,  111.;  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Edgemoor,  Del.;  James  C.  Fuller, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Henry  Ware  Allen,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Miss  Grace 

A.  Johnston,   Berkeley,   Cal.;     John  S.   McLean,   Columbus,   Ohio; 
Clement  L.   Coleman,   Fairhope,  Ala.;    Arthur   P.   Davis,  Oakland, 
California;    Henry  P.  Boynton,  Cleveland,  Ohio;    John  W.  Treiber, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Jos.  McGuiness,  Brooklyn;  W.  B.  Verman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Thos.  P.  Beggs,  Thos.  P.  Ryan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;   Miss  Char- 
lotte  O.    Schetter,    Herman    G.    Loew,    Lawson  Purdy,  Frederic  C. 
Leubuscher,    Mrs.    Emily    E.    F.    Skeel,    Francis   T.    Reilly,    West- 
bury,  N.  Y. 

Another  large  subscription  was  given  anonymously  in  honor  of  the 
late  Miss  Julia  A.  Kellogg  who  was  very  active  in  the  cause  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  who  abridged  "  The  Theory  of  Human  Progression," 
by  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  whose  economic  teachings  bear  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  Henry  George. 

FOUNDATION  EXECUTIVES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  voting  members,  the  following  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  were  re- 
elected  for  three-year  terms:  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

B.  McGinnis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;    William  E.  Schoyer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Harold  Sudell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    and  Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Del. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  United  States 
Senator  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Ralph  E.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  organized  at  New  York  City  on  September 
13th,  by  the  election  of  George  E.  Evans,  President;  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Honorary  Vice 
President;  William  E.  Schoyer,  Treasurer;  Percy  R.  Williams,  Secre- 
tary; Francis  W.  Maguire,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year:  George  E.  Evans,  Cornelius  D.  Scully,  Carl  D. 
Smith,  Hugo  W.  Noren,  William  E.  Schoyer,  Percy  R.  Williams,  and 
J.  C.Lincoln. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  THANK  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  officers  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  desire  to  express  their 
sincere  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  the  second  annual  Henry 
George  Congress  at  New  York  City  and  thereby  made  the  success  of 
the  national  convention  of  1927  possible. 

We  are  highly  gratified  with  the  many  evidences  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm that  marked  the  New  York  gathering  and  particularly  appre- 
ciate the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Convention  Committee,  the  Press 
and  Publicity  Committee,  and  the  Single  Taxers  of  New  York  City 
who  responded  so  well  on  this  occasion. 

GEORGE  E.  EVANS,  President, 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    LETTERS   AND    TELEGRAMS   TO   THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  MEMORIAL  CONGRESS 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  Henry  George 
Memorial  Congress  to  pay  my  respects  in  person  to  the  memory  of 
a  man  whose  monumental  works  have  leavened  the  whole  world  of 
economic  thought.  A  previous  engagement  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  attend. 

WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  former  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  regard  Henry  George  as  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  leaders 
of  his  day.  I  regret  very  much  that  my  engagements  are  such  as  to 
compel  me  to  decline  this  invitation  to  address  the  Congress  which  I 
value  very  highly. 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

I  hope  that  the  spirit  of  fellowship  that  has  always  characterized 
Single  Tax  men  will  prevail  at  the  Congress,  and  above  all  there  will 
be  kept  fresh  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  teachings  we  have  espoused. 
For  there  is  a  world  of  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  his  character  apart 
from  his  philosophy.  He  was  not  only  a  master  of  English  speech  and 
lucid  reasoning,  he  was  a  great  moral  leader,  the  spiritual  significance 
of  whose  teaching  made  his  mission,  like  that  of  Mazini,  an  apostolate. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Morley  said  of  John  Bright:  "  He  had  the 
glory  of  words."  Nobody  in  this  century  has  better  understood  the 
true  genius  of  the  English  tongue — its  freedom,  its  massive  simplicity, 
its  dignity.  But  this  fine  diction,  this  artistic  arrangement  might 
have  gone  for  nothing  if  a  certain  moral  fervor  had  not  been  beating 
behind  these  effects  of  art.  It  was  the  fervor  of  the  conviction  that  to 
make  a  State  strong  you  must  make  its  citizens  just. 

JOHN  B.  SHARPE,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I  can  only  regret  my  inability  to  accept  your  most  cordial  invitation. 
As  you  will  know,  Mr.  Hennessy  is  with  us  again.  He  will  return  home 
in  time  for  your  meeting  and  take  with  him  our  united  regards  and 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  gatherings.  In  Land  and  Liberty 
we  have  duly  noted  this  coming  event.  Please  remember  Mr.  Madsen 
and  myself  to  our  good  colleague,  Jacob  E.  Lange.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair, 
also  from  Mr.  Willock,  of  Pittsburgh. 

JOHN  PAUL,  London,  England. 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Henry  George  and  his  work.  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  successful  meeting. 

CLARENCE  DARHOW,  Chicago,  111. 

I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  in  New  York 
on  George's  birthday,  to  take  part  with  the  faithful  in  what  seems 
to  be  an  important  gathering. 

Many  of  my  friends  say  to  me,  "  What  are  you  Single  Taxers  doing 
now?  This  seems  to  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  get  your  doctrine  heard, 
when  taxes  are  multiplying  and  increasing." 

My  answer  always  is  that  my  friend  should  not  exclude  himself  by 
the  form  of  his  question,  and  that  our  purpose  is  to  abolish  taxes  alto- 
gether, for  him,  as  well  as  for  ourselves  and  others. 

I  do  believe  that  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  can  now  be 
attracted.  Henry  George  said  to  me  once,  in  explanation  of  what  I 
thought  was  the  slow  progress  of  the  movement,  "  The  people  who 
think  haven't  suffered  enough,  and  the  people  who  suffer  can't  think." 
Perhaps  more  people  are  now  both  suffering  and  thinking.  At  all 
events,  I  wish  the  Conference  every  success,  and  trust  that  it  means 
a  revival  of  active  work  throughout  the  land. 

SOLOMON  SOLIS  COHEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  be  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  New  York  convention.  I  am  aware  that  the  eternal 
verities  were  never  more  true  than  they  are  today.  I  am  conscious 
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of  the  fact  that  a  system  of  land  tenure  based  on  the  Georgian  plan 
could  keep  a  democracy  upon  a  reasonably  even  keel. 

But  I  see  the  country  drifting  steadily  away  from  that  concept.  I 
see  statute  law  building  Chinese  walls  about  the  existing  speculative 
land  system — and  I  suspect  that  when  the  great  popular  upheaval 
comes,  which  will  break  down  those  walls,  we  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
confusions  and  imbecilities  of  Socialism — or  else  the  insanities  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

Despite  a  good  digestion,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  per- 
fectionism of  Single  Tax  is  akin  to  that  of  the  New  Testament — and 
that  its  advent  can  only  be  secured  by  civilized  people  who  detect  a 
spiritual  order  in  the  cosmos. 

Meanwhile  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  your  associates  that  you  hold 
your  torch  aloft  and  thereby  mitigate  the  shadows  of  ignorance  and 
stupid  selfishness  that  darken  our  national  outlook. 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Boston,  Mass- 

I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  invitation  to  be  at  the  Henry  George 
Congress  and  to  speak  there.  I  greatly  regret  that  circumstances  will 
prevent  my  accepting. 

WALTER  MENDELSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  and  the  honor  you  extend.  I  remember  with  pleasure 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  luncheon  hour  with  the  Single  Taxers 
in  Philadelphia  last  fall  in  the  Ben  Franklin  hotel,  and  I  shall  think 
of  you  with  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  a  happy  and  helpful  convention 
as  the  Single  Taxers  know  how  to  have  and  to  hold. 

EX-CONGRESSMAN  L.ENT2,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
a  chance  to  address  the  Henry  George  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  New  York  on  the  date  named. 

EDWARD  KEATING,  Editor  of  Labor. 

This  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you 
at  the  Single  Tax  conference.  I  look  forward  to  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  great  interest.  No  state  in  the  Union  would  profit  more 
by  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  than  would  Kanses.  All  success  to  the 
conference. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  Wichita,  Kan. 

I  leave  for  California  tomorrow  morning  and  cannot  be  back  in  time 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  these  movements  are  carrying  on.  I 
am  in  the  work  in  California,  in  fact  that  necessitates  this  trip. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  regret  missing  this  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  fellow  laborers 
in  a  common  field. 

JACKSON  H.  RALSTON,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

To  you,  as  to  others  who,  in  their  several  communities,  are  giving 
attention  and  effort  to  the  Good  Cause,  I  feel  under  personal  obliga- 
tion because  you  are  doing  the  work  which  I  so  earnestly  wish  done. 

A.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Ottawa,  Can. 

I  wish  the  greatest  success  for  the  gathering  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  report  of  it. 

HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

There  is  great  need  for  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  present 
generation  of  Henry  George's  wisdom  respecting  taxation  and  social 
progress. 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY,  Saratoga  Springs.N.  Y. 


The  date  of  the  Convention  is  that  of  our  registration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  I  therefore  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  speak. 

HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  best  of  good  luck  to  the  meeting.  You  do  well  to  keep  the  old 
flag  flying  and  never  did  the  world  need  it  more  than  today. 

R.  G.  DEACHMAN,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

It  now  appears  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Congress  much 
as  I  would  like  to  but  I  very  much  hope  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to, 
you  and  the  committee  to  have  my  place  taken  by  A.  E.  Schalkenbach, 
a  member  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  and  now  a  winter  resident 
of  Fairhope.  Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  very  fine  Congress. 

E.  B.  GASTON,  Editor  The  Fairhope  Courier,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

Your  invitation  to  attend  the  Congress  in  New  York  is  at  hand  and 
I  should  indeed  like  to  be  with  you.  I  am  with  you  in  spirit  if  not  in 
body. 

J.  R.  HERMANN,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  importance  of  Taxation  is  more  definitely  appreciated  today 
than  ever  before.  There  is  less  excitement,  but  more  knowledge.  At 
nearly  every  meeting  men  are  found  who  display  knowledge  of,  and 
sympathy  with,  our  views.  The  audience  gives  the  closest  attention 
when  they  discover  that  something  definite  is  being  offered. 

JOHN  Z.  WHITE,  Chicago,  111. 

I  am  sailing  from  Liverpool  Sept.  14th  and  therefore  cannot  attend 
the  Congress  in  New  York  City.  I  hope  that  the  good  cause  will  flour- 
ish the  more  because  of  this  Congress  and  that  in  the  proceedings  the 
enclaves  will  not  be  overlooked. 

FISKE  WARREN. 

I  have  your  very  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Single  Tax 
Convention  in  New  York  City.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  will  not 
be  able  to  attend. 

I  regard  your  activity  as  of  such  great  importance  that  if  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  assist  you,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  our  part 
executed. 

Had  I  been  present  at  the  convention  I  would  have  urged :  Making 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  a  monthly  magazine;  a  series  of  four  prizes  for 
best  essays,  to  boys  and  girls  in  grade  and  high  schools,  to  students  in 
universities,  and  to  the  general  public;  the  publication  of  all  of  Henry 
George's  books  not  at  present  on  the  market;  the  publication  of  book- 
lets of  a  size  that  would  fit  neatly  into  the  ordinary  business  envelope 
and  of  a  weight  not  requiring  extra  postage. 

FREDERICK  H.  MONROE,  Chicago,  111. 

While  not  losing  sight  for  an  instant  of  our  ideal,  I  believe  we  should 
all  work  through  our  various  civic  organizations  for  reform  in  the  present 
methods  of  assessment  and  taxation,  under  the  existing  laws,  and  try 
and  have  those  laws  amended  where  possible  on  more  progressive  lines. 

W.  I.  SWANTON,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  very  interesting  programme  you  have 
prepared  for  the  New  York  meeting. 

T.  E.  BULLARD,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

I  deeply  regret  that  circumstances  keep  me  from  being  personally 
present  at  what  I  trust  will  prove  a  fine  and  inspiring  celegration. 

WARREN  WORTH  BAILEY,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Unfortunately  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  your  Congress  but  will  be 
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deeply  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  have  sent  to 

me  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  with  the  addresses. 

G.  L.  HARRINGTON,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  Nova  Scotia. 

Other  letters  and  telegrams  were  received  from  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Patrick  Edward  Callahan,  William  A.  Black,  of  Texas,  Alex. 
Y.  Scott,  of  Mississippi,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  son  of  Frederick  H. 
Monroe,  Senator  Dill,  of  Washington,  Congressman  Kelly,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, W.  D.  George,  of  Pittsburgh,  W.  D.  Doty,  of  Cleveland,  Emil 
O.  Jorgenson,  of  Chicago,  Geo.  J.  Bryan,  of  Toronto,  John  S.  Codman, 
of  Boston,  A.  G.  Beecher,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  John  W.  Davis,  democratic 
candidate  for  president  in  1924,  Louis  F.  Post,  and  many  others. 

LETTER  FROM   POULTNEY  BIGELOW      TO  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

My  Dear  Henry  George  in  Elysium: — Blessed  victim  of  popular  ignor- 
ance and  religious  fanaticism! 

Your  name  is  cherished  wherever  men  dare  to  think  and  the  cause 
for  which  you  suffered  is  dear  to  your  faithful  followers  here  below. 

In  the  Elysian  Fields  you  are  happy,  for  there  can  be  no  bigoted 
priests  nor  self  seeking  politicians  in  the  realms  dear  to  seekers  after 
truth.  I  see  you  in  converse  with  your  peers — I  see  Socrates  and 
Plato  discussing  with  you  the  mysteries  of  Tammany  Hall;  I  see  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  asking  you  how  his  Pennsylvania  could  so  soon  degen- 
erate from  Free  Trade  to  the  poisonous  doctrines  of  Protectionism; 
I  see  Adam  Smith  approaching  you  and  also  David  Hume,  and  they 
wish  to  know  why  you  were  not  elected  unanimously  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  then  I  see  the  philosophers  of  pre-guillotine  France 
eager  to  give  you  the  accolade, — Voltaire,  d'Alembert,  Diderot  and  they 
ask  you  how  it  happens  that  a  nation  baptized  in  the  streams  of  Liberty 
should  today  have  all  of  its  great  cities  ruled  by  an  alien  priesthood. 
And  finally  I  perceive  the  great  physiocrat,  the  noble  Turgot,  who  like 
yourself  surrendered  all  worldly  advantage  for  the  sake  of  his  country. 
Turgot  falls  upon  your  neck  and  proclaims  you  his  beloved  one. 
Turgot  would  have  spared  France  the  agonies  of  her  bloody  revolu- 
tion; and  you  would  have  spared  these  United  States  the  political 
corruption  and  extravagance  that  follow  inevitably  in  the  wake  of 
class  legislation,  protectionism,  socialism  and  the  sister  fads,  of  which 
the  most  monstrous  is  compulsory  schooling  and  the  smuggling  of 
wine. 

I  see  Henry  George  planning  another  and  a  better  world.  The 
man  whom  his  own  people  crucified  and  vilified  grows  each  day  in 
spiritual  stature  because  of  the  truths  that  he  proclaimed  and  because 
of  the  unselfishness  with  which  he  labored  to  spread  the  gospel  of  his 
"Progress  and  Poverty". 

Had  he  received  one  penny  for  each  copy  of  that  great  book  he  would 
have  left  his  family  rich — for  from  Japan  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
that  book  is  on  the  shelf  of  every  political  student. 

I  wish  I  could  be  at  the  gathering  at  New  York.  But  that  gathering 
coincides  with  my  72d  birthday  and  at  such  an  age  the  nestors  recline 
amongst  the  elders  whilst  the  fighting  falls  to  Achilles,  Hector  and 
such  vigorous  youngsters. 

Your  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America 
knows  not  my  whereabouts — he  thinks  that  I  am  near  Wall  Street 
and  that  I  can  walk  to  his  gathering  as  pilgrims  from  Tibet  seek  the  holy 
place  of  Buddha  near  Benares. 

But  I  am  far  from  the  metropolis  of  money.  The  roads  are  impos- 
sible for  pedestrians — the  machines  maim  and  kill  far  more  Americans 
today  than  ever  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  or  Yorktown.  I  do  not  own  a 
motor  car — nor  even  a  horse.  It  I  travel  it  must  be  as  did  Apollonius 
of  Tyana — on  his  feet  and  leaning  on  a  staff.  He  also  gave  away  all 
his  wordly  goods  in  order  to  seek  the  truth.  He  also  came  from  a 
village  so  remote  and  so  small  that  few  could  find  it  on  the  map. 

But  Apollonius  of  Tyana  walked  with  more  ease  from  his  Village 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  range  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the 


Ganges  than  I  can  today  tramp  the  100  miles  that  separate  my  home 
under  the  Catskills  from  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation.  Had  I  given  more  time  to  making  money  and  less  to  a 
search  after  truth  I  would  now  have  a  Rolls  Royce  instead  of  a  wheel- 
barrow in  my  barn.  v 

And  so  God  bless  your  cause,  my  dear  Henry  George  t  and  bless 
your  daughter  to  whom  these  lines  go  with  the  cordial  greetings  of 
Your  friend  ever  the  same  since  1880, 

POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

REGISTER   OF   ATTENDANCE   AT   THE   HENRY   GEORGE 

CONGRESS 

George  H.  Atkinson,  N.  Y.  City;  Will  Atkinson,  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.; 
C.  H.  Baildon,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.;   Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Jr.,  John- 
stown, Pa.;    Mrs.  Christine  Ross  Barker,  Toronto,  Can.;    Mary  R. 
Barker,  Toronto,  Can.;  Thomas  P.  Beggs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gustav 
Bassler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;   Jose  Miguel  Bejarano,  N.  Y.  City;   Harold 
Benedict,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.;  Sam  Berkingoff,  N.  Y.  City;  George 
Bigley,  Arden,  Del.;  George  P.  Bischof,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gustave  J. 
Bischoff,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner,  Copenhagen,  Denmark; 
Robert  B.  Blakemore,  Fargo,  N.  D.;   A.  A.  de  Bonneville,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.;    Ralph  Borsodi,  Suffern,  N.  Y.;    Roland  Bostroem,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;    Dr.  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Towaco,  N.  J.;    Mrs.  Katherine  E. 
Bradley,  Olean.N.Y.;  Mrs.  E.T.  Braun,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Earl  A.  Brooks, 
Arden,  Del.;  Mrs.  Mabelle  Hathaway  Brooks,  Arden,  Del.;  Miss  Janet 
L.   Brownlee,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.;     Benjamin  W.   Burger;  N.  Y.  City; 
Charles  Burney ward  >N.  Y.  City;  Stephen  Bell,  Clifton,  N.  J.;  Stanley 
Bowmar,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Carroll,  Jutland,  N.  J.;  M.  M. 
Cavan,  N.  Y.  City;    Alfred  N.  Chandler,  Newark,  N.  J.;    DeWitt 
Clinton,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.;   Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Ruth  White  Colton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  J.  Conklin, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;   Charles  Corkhill,  Reading,  Pa.;   Philip  H.  Cornick, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;    Josiah  Dadley,  Paterson,  N.  J.;    Lewis  Danziger, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Samuel  Danziger,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Anna  George 
de  Mille,  N.  Y.  City;    Paul  de  Moll,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    E.  Stillman 
Doubleday,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Doubleday,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Wm.  B.  DuBois,  Bayonne,     N.  J.;    Mrs.  Wm.  B.  DuBois,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.;    John  J.  Duff,  N.  Y.  City;   George  H.  Duncan,  East  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.;  George  P.  Duncan,  Portmouth,  N.  H.;  Miss  Grace  D.  Donald 
son,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.;  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  George 
E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  C.  J.  Ewing,  Chicago,  111.;  Alexis  C.  Perm 
Newfoundland,  N.  J.;    Elizabeth  Byrne  Ferm,  Newfoundland,  N.  J.; 
John  Filmer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  H.  Fink,  N.  Y.  City;   K.  Rose 
Fink,  N.  Y.  City;  Thomas  Floyd,  N.  Y.  City;  David  S.  Fraser,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L;   Walter  Fairchild,  N.  Y.  City;   Edward  Ferguson,  N.  Y. 
City;   Hamlin  Garland,  Onteora  Park,  N.  Y.;  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  N.  Y. 
City;  Charles  LeBaron  Gocller,  Union,  N.  Y. ;  John  Goldsmith,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Julia  Goldzier,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Whidden  Graham,  N.  Y. 
City;   Bolton  Hall,  N.  Y.  City;  George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;    Alice  Harrington,  Fairhope,  Ala.;    Gaston  Haxo,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.;    Mrs.  Carolina  Molina  Haxo,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.;    Charles 
Hecht,  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Charles  Hecht,  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  H.  G. 
Heigold,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;    Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  N.  Y.  City; 
Alfred  H.  B.  Hepper,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Herz,  N.  Y.  City;   Patrick 
Henry  Herverin,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.;    Mrs.  C.  M.  Hibbard,  N.  Y.  City;    Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks, 
Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J.;    Antoinette  B.  Hollister,   Richmond,  Va.; 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  Siasconset,  Mass.;    Rev.  James  O.  S.  Huntington, 
West  Park,  N.  Y.;    Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Montclair,  N.  J.;    Samuel 
G.  Inman,  N.  Y.  City;    Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson,  Fairhope,  Ala.;    H. 
Karpman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Edmund  B.  Kirby,  N.  Y.  City;   William 
H.  Keegan,  N.  Y.  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kohler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Jakob  E.  Lange,  Odense,  Denmark;    Mrs.  Leila  Lange,  Odense,  Den- 
mark; John  L.  Larsen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;   Henry  H.  Law,  N.  Y.  City; 
Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  N.  Y.  City;   J.  C.  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
James  Bruce  Lindsay,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Alfred  Lief,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs. 
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Alfred  Lief,  N.  Y.  City;  Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefield,  Middleborough,  Mass.; 
George  Lloyd,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Herman  G.  Loew,  N.  Y.  City;  Dr. 
Thomas  Lyngholm,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  M.  Cebelia  L'Hommedieu,  N.  Y. 
City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Luxton,  N.  Y.  City;  Robert  C.  Macauley, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  R.  Macey,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  W.  E. 
Macklin,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Dorothy  DeLany  Macklin, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Charles  Maginn,  E.  Orange,  N.J.;  Francis  W.  Maguire, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  H.  Malcolm,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  James  Malcolm, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Maud  L.  Malone,  N.  Y.  City;  P.  S.  Marcellus,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Muriel  Marcellus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  H.  B.  Maurer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Marion  Maurer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  N.  Y.  City;  Dr.  Mark  Milliken, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  Antonio  E.  Molina,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Edward 
C.  Molina,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Francis  I.  Mooney,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Carl  A.  Mohr,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  James  F.  Morton,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
John  J.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  City;  Joseph  McGuinness,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
B.  H.  Nadal,  M.  W.  Norwalk,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  E.  Vendelboe  Nielson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  George  C.  Olcott,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Olcott, 
Chicago,  111.;  August  Pfaus,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Chester  C.  Platt, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Arthur  C.  Pleydell,  N.  Y.  City;  Albert  Pleydell, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Edward  Polak,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  Emma  Polak, 
N.  Y.  City;  R.  F.  Powell,  Fairhope,  Ala.;  Lawson  Purdy,  N.  Y.  City; 
Miss  Ellen  Powell,  N.  Y.  City;  George  L.  Record,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Miss  Clara  Rhoades,  Miss  Jennie  A.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  W.  H. 
Robinson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Robinson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
S.  Rose,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Ross,  Arden,  Del.;  George  L. 
Rusby,  Towaco,  N.  J.;  Sam  Rusenoff,  N.  Y.  City;  Thomas  P.  Ryan, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  Ryan,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Albert  E. 
Schalkenbach,  Queens  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter, 
New  York  City;  Robert  Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  William  C.  Scott, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  John  H.  Scully,  N.  Y.  City;  Miss  Zetta  Scully, 
N.  Y.  City;  Miss  Dorothy  Scully,  N.  Y.  City;  Wm.  J.  Slawson,  N.  Y. 
City;  Carl  D.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Arthur  C.  Staples,  Astoria, 
N.  Y.;  Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Del.;  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Edgemoor, 
Del.;  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Edgemoor,  Del.;  Harold  Sudell,  Brook- 
line,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Swanton,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Lucy  A.  Swan- 
ton,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Walter  F.  Swanton,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Franklin  Smith,  Glenolden,  Pa.;  Henry  B.  Tawresey,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Tawresey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alan  C.  Thompson, 
Toronto,  Can.;  Robert  D.  Towne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Durbin  Van 
Vleck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Morris  Van  Veen,  N.  Y.  City;  Charles  G. 
Voight,  Hicksville,  L  L,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Voight,  Hicksville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Vernam,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frederick  Willson, 
Reading,  Pa.;  James  J.  Walsh,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Harry  Weinberger, 
N.  Y.  City;  Percy  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wilson, 
Arden,  Del.;  Miss  Adelaide  Youngman,  Jutland,  N.  J. 

BOOK  NOTICE 

BASIC  FACTS  * 

Louis  F.  Post  has  completed  a  remarkably  useful  work.  Following  so 
soon  after  his  book,  "  What  is  the  Single  Tax?  ",  this  has  been  an  active 
year  for  the  veteran  whom  we  delight  to  honor  for  his  more  than  fifty 
years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  economic  truth. 

And  now  we  have  from  his  pen  the  book  we  have  so  long  awaited — 
a  real  primer  of  political  economy.  The  confusions  of  the  current  teach- 
ings of  the  science  have  done  what  they  could  to  make  it  contemptible. 
The  use  of  money  and  capital,  or  land  and  capital  as  synonymous 
terms,  the  failure  to  adequately  appraise  the  relations  of  the  human 
factor,  Man,  to  the  passive  factor  Land,  in  which  term  is  properly 
included  all  natural  resources,  have  made  of  political  economy  a  hodge- 
podge which  only  Lewis  Carroll  could  fitly  parody. 

*  The  Basic  Facts  of  Economics,  by  Louis  F.  Post.  Published  by 
the  author,  2513  Twelfth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.,  100  pages, 
cloth,  price  50  cents. 


This  book  deals  with  the  fundamentals.  After  surveying  the  sur- 
face facts  of  Money  and  Trade,  Mr.  Post  proceeds  to  the  "  basic  facts," 
which  are  Labor  and  Land.  The  student  of  political  economy  for  whom 
this  book  is  primarily  intended  will  find  himself  carried  along  by  easy 
gradations  to  correct  conclusions,  like  a  child  learning  to  spell,  and 
finally  to  read  the  characters,  and  last  of  all  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  these  characters  and  the  lessons  that  underlie  them. 

It  is  Post  at  his  best — all  the  ripened  experience  of  fifty  years  of 
unremitting  teaching  of  the  simplest  yet  profoundest  of  the  sciences, 
is  brought  to  bear  on  this  very  successful  attempt  to  dispel  the  confusions 
which  have  grown  up  around  the  political  economy  taught  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

J.  D.  M. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

J.  R.  HERMANN,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  writes  us  that  never  have  the 
papers  in  that  state  closed  their  columns  so  tightly  against  Single  Tax 
news  and  communications.  On  the  2nd  of  September  a  Henry  George 
celebration  was  held  in  Portland  and  the  papers  gave  not  a  line  to  it. 

WE  have  received  news  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Porterfield,  part  owner 
and  contributing  editor  of  the  San  Diego,  Calif.  Sun.  In  1913  he  made 
an  extensive  European  tour  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  that  attracted 
wide  attention.  During  the  war  he  was  special  correspondent  for  the 
Scripps  newspapers  at  Washington.  He  was  a  convert  to  Georgeism, 
being  largely  influenced  by  Edmund  Norton.  He  entered  heartily  into 
the  Single  Tax  campaigns  of  1912  and  1914. 

ANOTHER  stalwart  friend  of  the  movement  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Single  Tax  campaign  in  California  has  passed  away  in  the  person 
of  J.  H.  Ryckman,  who  was  always  a  welcome  contributor  to  these 
pages.  "  Judge  "  Ryckman,  as  he  was  called  by  courtesy,  was  of 
Socialistic  tinge,  but  these  predelictions  never  permitted  him  to  swerve 
from  his  conviction  that  the  land  question  was  fundamental.  He  died 
suddenly  while  at  a  meeting  of  the  Freeland  Club  of  Los  Angeles  which 
had  assembled  at  a  cafeteria  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Henry  George. 
Following  the  supper  there  was  discussion  in  which  Judge  Ryckman 
took  part,  apparently  feeling  as  well  as  ever.  A  few  minutes  after 
resuming  his  seat  he  fell  over  and  expired.  The  cause  has  lost  a  devoted 
disciple  and  a  powerful  advocate.  Memorial  services  were  held 
September  25th  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
other  organizations  with  which  Mr.  Ryckman  was  affiliated. 

W.  A.  Cronberger,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes:  "  The  last  number 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  very,  very  good." 

"  A  Single  Tax  Colony,  An  Economic  Experiment  at  Fairhope,  Ala- 
bama," is  the  title  of  a  six  page  illustrated  article  by  R.  F.  Powell  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  August.  Some  abstracts  of  this  article  will 
be  given  in  next  issue.  Mr.  Powell  was  present  at  the  Congress  and 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Fairhope. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  Fairhope  Courier  began  its  34th  year.  This 
paper,  issued  weekly,  is  the  organ  of  the  Single  Tax  colony  on  the  shores 
of  Mobile  Bay.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  1894. 

AUGUST  WILLEGES,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  wrote  a  short  time  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Congress,  "You  certainly  have  a 
wonderful  programme,  and  you  must  know  that  it  almost  breaks  my 
heart  at  not  being  able  to  participate  and  meet  those  friends  of  former 
days." 

THE  current  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas  recalls  to  George 
R.  Macey  an  interesting  historical  incident.  His  first  political  cam- 
paigning was  in  the  interest  of  William  Henry  Smith  for  Parliament 
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against  John  Stuart  Mill.  Smith  was  elected,  and  later  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  As  he  was  a  business  man,  and  "  had  never 
gone  to  sea,"  he  became  the  target  of  Gilbert's  gentle  humor,  and  the 
prototype  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  the  Admiral  in  Pinafore.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  Mr.  Macey's  first  political  activity  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  Tory  party  and  against  a  free  trader  and  near-Single  Taxer,  M  ill. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  atonement  of  this  that  he  was  so  active  in  getting 
Henry  George's  bust  in  public  libraries  in  after  years. 

AMONG  Single  Taxers  in  Minnesota  who  have  played  an  important 
part  in  public  life  is  Hon.  Wm.  E.  McEwen,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
Labor  World  of  Duluth  since  1900.  He  was  secretary  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  1896  to  1914,  resigning  to  become  postmaster  of 
Duluth.  Among  his  other  claim  to  distinction  he  was  born  on  the 
same  day  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Aug.  10,  1874.  The  thousands  of  Single 
Tax  friends  of  Mr.  McEwen  think  he  would  make  a  better  president 
than  Mr.  Hoover. 

WILL  ATKINSON  has  purchased  Henry  George's  house  at  Merriewold 
where  Mr.  George  wrote  The  Perplexed  Philosopher  and  others  of  his 
works. 

JULIUS  REITER,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  born  July  4  in  1869,  has  lived 
a  busy  life.  He  was  Mayor  of  Rochester  in  1907,  again  in  1917,  and 
again  in  1923.  He  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieut.  Governor 
but  was  defeated;  candidate  for  Warehouse  Commissioner  in  1912  and 
candidate  in  1920  for  Congress  on  the  Labor  Party  ticket.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1916.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  great  Hydro  Electric  Dam  project  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Rochester,  built  and  owned  by  the  city  and  now  nearly  paid  for. 
His  career  suggests  that  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  in  Cleveland. 

AMONG  Single  Tax  mayors  of  cities,  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  Pastoriza 
of  Houston,  Herbert  Quick  of  Sioux  City,  and  Reiter  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  must  be  added  Charles  D.  Huston,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Huston  was  converted  to  the  Single  Tax  through  reading  the  Public 
for  which  he  subscribed  from  almost  the  first  issue.  He  was  mayor 
of  Sioux  City  in  1902-6  and  again  in  1922.  He  was  born  in  Iowa  in 
1861. 

JOHN  Y.  KENNEDY  and  Clarence  N.  Jenkins  were  both  converted  to 
the  Single  Tax  by  C.  H.  Voorhees,  a  book  dealer  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

FRANK  VIERTH,  formerly  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  many  Single  Tax  publications,  tracts  and  booklets,  is 
associated  with  his  son  in  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  in  northern 
Iowa.  He  was  postmaster  of  Quasqueton  in  that  state  during  the  period 
we  heard  little  of  him. 

WE  learn  with  keen  regret  of  the  death  of  Fred  Meybohm,  long  an 
active  figure  in  the  movement  here.  His  activities  date  back  to  1886 
and  he  was  a  friend  of  the  great  leader  in  the  pioneer  days.  We  recall 
his  recent  visit  to  this  office  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Fairhope,  from 
which  he  had  just  come  and  to  which  colony  he  expected  to  make  his 
return  visit.  Here  he  had  bought  a  home  and  was  contemplating 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  idylic  spot.  Quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive, Meybohm  was  nevertheless  tenacious  of  his  convictions  and 
was  prepared  to  defend  them  on  all  suitable  occasions.  We  shall  miss 
him  greatly. 

ALEX  VEITCH,  renewing  his  subscription,  calls  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
•'  the  one  worth-while  journal  in  the  United  States." 

THE  announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage  on  September  4th  of 
James  R.  Brown  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ragland.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


THE  Manchester  (Eng.),  Guardian  has  a  column  report  of  the  speech 
of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  at  Manchester,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  Lord  Cecil's  resignation  and  the  growing  tariff 
barriers  in  Europe.  The  reporter  of  the  Guardian  also  interviewed  Mr. 
Hennessy.  The  Liverpool  Post  printed  reports  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hennessy  as  well  as  interviews  with  the  distinguished  visitor. 
The  Keighley  (Yorkshire)  News  gave  a  column  to  Mr.  Hennessy  with 
that  gentleman's  picture.  At  the  Keighley  meeting  Mr.  C.  H.Smithson 
presided  and  Ashley  Mitchell  also  spoke. 

EXPRESSING  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Henry  George 
Congress,  Ashley  Mitchell  writes  us: 

Someone  has  written  that  "  Great  causes  are  only  sustained  by  the 
same  spirit  which  gave  them  birth."  The  Industrial  Progress  of  recent 
years  has  seemed  to  obscure  the  need  for  reform,  but  every  day  it  becomes 
more  clearly  seen  that  economic  justice  is  not  secured  by  industrial 
progress,  and  that  the  world  is  living  on  a  volcano,  or  as  Grey  said, 
"  Rattling  into  Barbarism." 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  writes  us:  "  At  present 
the  financial  position  of  the  State  is  very  bad,  and  it  appears  as  if 
increased  taxation  is  inevitable.  Of  course,  as  usual  it  will  go  to  indus- 
try, but  an  increasing  number  are  coming  to  see  that  ground  rents 
will  have  to  be  drawn  upon  if  justice  is  to  be  established." 

HON.  Dow  DUNNING,  probably  the  most  active  Single  Taxer  in 
Idaho,  served  several  terms  in  the  Idaho  Senate.  While  a  member 
of  that  body  he  introduced  bills  providing  for  a  $500  exemption  of 
improvements,  and  for  local  option  in  taxation.  It  was  while  Mr.  Dunning 
was  in  the  State  Senate  that  Henry  George,  Jr.  visited  that  state  on  a 
lecture  tour.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning  Mr.  George  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  legislature  of  Idaho  in  joint  session.  He  also  secured  an  invitation 
for  Mr.  George  to  address  1000  citizens  at  the  Pinney  Theatre  and 
here  Mr.  George  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  many. 
He  was  at  this  time  official  lecturer  of  the  Henry  George  Association 
of  Chicago. 

WILL  ATKINSON  has  had  printed  20,000  copies  of  Henry  George's 
lecture  on  Moses.  1000  of  these  he  has  presented  to  Mr.  Van  Veen  for 
distribution  at  the  open  air  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  party. 
He  has  given  10,000  to  the  Henry  George  Foundation.  Mr.  Atkinson 
is  publishing  an  outline  of  Progress  and  Poverty. 

BY  the  time  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  our  old  friend,  E.  Yancey  Cohen,  will  be  in  Fairhope. 

PERCY  R.  MEGGY  writes  us  from  Australia  commenting  on  the 
broadcasting  of  Single  Tax  speeches  on  various  phases  of  the  move- 
ment. This  has  been  a  notable  feature  in  recent  propaganda  activities 
in  Australia.  Why  not  in  America? 

THE  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  New  York  City  has  placed  in 
nomination  Benjamin  W.  Burger  for  judge,  so  that  the  party  will  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot  in  the  second  judicial  district,  which  comprises 
Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond.  Money  is  lacking  to  place  a  ticket  on 
the  ballot  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx.  There  is  no  city-wide  office 
to  be  filled  at  this  election. 

THE  Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  538  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  will  have  completed  tbe  24th  year  of  its  work  on 
December  19th,  1927.  The  Association  was  begun  October  19th, 
1903,  and  has  provided  more  than  5,000  lectures  before  business  or- 
ganizations, high  schools,  Colleges,  etc. 

RECENTLY  Mrs.  James  A.  Hamilton  of  Omaha,  daughter  of  the 
late  Luther  S.  Dickey,  of  Chicago,  addressed  one  of  the  leading 
women's  clubs  of  Omaha  on  the  Single  Tax. 
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Mr.  Miller  has  dignity,  intelligence  and  power. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

The  writer  of  this  well  written,  frequently  dis- 
tinguished verse  is  aware,  like  the  reader,  that 
he  is  a  voice  of  earlier  decades. 
Technically  the  poems  attain  as  a  rule  to  excel- 
lent conventional  form  (though  they  are  not 
metrically  unerring) ;  frequently  there  is  a  marked 
grace  and  even  nobility  of  tone — a  quiet  aesthe- 
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I  am  keen  about  your  book. 

— Anna  George  de  Mille,  N.  Y.  City 


Downright  poetry 


—Josiah  C.  Wedgwood 


I  am  truly  glad  and  thankful  for  this  work.  Your 
tribute  to  Henry  George  stands  out  for  me  as 
supreme.  Your  "Two  Gentlemen"  ought  to  be 
printed  everywhere. 

— A.  C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

There  is  so  much  verse  written  nowadays  that 
seems  to  be  intentionally  uncouth  and  obscure 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  thoughts  expressed 
not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and  grace. 
— Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  are  the  poet  our  Grand  Saint,  Henry  George, 
prophesied — Frank  G.  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

flaking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


pHE  following  is  an  ex'ract  from  a  letter  by  Prof.  John 

•••    R.  Turner,  Dean  of  the  Washington  College  of  the 

New  York  University  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of  October  : 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  right  of  the 
community  to  the  increase  in  land  values  which  attends 
the  growth  of  a  community.  We  simply  wish  to  point 
out  that  any  scheme  which  may  look  toward  appropriat- 
ing values  created  by  social  growth  should  in  all  justice 
look  toward  some  plan  for  compensating  the  individual 
who  suffers  from  decreasing  values  in  property  —  the  decre- 
ment that  not  infrequently  enters  into  the  picture.  The 
point  is  that  any  plan  which  attempts  to  appropriate 
excesses  over  a  "normal"  is  in  justice  forced  to  make 
returns  to  those  who  secure  returns  below  that  normal. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  gains  and  achievements  which  we 
accept  in  society  are  in  one  sense  unearned.  Elihu  Root, 
for  example,  could  never  have  secured  big  fees  for  legal 
service  if  he  had  remained  in  a  small  town,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  latest  refinement  in  radio  reception  in  a  sense  appro- 
priates the  accumulated  improvements  of  preceding  in- 
ventors. Moreover,  civilization  itself  appropriates  all 
the  accumulated  knowledge  and  technique  which  the 
preceding  centuries  created.  In  other  words,  unearned 
increment  is  not  a  rare  but  a  rather  an  everyday  experience. 


WE  would  compensate  the  landlords  who  "suffer" 
from  decreased  land  values  by  taking  less  of  the 
economic  rent.  There  is  no  reason  why  society  should 
make  returns  to  those  who  are  disappointed  at  the  results 
of  their  investments  in  "values  created  by  social  growth." 
The  admission  is  unfortunate  for  the  Professor's  argument. 
Values  created  by  social  growth  should  belong  to  society 
— the  phrase  carries  with  it  its  own  connotation.  The 
only  justification  for  compensating  landlords  for  unfor- 
unate  investments  would  be  that  land  values  belong  to 
them  and  are  not  the  "result  of  social  growth."  The 
Professor's  argument  is  bad  ethics  and  bad  law. 

T^LIHU  ROOT'S  big  fees  for  legal  service  are  in  "one 
•*—'  sense"  unearned.  But  not  in  the  sense  that  Professor 
Turner  indicates.  In  a  plutocratic  state  of  society  those 
who  serve  plutocracy  are  certain  to  receive  big  fees.  But 
after  all  these  are  the  result  of  Root's  ability,  which  must 
be  conceded,  and  the  exercise  of  certain  faculties — not 
all  admirable.  But  they  were  at  least  all  his  own.  And 
he  served.  In  a  society  founded  on  equity  he  would  have 
served  the  cause  of  justice  maybe — at  somewhat  smaller 


fees,  no  doubt,  for  there  would  have  been  less  of  the  value 
"created  by  social  growth"  in  private  hands  to  reward 
Mr.  Root  for  his  questionable  services  to  monopoly. 


pHE  last  point  made  by  Prof.  Turner  is  a  stupid  fallacy. 
•••  But  as  it  seems  an  obsession  with  certain  minds  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  body  of  knowledge 
and  achievement  which  constitutes  civilization  is  a  uni- 
versal inheritance.  It  is  not  a  monopoly.  Nor  can 
advantage  be  taken  of  this  accumulated  knowledge  with- 
out the  exercise  of  labor.  In  other  words,  whatever  profit 
or  income  results  from  the  application  of  any  part  of  this 
knowledge  and  technique  to  production  is  most  empha- 
tically earned  and  wholly  unlike  the  income  that  flows 
spontaneously  into  the  pockets  of  idle  landowners  and 
land  speculators.  It  takes  a  professor  to  argue  that  be- 
cause the  generations  have  left  us  their  garnered  store  of 
knowledge  therefore  landlords  should  be  permitted  to 
gather  the  economic  rent  of  land  due  to  the  present  activi- 
ties of  all  the  people  now  living  and  working! 


pHE  trouble  with  our  "prosperity"  is  that  it  establishes 
-••  a  condition  in  which  no  one  wants  to  suggest  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  it  It  is  so  delicate  a  plant 
that  even  to  breathe  upon  it  might  wither  its  branches. 
It  opposes  a  wall  of  negation  against  every  proposal  for 
change  or  improvement.  It  serves  to  perpetuate  and 
make  static  age-old  legislation;  to  keep  administrations 
in  power;  to  encourage  superficial  thinking  on  problems 
of  "business"  and  government. 


TTALF  of  the  people  think  business  is  a  matter  of 
-*-  •*•  politics,  not  economics.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  people  know  anything  of  the  "laws"  of  economics. 
The  "patter"  of  the  newspapers  further  tends  to  confuse 
the  minds  of  their  readers;  meaningless  volumes  of 
statistics  and  learned  essays  on  the  business  "cycle"  add 
to  the  mass  of  inconsequential  thinking,  or  no  thinking 
at  all,  on  the  really  simple  problems  of  production  and 
distribution.  While  men  engaged  in  most  of  the  pro- 
fessions know  something  of  the  laws  underlying  them, 
medicine,  architecture,  engineering,  etc.,  those  engaged 
in  business  know  nothing  of  the  laws  which  make  good 
or  bad  business. 
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THEY  do  not  even  stop  to  inquire  if  there  be  any 
such  laws.  Prosperity  emanates  either  from  God 
Almighty  or  the  Republican  party — to  them  be  the  praise ! 
Yet  they  do  not  look  for  the  long  continuance  of  prosperity 
— some  time  God  perhaps  will  fail  them,  or  the  "party 
of  prosperity"  will  be  defeated  in  some  presidential  elec- 
tion. They  do  not  know  why  they  look  for  periods  of 
depression  to  succeed  good  times,  for  they  know  no  more 
of  the  reasons  for  depressions  than  they  know  of  reasons 
for  prosperity. 

IT  is  curious  that  where  business  prosperity  is  elevated 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  to  a  position  in  which  so 
much  else  is  superceded,  ignorance  is  confessedly  of  the 
profoundest  kind.  Densely  stupid  as  is  your  business 
man  in  his  attitude  toward  the  laws  underlying  the  getting 
of  a  living,  he  is  a  very  arrogantly  superior  person.  He 
has  a  supreme  contempt  for  socialism  and  bolshevism, 
though  he  couldn't  define  a  single  phase  of  either  teach- 
ing. Engaged  as  he  is  in  the  making  of  an  honest  living, 
he  is  quite  unable  to  discriminate  between  his  fellow  com- 
petitor in  legimate  business,  and  his  real  enemy,  the  land 
speculator  and  rent  receiver.  So  he  cultivates  a  delight- 
fully conservative  frame  of  mind  toward  every  proposi- 
tion for  social  reform  or  economic  change. 

IF  he  were  not  such  an  egregious  ass  he  might  some 
time  look  out  upon  the  world  and  watch  men  growing 
rich  on  what  he  and  his  fellowmen  are  doing.  He  sees 
land  values  rise  in  his  community,  and  even  when  he  has 
no  share  in  it  whoops  it  up  for  the  prosperity  of  his  town- 
ship or  city.  He  sometimes  talks  about  the  land  specula- 
tors' "foresight"  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  admires 
it,  having  so  little  of  his  own.  He  sees  lots  going  up  in 
value  while  his  potatoes,  or  flour  or  carpets,  or  hardware, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  he  sells,  remaining  at  the  same  price 
or  receding.  He  does  not  know  that  if  some  men  grow 
rich  without  work  men  who  do  work  must  grow  poorer. 
Profits  from  land  holding  and  land  speculation  are,  for 
all  he  seems  to  know,  just  manna  fallen  from  heaven  in- 
stead of  a  deduction  from  his  own  income. 


AND  in  the  meantime  he  is  taxed  to  provide  improve- 
ments that  redound  to  the  profits  of  land  owner  and 
land  speculator.  For  there  are  bridges  built,  subways 
constructed,  roads  projected  and  equipped,  to  swell  the 
landlord's  profits  that  he,  the  business  man,  pays  for. 
His  is  the  earned  wealth  that  flows  into  the  pockets  of 
the  men  who  as  landlords  contribute  nothing  to  the  com- 
munity's stock  of  worldly  goods. 


return  to  the  thought  in  our  first  paragraph.   Know- 
•••    ing  not  why  we  are  prosperous,  or  why  such  prosperity 
is  sure  to  be  short-lived,  a  fact  which  he  is  compelled  to 


accept  from  experience,  the  average  man  pursues  his  daily 
vocation  with  eyes  shut  to  the  phenomena  that  passes  on 
around  him.  He  is  violently  opposed  to  change — he  would 
have  protested  against  the  scheme  of  cosmos  had  he  lived 
when  it  was  created  out  of  chaos.  He  would  have  been 
a  stanch  friend  of  all  things  chaotic,  believing  that  as 
chaos  had  been  long  established  it  must  be  the  correct 
thing.  It  is  true  he  complains  of  his  landlord  as  a  greedy 
and  grasping  person,  but  he  never  complains  of  landlordism. 
The  system  that  robs  him  is  part  of  the  established  order 
and  he  is  a  great  stickler  for  law  and  order.  And  because 
he  is  a  fool  and  blind  is  why  progress  takes  a  thousand 
years. 

WE  hear  complaints  constantly  of  the  multiplicity  of 
statute  regulations,  of  legislative  interference  with 
business  and  matters  of  private  concern.  Everywhere  the 
governmental  busybodies  are  at  work.  Who  knows  if  in 
the  appalling  number  and  excess  of  such  legislative  enact- 
ments may  not  lie  the  seeds  of  their  own  undoing?  Who 
knows  if  out  of  the  general  contempt  for  laws  may  not 
spring  a  new  respect  for  law? 

WE  have  grown  careless  of  authority.  The  young 
especially  are  demanding  their  own  credos,  are 
setting  up  new  standards  of  conduct,  are  in  revolt  against 
the  old  teachings.  The  world  can  never  be  the  same 
again  to  those  who  have  broken  away  from  the  old 
restraints.  If  with  these  have  gone  something  of  value, 
something  of  the  old  moralities,  some  also  of  the  house- 
hold gods,  we  need  not  despair.  Indeed  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  to  hearten  us.  For  all  the  pretentious  hum- 
buggery  of  popular  leadership  that  once  had  power  to  sway 
the  masses,  is  dying  out.  The  young  laugh,  for  they  scent 
its  insincerity.  The  old  shibboleths  have  lost  their  power 
with  the  jazz-loving,  pleasure-seeking  youth  of  our 
generation. 

T^HERE  is  something  healthy  in  their  contempt  and 
•••  thoughtlessness.  They  are  glorious  in  their  reliance 
in  their  own  strength  and  the  joy  with  which  they  flaunt 
authority.  They  contemn  the  old  learning — and  indeed 
has  it  made  the  world  any  better?  The  old  scholarship 
was  selfish  and  self-seeking.  They  distrust  the  wisdom 
of  kings  and  presidents,  senators  and  congressmen,  the 
old  men  who  drove  the  young  men  into  the  wars,  who 
may  do  it  again  but  not  so  easily,  for  the  spell  of  their 
influence  is  not  so  potent,  nor  ever  will  be  again. 

THE  fact  of  which  we  hear  complaint  that  we  have 
no  popular  leaders  today  is  part  of  the  general  out- 
look upon  life.     There  is  no  popular  following  to  trail 
behind  the  leaders  because  there  is  a  general  indifference 
regarding  them.    Half  of  the  people  do  not  even  trouble 
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themselves  to  vote.  "Al"  Smith  comes  nearer  to  being 
a  popular  leader  than  any  man  in  public  life,  but  how 
different  he  is  from  the  idols  of  the  past!  The  magic 
of  his  appeal  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  old  leaders,  the  mere 
mention  of  whose  names  was  the  occasion  for  public 
hysterics  which  in  retrospect  seem  absurdly  silly.  The 
age  of  buncombe  is  passing. 

FT  is  true  that  the  young  do  not  yet  know  where  to  turn, 
••  nor  do  they  greatly  care  in  what  direction  their  faces 
are  set.  They  are  not  even  thinking  about  it.  But  the 
point  is  that  they  are  at  least  free  to  receive  the  new  truth. 
If  the  old  standards  have  failed  to  satisfy  them  they  are 
at  least  ready  for  the  new.  They  are  not  very  curious 
about  it  —  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  indifferent. 
But  they  are  getting  rid  of  much  that  stood  in  their  way  — 
old  creeds,  old  standards  of  conduct,  old  "knowledges" 
—to  use  a  word  of  Bacon's,  and  the  old  corrupted  and 
outworn  uses  to  which  these  "knowledges"  were  put. 


PHE  young  have  learned  to  live.  They  face  the  future 
•  with  enthusiasm,  if,  albeit,  with  thoughtless  un- 
concern. They  have  attained  a  standard  of  living  which 
they  will  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  If  compelled  to 
yield  they  will  demand  the  reason  why.  They  will  no 
longer  be  overawed  by  authority;  no  professorial  obiter 
dicta,  nor  solemn  utterance  of  statesmen  tottering  toward 
the  grave,  nor  threats  of  churchmen,  will  still  their  ques- 
tioning when  the  time  comes  to  question.  They  will 
deal  summarily  with  all  such  objurgation;  if  they  have 
learned  to  dismiss  merrily,  if  not  always  discreetly,  all 
the  old  injunctions,  where  these  concern  their  habits  and 
standards,  they  are  not  likely  to  listen  with  awe-inspired 
reverence  to  the  voice  of  "authority". 


A  Gold  Mine 

\\  7HY,  in  Cleveland,  should  any  man  or  woman  fail? 
»  V  Cleveland  today  is  the  "gold  mine"  of  the  United 
States.  ...  In  the  next  twenty  years  Cleveland 
will  have  passed  the  2,000,000  population  mark.  The 
ratio  of  land  values  in  proportion  for  the  last  twenty  years 
is  five  to  one,  that  means  twenty  years  from  today  Greater 
Cleveland  will  show  for  every  1  per  cent,  increase  in  popula- 
tion 5  per  cent,  increase  in  land  value,  or  at  the  present 
writing  better  than  20  per  cent,  a  year.  This  means 
millions  of  dollars  in  profits  to  the  land  owner. — W.  R. 
ORR,  in  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

A  COUNTRY  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  ...  the 
**  moment  a  fragment  of  the  people  set  up  rights  in- 
herent in  themselves,  and  not  founded  on  the  public  good, 
plain  absurdities  follow. — LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  COLE- 
RIDGE, "LAWS  OF  PROPERTY." 


The  Queer  Intellectual 

Processes  of  Massachusetts 

WE  append  the  following  letter  from  a  subscriber: 
"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  Sept.-Oct.  has  come  to  hand 
and  opening  it  sympathetically,  I  am  irritated  beyond 
measure  to  find  you  have  lugged  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case  on  the  very  front  page.  What  earthly  connection 
is  there  between  that  and  our  efforts  to  secure  the  Single 
Tax  I  fail  to  see.  Your  statement  that  "it  is  impossible 
now  for  any  unprejudiced  mind  on  a  review  of  the  case 
to  believe  anything  else  than  that  a  barbarous  miscarriage 
of  justice  has  resulted."  is  a  lie,  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
also  an  insult  to  me  personally  and  to  thousands  who 
know  quite  as  much  about  the  case  as  you  do. 

"You  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  case  and  it 
is  preposterous  that  you  should  assume  to  have  better 
ground  for  your  views  than  Governor  Fuller  has  for  his. 
I  do  not  pietend  to  know  anything  first-hand  about  the 
case,  but  I  do  have  absolute  confidence  in  Governor 
Fuller,  and  I  am  supremely  disgusted  that  you  have 
lugged  in  your  editorial  columns  your  absolutely  value- 
less opinions  on  this  case.  If  you  have  no  better  apprecia- 
tion of  your  responsibilities  as  editor  you  should  resign 
at  once.  For  you  will  simply  alienate  from  the  Single 
Tax  cause  men  and  women  of  sane  judgment  and  balanced 
minds. 

HURBERT  LYMAN  CLARK, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Considered  merely  as  a  fiscal  reform  that  concerns  only 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Clark  states, 
no  connection  between  our  movement  and  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  tragedy.  But  considered  in  its  wider  aspects 
as  a  struggle  for  a  new  earth  and  a  reign  of  justice  there 
is  a  very  close  connection  between  our  cause  and  what 
has  happened  recently  in  the  Bay  State.  For  what  has 
occurred  could  not  have  happened  in  a  just  state  of  society. 
For  there  could  have  been  no  anarchistic  protest,  no  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti,  and  no  antiquated  system  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure which  permitted  a  review  of  errors  presided  over 
by  the  same  trial  judge,  who  in  this  case  at  least  had 
demonstrated  his  unfitness. 

As  for  Governor  Fuller  we  refer  Mr.  Clark  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  former  in  Congress  as  indicating  his  attitude 
of  mind  which  sees  a  bolshevik  in  every  bush.  We  repeat, 
too,  that  we  are  entirely  unconvinced  by  the  report  of 
the  Governor's  committee,  and  we  say  again  that  we  are 
not  favorably  impressed  by  the  Massachussetts'  attitude 
of  mind,  of  which  Mr.  Clark's  communication  is  a  very 
fair  sample.  And  we  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  take 
our  hat  off  to  John  S.  Codman,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
Prophet  still  lives. 

Another  subscriber  in  a  much  more  friendly  spirit  writes 
us  from  Boston: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  Charlestown 
prison  believe  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  guilty  and 
got  what  they  deserved.  They  had  many  special  privileges 
but  they  abused  the  same  in  a  way  they  would  not  have 
done  were  they  the  idealists  they  claimed  to  be. 
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The  above  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a  prisoner 
whom  I  visited.  The  men  have  opportunities  for  sizing 
up  the  motives  and  character  of  their  fellow  prisoners." 

We  are  not  at  all  convinced  by  this.  Among  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  will  be  found  men  and  women  not  at  all 
unlike  those  outside — liberals,  radicals  and  conservatives. 
Their  opinions  of  their  fellow  prisoners  are  not  likely  to 
be  any  more  valuable  than  those  of  persons  who  survey 
them  from  the  outside.  Nor  do  we  marvel  greatly  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  not  able  to  feel  any  intense 
gratitude  for  special  favors  accorded  them — if  such  indeed 
is  the  fact.  If  they  were  innocent  and  conscious  of  it, 
their  attitude  toward  their  jailers  was  naturally  influenced 
by  their  resentment  against  the  system  of  which  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  the  victims.  We  should  hardly  expect  to 
find  them  filled  with  gratitude  for  small  favors  from  a 
society  bent  upon  their  destruction. 

A  communication  of  a  different  tenor  is  from  Frank 
C.  Wells,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  [an  old  contributor  to  the 
Public: 

"Congratulations  on  your  editorial  remarks  on  the 
Sacco- Vanzetti  atrocity.  I  wish  you  could  always  see 
your  way  to  widen  the  scope  of  your  paper  so  that  the 
humanitarian  and  libertarian  aspects  of  the  Henry  George 
philosophy  would  be  made  more  prominent." 

Two  Views  of  Moses 

'T'HE  following  is  from  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D.,  LL.  D. : 
-*•  "Moses  was  one  of  the  greatest  salesmen  and  real  estate 
promoters  that  ever  lived."  On  occasion  when  the  Israel- 
ites became  discouraged  and  disillusioned,  "metaphorically 
speaking,  they  gave  Moses  the  Ha!  Ha!  and  not  infre- 
quently gathered  behind  the  main  tent  and  set  up  various 
Gods  and  Golden  Calves,  all  of  which  were  nothing  but 
studied  efforts  to  avoid  their  responsibilities  and  cancel 
their  contract.  ...  if  you  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling,  whether  it  be  ships  or  shoestrings,  bridges 
or  beads,  incubators  or  insurance,  spend  a  little  time  once 
in  a  while  thinking  about  Moses  and  the  Faith  and  the 
Courage  that  made  him  a  Dominant,  Fearless  and  Success- 
ful Personality  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  selling  cam- 
paigns that  history  ever  placed  upon  its  pages." 

Henry  George  wrote  of  Moses: 

To  lead  into  freedom  a  people  long  crushed  by  tyranny; 
to  discipline  and  order  such  a  mighty  host;  to  harden 
them  into  fighting  men,  before  whom  warlike  tribes  quailed 
and  walled  cities  went  down;  to  repress  discontent  and 
jealousy  and  mutiny;  to  combat  reactions  and  reversions; 
to  turn  the  quick,  fierce  flame  of  enthusiasm  to  the  service 
of  a  steady  purpose,  require  some  towering  character — a 
character  blending  in  highest  expression  the  qualities  of 
politician,  patriot,  philosopher,  and  statesman. 

Such  a  character  in  rough  but  strong  outline  the  tradi- 
tion shows  us— the  union  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  meekest  of  men.  From 
first  to  last,  in  every  glimpse  we  get,  this  character  is  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  the  mighty  work  which  is  its 
monument.  It  is  the  character  of  a  great  mind,  hemmed 
in  by  conditions  and  limitations,  and  working  with  such 


forces  and  materials  as  were  at  hand — accomplishing 
yet  failing.  Behind  grand  deeds  a  grander  thought. 
Behind  high  performance  the  still  nobler  ideal. 

***** 

I  cannot  think  that  such  a  soul  as  his,  living  such  a  life 
as  his — feeling  the  exaltation  of  great  thoughts,  feeling 
the  burden  of  great  cares,  feeling  the  bitterness  of  great 
disappointments — did  not  stretch  forward  to  the  hope 
beyond;  did  not  rest  and  strengthen  and  ground  itself  in 
the  confident  belief  that  the  death  of  the  body  is  but  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind;  did  not  feel  the  assurance  that 
there  is  power  in  the  universe  upon  which  it  might  con- 
fidently rely,  through  wreck  of  matter  and  crash  of  worlds. 
Yet  the  great  concern  of  Moses  was  with  the  duty  that 
lay  plainly  before  him;  the  effort  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  social  state  in  which  deep  poverty  and  degrading 
want  should  be  unknown — where  men  released  from  the 
meaner  struggles  that  waste  human  energy  should  have 
opportunity  for  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

Here  stands  out  the  greatness  of  the  man.  What  was 
the  wisdom  and  stretch  of  the  forethought  which  in  the 
desert  sought  to  guard  in  advance  against  the  dangers  of 
a  settled  state,  let  the  present  speak. 

Somehow  we  prefer  this  picture  of  the  Prophet  to  that 
of  the  High  Powered  Salesman  as  nearer  to  the  historical 
truth,  and  to  be  preferred,  both  for  its  English  and  its 
imaginative  quality,  to  the  extraordinary  portrait  of  Moses 
as  drawn  by  Dr.  Cadman. 

WE  venture  the  suggestion  that  much  of  the  evil  of 
the  world,  certainly  much  of  the  mental,  material 
and  spiritual  havoc  wrought  by  war,  grows  out  of  too 
ready  use  of  the  overworked  "they,"  or  rather  the  habit 
of  thinking  in  terms  of  "they."  Some  foreigners  do  ob- 
jectionable things;  therefore  "they,"  meaning  foreigners 
generally,  should  be  subjected  to  harsher  treatment. 

In  Ireland,  "they"  used  to  shoot  at  landlords'  agents 
and  fire  property,  while  another  "they"  were  oppress- 
ing the  populace.  In  the  Balkans  "they"  are  everywhere 
threatening  the  welfare  of  "us."  Not  so  many  years  ago 
the  Populists  declared  that  "they"  were  enslaving  the 
producers,  and  in  the  east  it  was  thought  that  "they" 
were  bent  on  destroying  the  right  of  property.  In  July, 
1914,  all  the  military  officers  were  talking  in  terms  of 
"they."  There  have  been  times  when  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  fought  and  slaughtered  and  laid 
waste  because  everyone  had  got  into  the  way  of  thinking 
of  masses  of  people  as  "they." 

"Guilt,"  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  another  connec- 
tion, "is  personal."  And  guilt  is  always  the  act  or 
omission  of  a  him  or  a  her. — McCREADY  SYKES  in  Com- 
merce and  Finance. 

OF  course,  whilst  another  man  has  no  land,  my  title  to 
mine,  your  title  to  yours,  is  at  once  vitiated. 

—EMERSON  "Man  the  Reformer." 

THE  territory  is  a  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind, bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 

— WM.  HENRY  SEWARD. 
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Henry  George  and  His  Friends 

ADDRESS    WRITTEN    BY    POULTNEY    BIGELOW 
FOR   THE   HENRY   GEORGE   CONGRESS. 

(As  Mr.  Bigelow  was  prevented  at  the  last  minute  from 
attending,  this  address  was  read  at  the  Luncheon, 
September  14,  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller). 

f^HE  greatest  of  the  many  great  men  who  embellished 

*  the  annals  of  Greece  in  her  golden  age  was  probably 
Aristides.  He  looked  like  Henry  George  and  he  acted 
as  Henry  George  would  have  acted  under  like  circum- 
stances. Both  sacrificed  their  all  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countrymen  and  each  in  turn  was  rewarded  by  ingrati- 
tude and  ostracism.  In  the  Athens  of  Aristides  the  whole 
people  voted  to  expell  him.  A  small  farmer  who  could 
not  write  his  name  on  the  ballot  asked  for  help  in  the 
matter  from  the  very  man  whose  fate  hung  in  the  balance. 
Aristides  wrote  as  requested  and  thus  added  one  more 
to  the  hostile  ballots.  Then  he  asked  the  small  farmer 
why  he  desired  to  ostracise  Aristides?  "Oh!  no  particular 
reason,"  was  the  very  human  answer,  "but  I'm  so  tired 
of  always  hearing  him  called  honest!" 

And  as  we  look  about  us  on  the  list  of  conspicuous 
leaders  in  the  political — to  say  nothing  of  the  plutocratical 
world — it  must  be  some  satisfaction,  to  them,  when  they 
reflect  on  the  probability  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  are 
likely  to  suffer  the  fate  of  either  Henry  George  or  Aristides. 

Honesty  was  the  keynote  of  Henry  George.  Honesty 
in  his  own  speech  and  acts,  and  an  honesty  so  complete 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  others  could  be  otherwise. 

Before  he  came  to  New  York  (1880)  he  was  easily  the 
most  popular  political  figure  in  California,  yet  the  bosses 
of  that  boss-ridden  state  so  dreaded  an  honest  man  in 
office  that  his  name  was  passed  over  when  he  should  have 
been  unanimously  acclaimed  for  Congress. 

California  did  not  formally  call  a  referendum  of  the 
whole  state  and  ostracise  him  as  Athens  did  Aristides, 
but  they  accomplished  the  same  thing  by  methods  in- 
visible though  irresistible.  California  was  owned  by  a 
ring  of  shrewd  investors  who  saw  in  Henry  George  what 
the  hierarchs  of  Jerusalem  saw  in  the  reformer  Jesus. 

It  would  have  made  much  scandal  had  Henry  George 
been  crucified  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  plutocrats  always 
avoid  a  scandal  when  their  purpose  can  be  achieved  by 
less  obtrusive  methods.  The  California  hierarchs  owned 
much  of  the  Press  and  all  of  the  means  by  which  news 
feeds  a  paper.  They  also  could  influence  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing by  withholding  money  support.  Also  they  could 
influence  a  political  party  by  withholding  or  doubling 
the  usual  contributions.  In  short  Henry  George  found 
in  California  that  he  could  not  make  a  newspaper  success- 
ful if  telegraph  rates  were  made  heavier  to  him  than  to 
his  competitors.  He  found  also  that  no  University  would 
permit  him  to  discuss  political  economy  ex  cathedra  be- 


cause his  doctrines  were  unpleasing  to  one  or  more  generous 
patrons  of  learning. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  at  the  age  of  one  and  forty 
the  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  found  himself 
so  poor  in  purse  that  he  borrowed  the  price  of  a  third 
class  ticket  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  He  had 
to  leave  his  dearly  beloved  wife  and  children  behind  and 
the  only  future  for  him  consisted  in  a  vague  hope  of  secur- 
ing a  job  of  some  sort  on  the  New  York  Herald,  whose 
proprietor  was  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

But  he  soon  learned  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  starve 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  in  the  paradise  of  gold  miners. 
His  hopes  of  writing  for  Mr.  Bennett's  paper  were  soon 
dispelled  and  for  a  perceptible  and  very  painful  period 
he  had  to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  contributions 
of  a  philosophical  character  to  periodicals  that  paid  little 
in  money,  however  much  they  might  offer  in  the  way  of 
academical  glory. 

It  is  to  me  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Henry 
George  and  myself  should  have  been  pacing  the  pavements 
of  San  Francisco  only  a  few  years  before  his  exodus, 
each  seeking  to  borrow  the  price  of  a  railway  ride  to  New 
York.  Henry  George  was  already  famous  in  California, 
so  much  so  that  he  had  been  selected  by  the  Democratic 
party  managers  to  stump  that  state  for  the  great  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  in  1876. 

Mr.  Tilden  was  elected,  but  cheated  of  the  Presidency 
through  technical  methods.  The  Republican  party  had 
become  desperate  at  the  prospect  of  a  Free  Trader  in 
the  White  House. 

The  name  of  Tilden  grows  like  that  of  George;  and  the 
names  of  their  detractors  fade  away  like  mosquitos  be- 
fore bracing  mountain  winds. 

The  name  of  Tilden  may  be  read  in  marble  at  the  front 
of  the  great  Public  Library  of  New  York  whilst  that  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  known  only  as  the  synonym  of 
one  who  sends  his  guests  home  thirsty  after  a  dinner, 
chilled  by  goblets  of  ice  water. 

Between  the  Tilden  campaign  of  1876  and  the  next 
presidential  campaign  of  1880  for  General  Hancock,  Henry 
George  launched  his  magnum  opus,  "Progress  and 
Poverty." 

Every  publisher  in  the  American  metropolis  was 
approached  and  each  in  turn  declined  that  immortal  work. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  mark  of  a  good  book  that  it  should 
have  been  rejected  by  one  or  all  publishers,  but  it  should 
make  publishers  modest  and  authors  more  hopeful  when 
they  consider  the  many  great  works  they  rejected  when 
first  offered.  Nearly  every  New  York  publisher  has 
latterly  issued  a  laudatory  book  that  boasts  of  what  each 
has  done  towards  helping  authors  to  achieve  greatness. 
But  as  I  glance  over  such  pages  I  rarely  see  any  reference 
to  such  blindness  on  their  part.  The  great  work  of 
Admiral  Mahan  on  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power"  was 
ignored  by  the  publishers  of  New  York  until  William 
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II  had  it  used  as  a  text  book  for  his  naval  officers.  And 
even  so  it  was  with  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  no  New 
York  house  would  publish  it  until  at  last  Henry  George 
had  assumed  himself  the  labor  cost  of  setting  up  the  type 
and  making  the  plates  and  again  it  was  in  Germany  that 
its  lessons  were  first  appreciated  by  the  educated  public 
and  again  credit  is  due  to  William  II  for  being  the  first 
monarch  under  whom  the  lessons  of  Henry  George  were 
put  into  working  practice. 

I  refer  of  course  to  Kiao  Chow,  the  Chinese  territory 
colonized  by  Germany  in  1897. 

There's  a  noble  promontory  at  the  entrance  of  that 
port,  and  as  I  paddled  my  Rob  Roy  Canoe  about  that 
portion  of  Shantung  it  seemed  as  though  I  saw  on  top  of 
that  height  a  monument  worthy  of  him  who  had  here 
first  realized  the  dream  that  had  cheered  him  when  he 
wrote  the  first  page  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  just 
twenty  years  before. 

This  monument  would  recall  to  the  passing  voyager 
that  although  in  his  own  country  Henry  George  was 
treated  with  neglect,  his  doctrines  had  found  congenial 
soil  in  the  province  of  China  that  had  given  birth  to  Con- 
fucius. And  both  men  held  the  truth  as  more  important 
than  worldly  success. 

"Progress  and  Poverty"  had  a  good  sale  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  those  who  appreciated  George  were  for 
the  most  part  of  the  very  small  minority  who  make  it 
their  business  to  read  whatever  is  novel  and  speculative. 
George  had  many  friends  and  admirers  amongst  New 
Yorkers  of  wealth  and  literary  tastes.  They  brought 
his  book  and  talked  about  it  in  literary  clubs.  But  the 
author  was  not  mercenary,  on  the  contrary  he  cut  down 
his  copyright  in  order  to  help  the  circulation  and  even 
abandoned  it  altogether  for  the  sake  of  a  very  cheap 
edition  that  would,  he  hoped,  reach  the  table  of  every 
laboring  man  throughout  the  English  speaking  world, 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  His  rich  friends  did  not 
add  to  his  own  small  cash  account,  on  the  contrary  they 
often  caused  him  to  spend  more  than  he  could  afford, 
especially  as  he  had  brought  his  family  on  from  San 
Francisco  shortly  after  his  own  arrival  here  in  1880. 

For  some  important  occasion  he  wore  an  evening  dress 
suit.  I  forget  the  exact  date,  but  recall  vividly  his  remarks 
to  me  on  the  morning  following,  when  the  New  York 
Tribune  had  a  report  that  poked  fun  at  the  clothes  he  wore. 
Now  Henry  George  was  incapable  of  noting  such  trifles. 
He  may  have  borrowed  or  hired  the  suit  for  that  one  even- 
ing and  was  much  surprised  that  a  great  newspaper  could 
interrupt  the  discussion  of  political  economy  in  order  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  overlong  trousers  of  the  speaker.  "  Did 
you  see  anything  wrong  about  my  clothes?"  was  his  in- 
nocent question  to  me. 

In  those  years  I  was  a  law  student  and  at  the  same 
time  honorary  secretary  of  the  New  York  Free  Trade 
Club.  My  father  had  been  all  his  life  an  advocate  of 


complete  Free  Trade  and  I  grew  up  amongst  people  who 
looked  upon  a  Protectionist  as  one  who  would  rather  live 
on  governmental  subsidy  than  earn  his  living  in  fair 
fight  against  all  the  world. 

Of  course  I  fell  in  love  with  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  sought  the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  its  author. 
He  was  a  hero  in  my  sight  before  ever  I  set  eyes  upon 
him. 

All  of  one  forenoon  I  sat  by  his  side  on  a  fallen  log  in 
the  woods  about  Washington  Heights,  whilst  he  unfolded 
to  me  his  plans  and  his  reasons  and  his  philosophy  of  life. 

There  was  in  him  no  boasting,  and  least  of  all  was  there 
in  his  talk  any  bitterness  over  his  California  failures,  or 
those  of  New  York.  He  knew  that  he  was  proclaiming 
a  truth  of  importance  and  with  his  eyes  open  went  forth 
like  Apollonius  of  Tyana  to  discuss  wisdom  with  all  by 
the  road  side. 

The  love  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  inspired  was 
heightened  by  personal  contact  and  from  that  first  meet- 
ing he  remained  my  friend  as  I  remain  today  his  warm 
admirer  and  disciple. 

Such  was  his  fame  in  1880  that  the  managers  of  the 
Democratic  party  asked  him  to  make  speeches  on  the 
Tariff,  because  the  Republican  party  had  raised  that  issue 
into  prominence  and  the  interested  manufacturers  were 
creating  a  panic  amongst  their  ignorant  wage  earners 
by  insisting  that  if  a  Democrat  was  elected  every  factory 
and  mill  would  shut  down  and  every  avenue  be  blocked 
with  starving  families. 

Henry  George  also  had  a  starving  family,  nor  did  he 
wait  for  mills  to  close.  Let  me  quote  Henry  George's 
own  words: 

"They  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out  and  make  some 
speeches."  I  said  "Certainly  I  will."  And  they 
made  a  great  list  of  engagements  for  me  that  ran  close 
up  to  the  day  of  election,  so  that  I  went  out.  Well  it 
seems  that  what  they  were  after  was  somebody  to  tell 
the  working  man  that  the  Democratic  party  was  as 
good  as  the  Republican  party. 

"I  went  to  a  crowded  meeting. 

"The  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me  made  that  kind 
of  a  speech  and  then  I  was  put  on  the  platform. 

"I  told  them  that  I  had  heard  of  a  high  tariff  Democrat, 
though  I  could  not  conceive  how  there  could  be  such  a 
thing,  and  I  knew  there  were  men  who  called  themselves 
Revenue  Tariff  Democrats.  But  there  was  also  another 
kind  of  Democrat  and  that  was  a  No  Tariff  Democrat, 
and  that  what  was  wanted  was  to  sweep  away  the  custom 
houses  and  custom  house  officers  and  have  Free  Trade. 

"Well,  the  audience  applauded,  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  men  on  the  platform  there!  And  I  went  off  with- 
out a  man  to  shake  my  hand. 

"I  got  that  night  as  I  was  going  to  my  next  engage- 
ment a  telegraphic  despatch  asking  me  to  go  by  midnight 
train  to  New  York. 
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"The  chairman  of  the  committee  met  me  and  begged 
me  not  to  make  any  more  speeches!" 

And  thus  did  New  York  in  1880  seek  to  smother  the 
truth  in  Henry  George  exactly  as  did  California  in  1876. 
And  each  attempt  was  followed  by  failure  to  place  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  the  White  House.  Indeed  ever  since 
the  defeat  of  such  notable  men  as  Hancock  and  Tilden 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  lowered  in  public  esteem 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  today  looked  upon  as  a  species 
of  mule — something  with  neither  pride  of  ancestry  nor 
hope  of  posterity. 

Henry  George  regarded  Free  Trade  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  mind  of  a  man  who  could  sincerely  advocate 
so  selfish  a  doctrine  as  beggaring  one's  neighbor  in  order 
to  enrich  one's  self. 

Of  course  he  joined  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club 
and  entered  whole  heartedly  into  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  masses  on  Tariff  matters. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  also  joined  the  Free  Trade  Club 
and  was  an  active  member  on  one  of  our  committees. 
He  was  of  a  Free  Trade  family  and  believed  in  it  quite  as 
firmly  as  did  George.  I  recall  a  big  Free  Trade  banquet 
at  which  Roosevelt  was  to  have  spoken,  but  he  warned  me 
that  he  had  a  drill  that  night  at  his  National  Guard 
armory  and  might  therefore  be  detained,  or  possibly  pre- 
vented from  coming.  The  dinner  proceeded  however 
according  to  programme  and  the  speeches  were  in  full 
swing  when  in  burst  our  strenuous  "Teddy"  clad  in  full 
military  dress  and  glaring  joyfully  from  behind  his 
glasses.  He  was  acclaimed  with  applause  and  made  a 
stirring  speech  in  which  he  demounced  Protectionists  as 
un-American  and  praised  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
and  Richard  Cobden  as  alone  worthy  of  a  statesman. 

Shortly  after  this  however,  Theodore  Roosevelt  made 
the  discovery  that  Free  Trade  was  wrong  in  politics  how- 
ever sound  it  might  be  in  theory.  His  discovery  may  have 
owed  something  to  the  Bosses  of  the  Republican  party 
who  offered  him  a  tempting  vision  of  legislative  power 
leading  to  ever  higher  and  richer  fields  of  official  activity. 

Roosevelt  was  of  such  ardent  patriotism  that  he  would 
sacrifice  even  his  soul  for  the  sake  o£  his  party.  And 
thus  he  cast  overboard  the  weighty  arguments  of  his  Free 
Trade  period  and  sailed  his  bark  more  swiftly  by  bracing 
his  yards  according  to  the  breezes  of  party  and  protec- 
tionism. 

In  those  days  I  held  regularly  at  my  rooms  back  of  the 
Players'  Club  a  sort  of  Henry  George  evening  when  he 
would  come  and  meet  such  as  were  sympathetic  with  him 
personally  yet  dreaded  to  do  anything  that  society  re- 
garded as  unorthodox. 

Many  of  these  became  later  notable  figures  in  bank- 
ing, transportation,  and  other  profitable  walks  of  life, 
but  few  of  them  wished  to  earn  a  martyr's  crown.  They 
knew  that  his  diagnosis  was  correct  but  they  dreaded 


any  operation  or  treatment  that  might  provoke  disorders 
or  possible  revolution. 

Shortly  after  the  Hancock  election  in  1880  I  was  in- 
vited onto  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  as  assistant 
city  editor  by  Ballard  Smith,  and  within  two  years  had 
graduated  from  nearly  every  department  including  liter- 
ary and  dramatic,  foreign  and  the  editorial  board.  Then 
I  was  sent  as  correspondent  in  Europe  and  there  Henry 
George  and  I  foregathered  once  more  and  planned  a  grand 
speech  making  campaign  throughout  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Of  course  I  counted  confidently  upon  Mr.  Bennett  as 
a  Free  Trader  and  therefore  begged  permission  to  ac- 
company Henry  George  on  this  remarkable  journey.  But 
I  had  yet  much  to  learn  touching  Mr.  Bennett;  for  he  wrote 
me  a  curt  note  from  Paris  describing  Henry  George  as  a 
negligable  humbug  whom  he  would  crush  if  ever  he  became 
dangerous.  I  had  known  that  the  Herald  was  Cath  lie 
in  so  far  as  Bennett  himself  was  reared  in  that  faith;  but 
I  cannot  yet  be  sure  as  to  the  exact  inducement  that  made 
an  otherwise  great  journalist  abandon  a  piece  of  news 
that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  every  laboring  man 
in  America. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1886,  three  Free  Traders  were 
simultaneously  candidates  for  the  post  of  Mayor  in  New 
York — all  three  friends  of  one  another— loosely  speaking; 
Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  a  wealthy  and  public  spirited  merch- 
ant, Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  George.  Hewitt 
was  elected  but  Henry  George  received  more  votes  than 
Roosevelt ! 

It  was  a  Henry  George  triumph — the  triumph  of  a  poor 
man  from  far  away  California  over  the  son  of  a  rich  New 
Yorker  whose  family  influence  was  deservedly  great. 

The  Truth  is  a  mighty  force  when  uttered  at  the  right 
moment  by  a  Martin  Luther,  a  Galileo  or  a  John  Huss, 
but  in  the  New  York  of  our  day  the  politician  who  is  out 
for  votes  must  find  other  sources  of  inspiration.  Henry 
George  was  apparently  in  a  fair  way  of  being  elected 
Mayor  of  New  York  when  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  Roman 
Catholic  Leaders  in  the  person  of  a  Jesuit  Monsignor 
(Preston)  wrote  a  formal  denunciation  of  Henry  George's 
doctrines  as  "unsound,  unsafe  and  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church. " 

The  Republican  managers  had  this  letter  printed  and 
handed  free  gratis  at  the  doors  of  every  Catholic  church 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  election  day;  and  between  this 
very  clever  political  trick  and  the  equally  vigorous  anathe- 
mas from  orthodox  pulpits,  every  true  son  of  St.  Patrick 
voted  as  his  church  commanded. 

The  Irish  vote  was  an  important  one  because  the  Land 
Question  was  then  agitating  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  and  Henry  George  had  been  looked  upon  by  lead- 
ing Irish  patriots  as  a  champion  of  their  somewhat  irre- 
concileable  aspirations.  Little  did  they  dream  at  the 
the  very  last  moment  the  goblet  of  hope  would  be  snatched 
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from  before  their  lips  and  the  mayoralty  of  our  metropolis 
decided  by  an  Irish  Archbishop  at  the  behest  of  an  Italian 
Pope. 

And  not  only  did  orthodox  voters  prove  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  him  whom  they  had  up  to  then  hailed  as  their 
"Savior" — the  Irish  editors  and  politicians  quickly  found 
excellent  reasons  for  avoiding  the  company  of  him  whom 
their  church  had  branded  as  heretical. 

One  Roman  priest  remained  loyal  to  Henry  George, 
the  noble  rector  of  St.  Stephens,  the  beloved  Father  Mc- 
Glynn.  But  his  loyalty  cost  him,  if  not  his  life,  some- 
thing vastly  more  precious.  McGlynn  was  forbidden 
to  enter  his  own  church  or  to  hear  confessions,  was  ordered 
to  do  penance  in  Rome  and  when  he  claimed  the  right  of 
an  American  citizen  to  think  politically,  he  was  formally 
excommunicated. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  noble  priest  that  Henry 
George  wrote  in  the  summer  of  1886.  "There  stands 
today  hard  by  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  Rome 
a  statue  which  has  been  placed  there  since  Rome  became 
the  Capitol  of  a  United  Italy.  On  it  is  this  inscription: 
"Galileo  Galilei  was  imprisoned  in  the  neighboring  palace 
for  having  seen  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun." 

"In  after  years  when  the  true  hearted  American  priest 
shall  have  rested  from  his  labors,  and  what  is  now  being 
done  is  history,  there  will  arise  by  the  spot  where  he  shall 
be  excommunicated  such  a  statue  and  such  an  inscrip- 
tion. 

"And  days  will  come  when  happy  little  children,  such 
as  now  die  like  flies  in  tenement  houses,  shall  be  held  up 
by  their  mothers  to  lay  garlands  upon  it." 

Henry  George  was  made  for  friendship;  his  heart 
opened  smilingly  to  anyone  approaching  him  in  search 
of  truth.  He  was  never  irritable  when  sceptical  inter- 
locutors nagged  him  with  shallow  objections.  He  bore 
no  grudge  against  those  who  calumniated  him  in  the  press 
or  from  political  platforms.  I  never  even  heard  him 
denounce  Patrick  Ford,  who  had  professed  the  warmest 
faith  in  him  until  Archbishop  Corrigan  ordered  him  to 
recant.  The  Irish  World  had  up  to  that  moment  been  the 
mouth-piece  of  George's  admirers,  both  lay  and  clerical. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  known  in  the  flesh  one 
whom  the  world  at  large  regards  as  created  by  God 
Almighty  for  a  lofty  purpose.  To  me  he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  heroism,  filled  with  divine  ambition  to  serve 
his  fellow  man.  Whatever  his  dress,  he  had  such  noble 
features  that  when  I  talked  with  him  I  saw  only  his  firm 
gentle  yet  penetrating  blue  eyes  and  then  the  sympathetic 
lips  that  veiled  or  made  one  forget  the  strong  jaw  at  the 
back. 

Henry  George  was  not  a  tall  man,  but  eminently 
dignified  and  very  broad  and  deep  and  muscular  about 
the  arms  and  chest.  He  had  nothing  of  the  histrionic 
self  advertiser.  Nothing  of  the  Rooseveltian  bluster  and 
boasting.  I  never  saw  him  embarrassed  in  his  manner, 


much  less  was  he  capable  of  playing  the  snob.  He  met 
rich  and  poor;  the  noblemen  of  England  and  the  Crofters 
of  Skye,  and  with  all  he  was  the  same  dignified,  yet  sym- 
pathetic searcher  after  the  truth. 

Of  course  he  was  a  political  and  social  failure;  so  was 
Jesus.  Had  he  lived  a  few  centuries  earlier  he  would 
have  died,  like  Molinos,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion or  have  been  roasted  alive  by  pious  Christian  priests. 
As  it  was,  his  life  was  prematurely  stopped  by  domestic 
burdens  too  heavy  for  even  his  broad  shoulders.  He 
died  before  even  reaching  the  early  age  of  sixty,  and  he 
died  a  poor  man  having  known  but  poverty  all  his  life. 
He  was  grossly  misunderstood  and  shunned  by  those  who 
were  easily  frightened  by  the  bugaboo  of  anarchist  and 
socialist.  He  could  not  have  been  elected  to  any  of  the 
older  and  more  conservative  clubs  or  societies  of  New 
York.  Yet  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  cities  of  the 
world  will  be  clamoring  for  monuments  to  his  glory. 

Did  I  say  that  Henry  George  lived  poor?  If  I  did,  it 
referred  merely  to  the  vulgar  definition  of  poverty. 

Posterity  will  call  him  rich,  for  what  can  the  sage  de- 
sire more  than  what  Henry  George  possessed,  a  wife  whorn 
he  loved  and  honored  and  who  loyally  sustained  him  at 
every  step  of  his  weary  tramp.  In  his  children  he  was 
equally  blessed,  for  they  were  a  living  testimony  to  the 
qualities  of  both  father  and  mother. 

And  how  rich  in  friends  was  he,  friends  throughout  the 
world!  He  had  many  secret  admirers,  people  who  dared 
not  publish  their  friendship  for  fear  of  social  ostracism. 
In  short,  I  cannot  think  of  Henry  George  as  being  the  ob- 
ject of  any  man's  hatred  save  as  the  cur  hates  when  sicked 
on  by  a  cruel  master. 

Blessed  be  Henry  George,  for  he  so  loved  his  fellow 
man  that  he  sacrificed  himself  on  our  account,  he  died 
that  we  might  live,  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Fairhope  As  an  Object  Lesson 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  E.  SCHALKENBACH  AT  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.   13,   1927. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Gaston,  with- 
out having  any  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  say,  so  I 
feel  obliged  to  present  to  you  my  personal  observations 
of  Fairhope,  since  the  text  assigned  me  is  "The  Success 
of  Enclaves."  Fairhope's  growth  and  effect  as  a  Single 
Tax  demonstration  seems  to  me  the  only  proper  presen- 
tation to  make. 

My  interest  in  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  dates  back 
to  1884,  when  my  brother  Charlie  arrived  from  an  absence 
in  the  west  of  eight  years.  On  his  arrival  he  handed  me 
a  book,  saying  that  in  the  railroad  station  in  Chicago  he 
bought  it  to  occupy  his  mind  while  enroute  home,  that 
he  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  book  and  asked 
me  to  read  it  and  if  possible  find  fault  with  it. 
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I  read  the  book  and  am  glad  that  I  had  brains  enough 
not  to  try  to  find  fault. 

I  then  took  the  book  to  dear  brother  Bob;  told  him  of 
Charlie's  and  my  opinion  and  asked  him  to  read  it  and 
find  fault  with  it  if  he  could.  It  is  now  one  of  my  fondest 
memories  that  I  had  a  hand  in  bringing  dear  Bob  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

During  these  past  years  I  have  kept  informed  of  the 
many  methods  employed  to  educate  society  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  George  philosophy,  I  have  witne  sed 
the  many  attempts  to  carry  on  propaganda  through  poli- 
tical action,  I  have  seen  literature  of  every  variety  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  I  have  seen  lecture  courses  establish- 
ed with  brilliant  orators,  all  of  which  have  fallen  far  short 
of  our  fond  hopes. 

There  was  but  one  agency  remaining  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge,  that  of  enclaves. 

With  the  passing  of  dear  brother  Bob,  my  interest  was 
further  aroused.  I  determined  to  give  more  of  my  time 
to  the  cause  he  loved  so  deeply;  so  in  1924  I  visited  Fair- 
hope,  the  first  enclave  established  about  1894,  by  two 
families  starting  from  Iowa  and  being  joined  by  some 
from  other  states. 

I  found  Fairhope  a  beautifully  situated  community  on 
a  high  bluff  overlooking  Mobile  Bay,  with  a  population 
of  between  1,500  and  2,000.  When  I  left  New  York  I  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  great  drawback  of  enclaves 
lay  in  the  desire  of  most  men  to  own  title  to  land  and  that 
leaseholds  would  not  appeal  to  the  type  of  man  essential 
to  a  successful  community. 

My  first  impression  was  the  three  states  of  progress. 
The  first  showed  lack  of  confidence  or  poverty,  or  both, 
in  the  type  of  buildings  erected.  The  second  period 
showed  a  gain  of  confidence,  through  the  erection  of  better 
types  of  buildings,  while  the  third,  or  present  stage  showed 
the  best  of  modern  construction.  My  next  step  was  to 
visit  the  surrounding  country  to  see  if  some  comparison 
could  be  made  and  if  the  effect  of  the  economic  policy  at 
Fairhope  would  be  discernable. 

Investigation  further  into  the  value  of  adjacent  lands 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  Fairhope  with  its  free  land 
policy  was  the  direct  cause  of  retarding  the  rise  of  land 
values  in  the  surrounding  country. 

We  must  remember  that  Fairhope,  prior  to  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Fels,  was  a  poor  man's  effort.  It  was  not  an  indus- 
trial undertaking,  exploiting  natural  resources. 

During  this  session  we  have  heard  much  about  training 
the  young.  Fairhope  has  a  school,  (private,  supported  by 
donations  and  fees)  and  having  a  national  reputation, 
with  young  people  coming  to  it  from  many  states.  Here 
lies  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  teacher  in  economics  who 
will  instruct  these  young  people  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  preparing  them  as  missionaries  to  go  to  all  points 
of  the  compass. 

Repeated  attempts  at  land  booming  have  been  made 


in  the  surrounding  country.  During  the  recent  Florida 
boom  attempts  were  made  to  awaken  land  speculation 
adjacent  to  Fairhope.  The  boomers  purchased  whole 
page  advertising  space  in  the  Fairh.ope  Courier,  published 
by  the  pioneer,  Mr.  Ernest  Gaston,  who  in  turn  used  his 
editorial  page  to  great  advantage  in  destroying  the  boom. 

With  these  facts  clearly  fixed  in  my  mind  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Colony  and  established  a  residence 
there  for  seven  months  of  each  year. 

Here  I  find  an  excellent  field  for  missionary  work  among 
the  visitors  and  tourists  coming  from  the  North  and  West, 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  town  as  compared 
with  most  other  towns,  and  who  are  always  interested 
to  learn  of  the  economic  principles  upon  which  Fairhope 
is  conducted. 

When  we  consider  the  great  mass  of  readers  who  patron- 
ize libraries,  magazines  and  newspapers,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  whom  care  to  read  economic  literature,  it  must 
follow  that  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  intelligent 
men  and  women  who  can  only  be  attracted  through  a  prac- 
practical  demonstration. 

It  is  this  type  that  the  enclave  propaganda  appeals  to. 
Fairhope  is  no  longer  an  experiment;  it  is  beyond  all 
question  of  doubt  a  demonstration.  Fairhope's  greatest 
need  is  additional  land  to  widen  out,  it  being  now  about 
6  miles  long  and  about  one  mile  wide. 

Fairhope  is  not  literature  that  can  be  thrown  in  the 
waste  basket  nor  a  book  that  can  become  musty  lying 
on  the  shelf,  but  it  is  a  living  throbbing,  thing  of  life  that 
cannot  be  laid  aside  or  forgotten.  It  is  therefore  in  my 
opinion  one  of  if  not  the  most  effective  forms  of  propaganda 
that  we  can  employ. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  good  man  that  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  but  he 
is  a  better  man  who  makes  a  happy  community  grow 
where  none  grew  before. 

Sex  and  Economics 

ADDRESS  OF  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON  AT  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.   13,   1927. 

IV /TOST  of  us  are  fully  awake  to  any.  opportunity  of 
-LVJ.  bearing  witness  to  the  Truth  as  we  see  it.  We 
disciples  of  Henry  George  are  willing  to  step  into  any 
discussion  and  try  to  swing  it  our  way.  Indeed,  we  have 
that  reputation  everywhere.  As  one  worried  chairman 
of  a  big  meeting  put  it,  "O  these  Single  Taxers,  ...  no 
matter  where  they  start  they  always  come  around  to  Single 
Tax!"  I  don't  know  yet  whether  he  meant  it  as  the  very 
high  compliment  that  it  was,  this  remark  of  his. 

But  the  above  holds  good  of  discussions  along  lines 
political  and  economic.  And  then  we  ourselves  mourn 
over  the  fact  that  these  discussions  have  not  the  ear  of 
the  general  public  which  is  more  interested  in  the  Tab- 
loids and  the  movies.  Very  well  then,  why  not  carry 
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the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  and  show  him  the  base 
.  .  .  the  economic  base,  of  the  things  he  is  most  interested 
in?  There  is  a  very  wide  field  of  discussion,  ploughed 
and  harrowed  and  gone  over  again  and  again,  ad  nauseum 
wherever  "moderns"  meet  together,  which  we  Single 
Taxers  have  altogether  neglected.  In  fact  I  have  heard 
comrades  go  seriously  into  this  discussion,  for  its  own 
sake,  apparently  with  no  thought  of  the  connection  they 
might  have  made  between  the  thing  they  were  discussing 
and  the  Faith  in  which  they  believe. 

These  cryptic  remarks  refer  to  discussion  on  that  all- 
absorbing  subject,  to  the  modern  world,  of  SEX!  It 
may  not  be  in  politics  just  yet,  but  it  certainly  is  in  the 
tabloids  and  the  movies  .  .  .  they  could  not  exist  with- 
out it  ...  and  it  has  the  ear  of  the  public.  Many  a 
time,  when  upbraiding  the  organizers  of  various  dining 
clubs  for  not  giving  their  evenings  to  more  important 
matters,  have  I  received  for  answer:  "People  won't 
come  unless  you  talk  about  some  phase  of  the  Sex  Ques- 
tion."  The  late  William  Marion  Reedy  said:  "It  is 
always  Sex  o'clock  in  our  modern  literature."  And 
David  Seabury,  Consultant-Psychologist,  writes  in  a 
recent  Century  article: 

"The  subject  of  sex  has  certainly  stepped  out  of  the 
boudoir,  thrown  off  the  hushed  intimacy  of  the  afternoon 
knitting,  forgotten  the  privacy  of  marriage  and  taken 
its  place  at  bridge  table  and  club  lounge.  From  three 
to  three  score  and  ten  any  aspect  of  it  serves  for  casual 
reference  or  minute  dissection." 

It's  a  very  vague  subject,  of  course,  as  discussed  today. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  discussers  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  mean  by  sex.  And  this  holds  good  of  the  near  high- 
brows who  prate  solemnly  of  the  Freudian  "living  libido" 
as  it  does  of  the  Jazz  Sisters  and  lounge  lizards  who  sing 
of  what  Hollywood  calls  "It."  In  fact  it's  safe  to  say 
that  these  last  at  least  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what 
the  word  means  to  them! 

However,  understood  or  not,  the  subject  is  discussed 
openly  everywhere  today.  And  yet  there  is  no  subject 
so  little  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  so  absolutely 
dependent  on  economic  conditions  in  all  its  manifestations. 
Therefore,  comrades,  please  remember.  This  subject  of 
"Sex"  today,  is  a  subject  you  can  be  frivolous  about  if 
you  wish  to  entertain  your  listeners.  But  I,  for  one,  can- 
not see  how  any  disciple  of  Henry  George  can  treat  the 
subject  seriously,  as  a  subject  per  se,  .  .  .  how  he  can 
for  one  moment  forget  the  splendid  opportunity  for  preach- 
ing the  straight  doctrine  in  its  vast  importance,  its  far- 
reaching  influence  in  every  manifestation  of  what  seems 
like  a  most  personal  matter. 

To  take  up  the  various  phases  of  the  sex  question  as 
most  discussed  today:  Marriage,  to  begin  with.  Of 
course  no  one  will  deny  that  in  marriage,  as  in  any  rela- 
tion which  requires  adjustment  of  two  individualities 
to  one  another,  there  are  many  problems  that  are  purely 
personal,  But  then  they  are  personal  and  concern  only 


the  two  people  themselves  and  are  no  fit  subject  for  public 
discussion.  And  no  one  with  any  power  of  thought  at 
all  will  deny  that  the  reason  for  most  marital  troubles  of 
today  can  be  found  in  this  matter  of  money.  It's  always 
a  case  of  either  too  little  money,  or  too  much.  The  old 
folk-lore  proverb,  common  to  every  language:  "When 
poverty  comes  in  at  ttyj  door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window  " 
is  deeply  true.  And  the  annals  of  our  divorce  courts  as 
well  as  the  society  columns  of  our  dailies  show  the  effects 
of  too  much  money  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  profit 
by  privilege.  Money— the  economic  question  therefore. 
A  condition  of  society  based  on  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  wealth,  brought  about  by  equality  of  opportunity,  will 
reduce  the  number  of  homes  where  the  wolf  of  poverty 
can  chase  love  out  of  the  window.  And  it  will  reduce 
the  number  of  homes  devastated  because  of  the  boredom 
of  too  great  wealth.  And  who  dare  deny  that  throughout 
the  ages  marriage  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  of  "support?"  The  new  era  of  women's  in- 
dependence, or  to  be  more  exact,  of  women's  chance 
to  fight  the  economic  struggle  on  the  same  basis  as  men, 
has  fortunately  made  it  possible  for  more  women  to 
chose  at  least  by  inclination  rather  than  by  this  matter 
of  "support."  But  again  we  see  it.  If  a  woman  gives 
up  her  earning  power  she  must  consider  the  earning 
power  of  the  man  she  chooses.  And  the  bitter  violence 
of  the  present  day  struggle  for  life  renders  marriage  any- 
thing but  what  it  should  be. 

Then  the  most  fruitful  subject  for  sex  discussion,  the 
problem  of  prostitution.  Chastity,  .  .  .  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!  How  disgusting  the  spectacle 
of  the  circles  who  profit  by  the  privilege  that  makes  pros- 
titution powerful,  banding  together  solemnly  to  "destroy 
the  Social  Evil!"  What  do  they  do?  Chase  into  the 
unknown  depths  a  few  poor  creatures,  the  saddest  victims 
of  economic  conditions,  banish  them  from  one  neighbor- 
hood, ...  to  what  result?  Merely  higher  land  values  in 
that  neighborhood  after  it  is  'cleaned  up.' 

The  question  of  prostitution  today  is  solely  an  economic 
question.  There  is  no  woman  offering  herself  on  the 
streets  of  our  towns  today  who  is  doing  it  for  any  other 
reason  that  that  of  economic  need.  This  I  assert  and 
stand  by.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  women  as  little 
monogamous  by  nature  as  are  some  men.  I  know  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  women  absolutely  wanton 
by  nature.  But  unless  these  women  are  absolutely  poor 
they  are  not  on  the  streets.  The  divorce  courts  see  them 
often.  Some  are  in  sanatoriums,  every  fashionable 
physician  could  tell  of  cases.  But  I  repeat,  these  women 
are  not  on  the  streets.  And  the  women  who  are  in  the 
streets  are  there  because  they  are  too  poorly  equippec 
for  the  economic  struggle.  And  because  the  economic 
struggle  prevents  some  man  from  giving  them  a  chance 
to  be  wives  and  mothers.  All  other  discussion  of  this 
"social  evil  problem"  is  beside  the  point,  a  red  herring 
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drawn  across  the  trail  by  those  who  do  not  wish  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  emphasized. 

And  the  question  of  birth  control,  also  widely  and  virul- 
ently discussed  today.  There,  I  admit,  we  Single  Taxers 
arc  in  a  bit  of  a  quandary.  I  believe  in  birth  control  from 
one  point  of  view  that  is  to  me  important,  i.e.  a  woman's 
right  to  herself,  body  and  soul,  her  right  to  determine 
how  many  children  she  can  bear,  her  right  to  refuse  to 
<>•.  i-rtax  her  ability  to  give  a  mother's  best  care.  But  I 
refuse  to  advocate  birth  control  from  the  point  of  view 
most  in  evidence  today,  the  fact  that  without  it  the  class 
of  Have  Not  will  vastly  outnumber  the  class  of  Have 
and  may  prove  a  social  peril.  This  attitude  we  Single 
Taxers  should  never  countenance.  We  must  emphasize 
that  the  point  of  view  is  quite  correct  as  economic  con- 
ditions stand  today.  With  artificial  restrictions  of  natural 
resources,  with  a  total  lack  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
every  child  borne  into  the  social  stratum  which  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  privilege  does  present  an  increasing  social 
problem.  But  to  those  of  us  who  do  not  believe  that  such 
conditions  are  an  inevitable  concomittant  of  material 
progress,  it  is  a  cruel  and  bitter  doctrine. 

We  know  that  for  every  mouth  to  be  fed  which  comes 
into  the  world,  two  hands  come,  strong  to  toil  for  food  for 
that  mouth,  and  a  brain  which  can,  if  developed,  increase 
ten  and  an  hundred  fold  the  productivity  of  those  hands,  . . . 
were  opportunity  equal,  were  natural  resources  free  to  all. 
Therefore,  the  birth  control  discussion  affords  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  preach  the  Truth  as  we  know  it.  Among 
the  birth  control  advocates  as  among  its  opponents.  We 
must  differentiate  its  aspect  of  personal  freedom  which 
brings  us  in  line  with  its  advocates.  But  we  must  never 
accept  the  theory  that  conditions  of  today,  which  make 
restriction  of  population  a  burning  necessity,  are  inevit- 
able. We  know  they  are  not  and  it  is  our  business  to  go 
about  helping  to  change  them,  so  that  every  human  soul  that 
comes  into  the  world  shall  be  welcome,  ...  in  a  free  world! 

Hunger  and  love  are  the  two  great  impulses  of  all  life, 
all  action  in  the  world  today.  But  hunger,  the  urge  to 
self-preservation,  comes  first,  endures  longest.  It  is  the 
first  unconscious  impulse  of  the  helpless  child,  still  hardly 
more  than  an  embryonic  cell  of  human  life.  And  it  persists 
as  long  as  life  persists,  after  sight,  hearing,  all  other  senses, 
and  even  the  motor  power  is  gone. 

It  is  the  cause  of  all  progress  on  the  earth  today,  this 
urge  for  self-perser\  ation ;  all  material  advance  has  come 
from  the  urge  in  man's  soul  to  satisfy  his  desires  along  the 
1  line  of  least  resistance.  Love,  the  other  great  impelling 
urge,  the  sex  urge,  the  instinct  for  preservation  of  the  race, 
is  strong.  It  is  Nature's  own  method  of  carrying  on  the 
race.  But  to  the  individual  it  occupies  but  a  compara- 
tively small  period  in  his  life.  Nature  lets  him  struggle 
for  himself  before  she  forces  him  to  carry  on  his  kind. 
Both  are  the  driving  force  of  all  action.  But  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  secondary  need  would  seem,  on  the  sur- 


face, to  be  the  keynote  of  our  life  in  the  modern  com- 
m,unity.  To  my  mind  it  is  oftentimes  that  red  herring 
drawn  across  the  trail  to  ward  off  unpleasant  facts  con- 
cerning right  and  wrong  of  the  economic  struggle.  And 
indeed  this  economic  struggle  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
buying  and  selling  of  everything,  with  no  human  rights 
left  to  anything,  has  caused  the  over-emphasis  of  one  side 
of  the  sex  question,  when  we  restrict  that  question  to  the 
problem  of  the  relations  of  man  and  woman.  Sex  lust 
is  the  only  side  of  love  that  can  be  bought  and  sold.  One 
cannot  buy  and  sell  what  love  means  apart  from  the 
physical.  Therefore  a  world  which  has  become  a  struggle 
such  as  the  beasts  never  know,  finds  its  amusement  in 
the  practice,  and  the  discussion,  of  this  one  side  of  love 
which  is  an  economic  factor,  i.e.,  something  to  buy  and 
sell. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  us,  comrades,  this  popular 
subject  of  discussion.  If  we  can  always  remember  to 
emphasise  how  strong  the  influence  of  Hunger,  the 
greatest  primal  urge,  on  Love,  the  secondary  purpose  of 
human  life.  If  Hunger  were  only  the  natural  urge  to 
progress,  as  we  would  make  it,  not  the  cruel  taskmaster 
making  humans  inhuman  to  one  another,  as  it  is  today, 
then  indeed  would  the  secondary  urge  of  Love  take  its 
rightful  place  as  the  uplifting,  ennobling  and  beautifying 
element  in  our  lives. 

Our  concern  is  with  Hunger.  Adjust  that  problem 
aright,  Love  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Pittsburgh  Observes 
Thirtieth  Anniversary 

of  George's  Death 

HHE  Henry  George  Foundation  commemorated  the 
*-  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henry  George 
by  holding  a  Memorial  Dinner  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  evening  of  October  29th.  Mrs.  Signe 
Bjorner,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  the  principal 
speaker,  coming  from  Chicago  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Foundation  for  this  particular  occasion,  and  contribut- 
ing much  to  its  success.  About  fifty  of  the  leading 
Georgists  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  present. 

Cornelius  D.  Scully  was  toastmaster  and  made  special 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  birthplace  of  George 
by  the  Foundation.  He  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
birthplace  should  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  representing 
the  great  ideals  for  which  Single  Taxers  stand  and  might 
later  become  a  great  center  for  the  national  and  interna- 
tional movement. 

Mrs.  Janet  L.  Brownlee,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  gave  her  impressions  of  the  recent  Henry 
George  Congress  in  New  York  City,  which  she  pronounced 
a  real  success.  James  B.  Ellery,  of  Erie,  appealed  to  all 
to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  prophet,  and  Henry 
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H.  Wilson,  of  Beaver,  presented  the  programme  of  Henry 
George  as  the  only  alternative  to  Bolshevism  or  the  decline 
of  civilization. 

President  George  E.  Evans  read  Henry  George's  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Liberty  and  told  something  of  present 
activities  of  the  Foundation  within  the  State  of  Penn- 
slyvania.  Carl  D.  Smith,  in  telling  of  some  of  the  high 
spots  of  the  recent  convention,  said  that  he  had  found 
every  session  intensely  interesting  and  the  discussions 
from  all  the  various  angles  stimulating  and  helpful. 

Among  others  who  responded  with  impromptu  remarks 
were  Harry  H.  Willock,  Charles  R.  Eckert  and  John  B. 
Sharpe,  three  veteran  leaders  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
who  joined  in  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Henry  George. 

Keen  interest  was  displayed  in  the  address  of  Mrs.  Signe 
Bjorner  dealing  with  Danish  conditions  in  general  and 
the  spread  of  Georgeism  in  particular. 

Messages  conveying  felicitations  were  read  from  Mrs. 
Anna  George  de  Mille,  Louis  F.  Post,  James  F.  Morton, 
Harry  W.  Olney,  Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  and  Clayton  J. 
Ewing,  President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club. 

The  Pennsylvania  Campaign 

ID  ECENT  developments  in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  fore- 
•*•  *•  cast  a  widespread  campaign  for  land  value  taxation 
in  that  commonwealth.  With  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton 
as  examples  of  the  successful  operation v of  the  "graded 
tax  plan,"  interest  is  being  aroused  in  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities  and  the  speakers  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion are  making  the  most  of  the  situation.  An  address 
before  the  Harrisburg  Rotary  Club  by  Secretary  P.  R. 
Williams  last  August  brought  an  immediate  response 
in  the  form  of  a  very  favorable  editorial  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Telegraph  and,  early  in  October,  the  editor,  G.  M. 
Steinmetz,  came  to  Pittsburgh  to  further  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan,  returning  to  Harrisburg 
to  launch  an  aggressive  publicity  campaign  for  tax  re- 
form in  Harrisburg. 

During  November,  Secretary  Williams  addressed  various 
clubs  and  civic  bodies  in  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg, 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  the  speaking  campaign  will 
probably  be  extended  to  cover  every  city  in  the  state. 
William  N.  McNair,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  other  speakers 
are  planning  to  join  in  the  lecture  tours. 

In  Johnstown,  Prof.  H.  S.  Bender,  prominent  Single 
Taxer  nominated  for  Mayor  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
made  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  plan  the  principal  plank 
in  his  platform.  Though  not  elected,  he  made  an  aggressive 
campaign  and  polled  a  large  vote. 

The  Johnstown  Democrat,  edited  by  former  Congress- 
man Warren  Worth  Bailey,  continues  to  give  strong 
editorial  support  and  generous  publicity  to  everything 
that  tends  to  bring  the  Single  Tax  idea  to  public  attention 
or  promises  progress  in  that  direction,  and  Johnstown 


will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  extend 
Pittsburgh's  policy  to  the  cities  of  the  third  class. 

Two  prominent  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  club  visited 
Europe  last  summer  and  both  Harry  H.  Willock  and  Wm. 
N.  McNair  entertained  the  Henry  George  Club  at  recent 
luncheon  meetings  with  very  interesting  accounts  of  their 
observations,  particularly  bearing  upon  economics  and 
taxation,  in  England,  Norway,  France,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. Mr.  Willock  is  leaving  this  month,  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  San  Francisco,  for  an  oriental  tour  and  expects 
to  meet  the  Single  Tax  groups  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  there  is  so  much  evidence  of  progress. 

An  Interesting 

Campaign  in  Harrisburg 

MR.  G.  M.  STEINMETZ,  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Telegraph  has  started  an  interesting  campaign 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper  for  reform  in  methods 
of  assessment  in  that  city.  Every  day  in  his  paper  for 
several  months  past  there  have  been  articles  from  Mr. 
Steinmetz's  pen  which  furnish  interesting  revelations 
as  to  conditions  in  that  city. 

His  object  is,  while  securing  drastic  reforms  in  methods 
of  assessment,  to  get  for  Harrisburg  the  Pittsburgh 
"graded  tax."  Mr.  Steinmetz  makes  lengthy  quota- 
tions from  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  who  is  Pittsburgh' 
assessor,  Percy  R.  Williams,  and  James  R.  Brown  ol 
the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  who  has  lectured  i 
Harrisburg. 

These  articles  are  searching  investigations  into  the  tax 
system  of  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Steinmetz  reveals  the  grossest 
inequalities  in  assessments.  He  asks:  "Do  you  know 
how  the  assessor  reaches  his  conclusions  as  to  the  value 
of  real  estate  for  city  and  school  tax  purposes?"  H 
then  shows  that  the  small  owner  is  frequently  assessed 
at  the  full  value  of  his  property,  while  in  many  cases  the 
large  landowner  escapes  with  an  assessment  of  ten  t 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  real  value  of  his  property. 

He  points  out  that  the  recent  "socialist"  victory  in 
Reading  was  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  city's 
methods  of  assessment,  and  quotes  the  recently  elected 
mayor  of  that  city  as  saying:  "We  mean  to  sit  down 
with  the  best  men  in  and  out  of  our  party  to  work  out  a 
system  of  equitable  assessment." 

We  commend  Mr.  Steinmetz's  very  thorough  treatment 
of  his  subject.  It  is  no  small  task  to  submit  to  so  keen 
an  analysis  the  confusion  and  worse  of  Harrisburg's 
assessments. 

HELP  TO  INCREASE  THE  CIRCULATION 
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Theory  and  Its  Importance 

ADDRESS   OF    C.    LnBARON    GOELLER   AT   THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.   14.   1927 

A  T  this  convention  you  have  heard  considerable  con- 
**•  cerning  the  mechanism  of  Single  Tax,  and  also  a 
little  of  the  moral  side  of  the  movement.  I  shall  there- 
fore treat  it  from  a  little  different  angle,  one  might  say 
the  Huxley  side,  or  the  anatomy — the  skeleton — of  the 
movement. 

The  Single  Tax  is  such  an  eminently  practical  prop- 
osition that  there  is  some  danger  of  us  becoming  "merely" 
practical,  thus  tending  to  forget  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded.  It  is  because  of  this  danger  of  "mere 
practicality"  that  I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  "Theory" 
and  its  relation  to  science  in  general,  and  to  the  Single 
Tax  movement. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  some  extracts  from  a  book 
well  suited  to  be  placed  alongside  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  on  your  bookshelf — "An  Introduction  to  Mathe- 
matics," by  A.  N.  Whitehead,  now  of  Harvard  University. 
This  is  a  good  book  on  science  and  philosophy  and  the 
thought  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

"From  the  earliest  epoch  (2634  B.  C.)  the  Chinese  had 
utilized  the  property  of  the  compass  needle,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  connected  it  with  any  theoretical  ideas. 
The  really  profound  changes  in  human  life  all  have  their 
ultimate  origin  in  knowledge  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
The  use  of  the  compass  was  not  introduced  into  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  A.D.,  more  than  3000 
years  after  its  first  use  in  China.  The  importance  which 
the  science  of  electiomagnetism  has  since  assumed  in 
every  department  of  human  life  is  not  due  to  the  superior 
practical  bias  of  Europeans,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
West  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena  were  studied 
by  men  who  were  dominated  by  abstract  theoretic  in- 
terests." ....  Michael  Faraday  was  asked:  "What 
is  the  use  of  this  discovery?"  He  answered:  "What  is  the 
use  of  a  child — it  grows  to  be  a  man." 

Mr.  Whitehead  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  Archimedes 
discovered  what  is  known  as  Specific  Gravity.  He  was 
told  to  find  out  whether  the  king's  crown  was  of  pure 
gold  or  whether  it  had  been  debased  with  some  alloy. 
He  took  a  bath  one  day  while  this  problem  was  in  his 
mind,  and  in  his  day-dream  he  invented  mathematical 
physics.  He  jumped  out  of  the  tub  and  ran  through 
the  streets  of  Syracuse  shouting  "Eureka!  Eureka!" 
(I  have  found  it).  His  genius  showed  him  that  "a 
body  when  immersed  in  water  is  pressed  upward  by  the 
surrounding  water  with  a  resultant  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  it  displaces."  Then  we  read  further: 
"The  death  of  Archimedes  by  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
soldier  is  symbolical  of  a  world-change  of  the  first  magni- 
tude: The  theoretical  Greeks,  with  their  love  of  abstract 
science,  were  superseded  in  the  leadership  of  the  European 


world  by  the  practical  Romans.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in 
one  of  his  novels,  has  defined  a  practical  man  as  a  man 
who  practices  the  errors  of  his  forefathers.  The  Romans 
were  a  great  race,  but  they  were  cursed  with  the  sterility 
that  waits  upon  practicality.  They  did  not  improve 
upon  the  knowledge  of  their  forefathers,  and  all  their 
advances  were  confined  to  the  minor  technical  details  of 
engineering.  They  were  not  dreamers  to  arrive  at  new 
points  of  view,  which  could  give  a  more  fundamental 
control  over  the  forces  of  nature.  No  Roman  lost  his 
life  because  he  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
mathematical  diagram." 
Also: 

"No  more  impressive  warning  can  be  given  to  those 
who  would  confine  knowledge  and  research  to  what  is 
apparently  useful,  than  the  reflection  that  conic  sections 
were  studied  for  eighteen  hundred  years  merely  as  an 
abstract  science  without  a  thought  of  any  utility  other 
than  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
mathematicians,  and  that  then  at  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  abstract  study,  they  were  found  to  be  the  neces- 
sary key  with  which  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
the  most  important  laws  of  nature, — namely  the  law  of 
gravity." 
And: 

"It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  in  our  most  theoretical 
moods  we  may  be  nearest  to  our  most  practical  applica- 
tions." 

Now  just  a  short  extract  from  a  book  on  chemistry  to 
show  something  of  the  methods  of  working  in  science — 
and  I  use  this  largely  because  of  its  poetic  and  dreamland 
nature: 

"The  chemist  can  work  better  if  he  has  a  picture  of 
what  he  is  working  with  ....  Now  one  of  the 
men  who  worried  over  this  benzol  puzzle  was  the  German 
chemist,  Kekiile.  One  evening  after  working  over  the 
problem  all  day  he  was  sitting  by  the  fire  trying  to  rest, 
but  he  could  not  throw  it  off  his  mind.  The  carbon  and 
the  hydrogen  atoms  danced  like  imps  on  the  carpet  and 
as  he  watched  them  through  his  half  closed  eyes  he  sud- 
denly saw  that  the  chain  of  six  carbon  atoms  had  joined 
at  the  ends  and  formed  a  ring  while  six  hydrogen  atoms 
were  holding  on  to  the  outside  hands.  .  .  .  Professor 
Kekfile  saw  at  once  that  the  demons  of  his  subconscious 
self  had  furnished  him  with  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  and  so 
it  proved.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  benzol  (or 
benzene)  molecule  if  we  could  see  it  would  look  anything 
like  the  diagram  of  it,  but  the  theory  works  and  that  is 
all  that  the  scientist  asks  of  any  theory."* 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this,  that  the 
methods  of  such  sciences  as  chemistry  and  mathematics 
are  legimate  methods  for  us  to  use  in  the  science  of  Politi- 

'Creative  Chemistry,  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  pp.  65-7.  Pub.  The 
Century  Co.  1920.  See  also  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Reason  and  Belief,  Part 
3,  Chapter  2. 
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cal  Economy.  If  the  picture  method,  the  use  of  diagrams, 
can  aid  the  Chemist  and  the  Mathematician  it  can  also 
be  made  to  aid  us  in  Single  Tax,  which  is  the  daughter 
of  Political  Economy. 

Following  this  lead  I  submit  these  circle  diagrams  (No. 
1.)  Here  we  have  in  half  a  dozen  words  Chapter  2  of 
Book  1  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  And  we  can  call  this 
the  parting  of  the  ways  between  Socialism  and  Single 
Tax.  Our  first  difference  with  the  Socialist  is  on  the 
meanings  of  the  words  employed  in  the  argument,  and 
naturally  we  differ  more  and  more  in  the  conclusions. 
As  Henry  George  said:  "The  swifter  a  runner  who  once 
misses  his  way  the  further  he  leaves  it  behind." 


Wealth 
^-N 

Capital 


Money  /%oncH 


No.  1 

One  circle  includes  all  land — the  natural  universe  out- 
side of  man  himself;  the  next  circle  includes  all  human 
exertion:  the  larger  circle  below  includes  all  wealth — 
all  substances  that  have  been  modified  by  human  exer- 
tion to  fit  them  for  the  gratification  of  human  desire:  the 
circle  wholly  included  within  the  circle  'wealth'  is  capital 
which  is  wealth  devoted  to  the  production  of  more  wealth: 
the  circle  lapping  onto  the  'wealth'  circle  is  money.  This 
diagram  therefore  shows  us  instantly  and  with  absolute 
certainty  that  land  is  not  wealth:  labor  is  not  wealth; 
your  education  is  not  wealth  nor  its  return  interest:  all 
capital  is  wealth,  but  all  wealth  is  not  capital:  no  money 
is  capital;  paper  money  is  not  wealth  (except  possibly  to 
the  value  of  about  25  £  per  hundred  pounds  as  old  paper) ; 
metal  money  is  wealth,  according  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  metal,  not  money. 


The  rectangle  diagrams  show  the  distribution,  or  better, 
the  division  of  wealth  as  produced  by  labor  using  capital 
on  land. 

The  first  rectangle  marked  No.  2  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  where  land  was  free  from  private  monopoly. 
When  gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  '49  the  miners 
staked  free  land  and  paid  no  tribute  to  landlords.  There- 
fore all  that  they  produced  was  merely  wages  and  in- 
terest. There  was  no  rent  in  those  days.  There  was 
no  exchange  value  to  land  since  a  man  could  only  have 
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Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,1916. 

California  in  '49. 

No.  2 

a  "claim"  which  he  must  work.  And  to  quote  Henry 
George:  "It  is  (the)  capacity  of  yielding  rent  which  gives 
value  to  land.  Until  its  ownership  will  confer  some 
advantage,  land  has  no  value."* 

Diagram  No.  3  shows  the  distribution  or  division  of 
wealth  under  the  present  economic  regime  where  land 
is  treated  as  private  property  (like  wealth)  and  there  is 
an  economic  value  to  land,  and  land  is  monopolized,  and 
people  speculate  in  prospective  increase  in  the  value  of 
land.  The  main  thing  I  wish  to  point  out  with  this  dia- 
gram is  the  three  forms  of  rent,  for  here  there  is  consider- 
able confusion.  One  form  of  rent,  that  termed  economic 
rent  is  true  rent,  but  the  other  forms  of  rent  are  pseudo 
rent  or  false  rent.  Monopoly  rent  arises  through  the 
monopoly  of  land  and  may  exist  where  there  is  no  economic 
or  true  rent,  and  speculative  rent  arises  from  the  specula- 
tion in  the  probable  increase  in  land  values  in  the  future. 

This  diagram  also  shows  a  fall-down  in  Socialistic 
theory.  Monopoly  rent  and  speculative  rent  are  a  rob- 

*Progress  and  Poverty,  Bk.  3,  Chap.  2,  par.  3. 
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Under  present  economic  regime 

No.  3 

bery  of  labor.  Under  natural  conditions,  or  as  we  would 
say,  under  the  Single  Tax  system,  what  now  goes  to  land- 
owners as  monopoly  and  speculative  rent  would  go  to  the 
workers  as  wages  (salary,  etc.,  etc.)  Karl  Marx  clearly 
saw  that  labor  was  being  robbed.  Every  socialist  sees 
that.  But  the  place  where  Marx  fell  down,  intelligent 
man  though  he  was — we  do  not  discount  his  intelligence — 
was  that  he  was  not  a  truly  scientific  man,  and  while  he 
saw  a  plain  phenomenon  he  could  not  properly  place  it 
or  classify  it.  And  in  science  it  is  not  enough  to  see  a 
thing,  or  call  it  by  a  name — "Surplus  produce" — but 
that  phenomenon  of  nature  must  be  properly  classified 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Henry  George  therefore 
owes  his  superiority  over  Marx  to  the  fact  that  he,  acting 
with  the  instinct  of  the  true  scientist,  properly  classified 
this  "Surplus  Product,"  this  wealth  of  which  labor  is 
being  robbed  every  minute  of  the  day,  as  RENT — Mon- 
opoly and  Speculative  rent.  And  when  the  land-owner 
receives  any  of  the  economic  rent,  that  constitutes  a  rob- 
bery of  the  State,  or  the  people  as  a  body.  And  then  we 
tax  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  to  run  the  State. 

The  last  diagram,  No.  4,  shows  the  distribution  of 
wealth  under  the  natural  order,  or  more  familiarly,  under 
Single  Tax.  Since  there  could  be  no  monopoly  of  land 
there  could  be  no  Monopoly  Rent,  and  necessarily  there 
could  be  no  speculation  in  rent.  Economic  rent  would  be 
collected  from  land  users  to  defray  the  cost  of  government. 

Between  the  last  two  diagrams  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  as  Monopoly  and  Speculative  rent  disappeared  to 
reappear  as  wages,  true  or  Economic  rent  could  rise  with 
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the  decrease  of  rent  as  a  whole,  making  the  strange  ano- 
maly of  a  rise  and  fall  of  rent  at  the  same  time — the  answer 
being  that  the  rent  that  fell  and  disappeared  was  a  pseudo 
rent  and  was  the  wages  of  which  the  workers  had  been 
defrauded. 

Here  is  the  place  where  Thomas  G.  Shearman  fell  down 
and  considerably  weakened  our  argument.  And  if  such 
a  writer  fell,  who  of  us  may  not  stumble  ?  But  Mr.  Shear- 
man was  a  lawyer  and  not  a  scientist — explanation  enough. 
Mr.  Shearman  said  that  rent  (meaning  the  total  rent  of 
diagram  3)  was  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  vastly  more 
than  the  State  could  use.  He  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately only  half  of  this  (total)  rent  would  be  needed  to 
run  the  government.  Therefore  he  concluded  that  the 
other  half  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  land  owners 
and  the  latter  would  not  be  so  hard  hit  as  is  ordinarily 
expressed  by  Single  Taxers.  But  since  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Single  Tax  system  is  to  raise  wages  to  the  full  earn- 
ings of  the  workers  no  such  argument  to  the  workers 
could  be  very  effective.  How,  under  his  argument  could 
we  promise  the  worker  that  we  would  double,  or  treble, 
or  quadruple  his  wages?*  Here  is  merely  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  "The  chemist  (or  other  scientist)  can 
work  better  if  he  has  a  picture  of  what  he  is  working  with." 
I  maintain  that  every  last  cent  of  ground  rent  should  be 
taken  by  the  community  because  the  community  made 
it  and  it  belongs  to  the  community.  But  we  say  that 
we  will  leave  a  percentage  in  the  landlord's  hands  so  that 
he  will  in  truth  be  the  ground-rent  tax  collector.  There- 

*Progress  and  Poverty  Bk.  3,  Chap.  3,  Par.  3. 
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fore,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  what  is  left  in  his  hands 
immediately  becomes  wages  for  collecting  the  ground- 
rent  along  with  the  house-rent  which  is  truly  only  interest. 
The  category  is  changed  instantly  and  all  of  the  ground 
rent  is  collected  by  the  community. 

No  wonder  the  chemist  and  the  mathematician,  and  the 
architect  and  the  astronomer  like  diagrams. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  a  little  story  that  vividly  illus- 
trates the  relation  that  theory  bears  to  practice.  I  read 
the  story  while  I  was  quite  young  partly  because  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  astronomy,  and  later  because  it 
well  illustrated  "useless  study."  The  story  is  "Thorn- 
ton's Useless  Study."* 

Thornton  Seabury  was  a  lad  of  about  eighteen  years 
who  had  become  a  very  competent  astronomer  and  math- 
ematician simply  because  he  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
subjects.  His  father  suddenly  lost  his  job  in  the  village 
where  they  lived  on  the  seashore  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  father  finally  secured  a  job  in  New  York  City  but 
the  cost  of  moving  would  have  been  a  staggering  blow  to 
his  finances.  It  happened  that  a  friend,  the  captain  of 
a  small  schooner  was  about  to  depart  for  New  York  in 
ballast,  so  he  offered  Mr.  Seabury  the  cheapest  kind  of 
transportation,  charging  only  for  the  meals.  The  first 
night  out  the  captain  came  on  deck  with  his  sextant  when 
young  Thorton  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  take  Jupiter 
for  latitude.  The  captain  was  more  than  surprised  at  the 
boy  and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  such  things  and 
the  boy  replied  that  he  knew  that  Jupiter  would  be  on 
the  meridian  at  8.32  that  night.  The  captain  had  been 
told  of  Thornton's  useless  study  but  began  to  think  it 
was  not  quite  so  useless  as  it  seemed.  Later  the  next  day 
Thornton  told  his  mother  that  a  storm  was  coming.  His 
mother  replied  that  the  Captain  had  not  said  so.  Thorn- 
ton replied  that  he  had  been  watching  the  barometer  and 
it  had  been  falling  rapidly.  The  wind  had  veered  from 
west  to  south-east.  Then  the  captain  shortened  sail  and 
changed  his  course  to  the  eastward  to  avoid  being  blown 
onto  a  lee  shore.  The  storm  came  on  with  great  fury  and 
drove  the  schooner  before  the  wind  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  That  night  at  the  height  of  the  storm  a  block 
fell  from  the  rigging  severely  injuring  the  captain  who 
was  brought  to  the  cabin  unconscious.  The  sailors  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  storm  and  safely  pulled  through  till 
the  storm  broke  next  morning. 

Then  the  mate  approached  Mr.  Seabury  and  declared 
that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  since  the  captain  was  out 
of  commission.  He  said  that  he  could  sail  the  boat  all 
right  but  he  didn't  know  which  way  to  sail — he  could 
sail  but  he  could  not  navigate  the  boat.  Then  Thronton 
asked  permission  to  speak  and  told  them  that  while  he 
could  not  sail  the  boat,  in  fact  didn't  know  one  sail  from 
the  other,  he  could  navigate  the  boat  into  New  York  har- 
bor. The  captain  had  regained  consciousness  so  the 

•Harper's  Round  Table,  1895,  p.  572. 


problem  was  taken  to  him.  He  asked  the  boy  what  he 
proposed  to  do.  He  replied  that  he  would  find  the 
schooner's  position  by  astronomical  cross-bearings, — 
Sumner's  method, — and  the  captain  declared  that  the 
boy  knew  more  about  navigation  than  he  did.  Thornton 
ordered  the  boat  hove  to  for  two  hours  and  took  his  sight- 
ings with  the  sextant.  Then  he  woiked  out  his  problem 
which  was  merely  applied  astronomy.  The  captain 
agreed  that  his  reckoning  was  likely  right  and  then  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  reef  and  shoals  and  indicated  the  course 
on  the  chart.  Then  Thornton  went  on  deck  and  told 
the  mate  which  way  to  steer.  The  sailors  couldn't  figure 
out  how  a  boy  who  was  not  even  a  sailor  could  navigate 
a  ship  but  the  reckoning  proved  true  and  the  boat  entered 
New  York  Harbor  after  three  days. 

The  analogy  here  given  is,  I  think,  fairly  clear.  The 
schooner  is  the  Ship  of  State.  The  sailors  are  the  poli- 
ticians. The  boy  astronomer  is  the  political  economist. 
The  navigator  is  the  Single  Taxer. 

The  Ship  of  State  is  managed  by  politicians.  They 
are  fairly  efficient  as  far  as  manipulation  of  men  and 
money  goes.  The  men  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  are  shrewd  in  getting  votes  and  mere  manage- 
ment of  mundane  affairs.  But  the  politicians  don't  know 
the  first  thing  about  navigating  the  Ship  of  State,  and  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  if  these  shrewd  politicians  don't 
soon  learn  something  about  navigating  the  various  Ships, 
in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
wrecks  piled  up.  Several  of  the  Ships  went  through  a 
hurricane  from  1914  to  1918  and  all  history  testifies  that 
there  wasn't  a  competent  navigator  (statesman)  among 
them.  People  may  wonder  how  a  boy,  as  the  story  went, 
could  dictate  to  the  sailors  how  to  navigate  and  save  the 
ship.  People  may  wonder  how  a  Political  Economist 
like  Henry  George  can  dictate  to  politicians  like  McKinley, 
or  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Harding  or  Coolidge.  People  have 
failed  to  realize  that  the  politicians  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  navigating  the  Ship  of  State — they  only  know 
how  to  sail  her. 

Political  Economy  is  to  the  social  life  of  mankind  what 
Astromony  is  to  the  maritime  world.  What  we  call 
Single  Tax  is  but  applied  Political  Economy  and  is  by 
analogy,  the  art  of  navigation  for  the  Ship  of  State. 

As  the  hope  of  the  ocean  greyhound  lies  in  the  knowledge 
gained  first  in  astronomy  and  then  applied  in  navigation, 
so  the  hope  of  the  Ship  of  State  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  applied  in  the  manner 
termed  Single  Tax. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  "in  our  most  theoretical  moods 
we  may  be  nearest  to  our  most  practical  applications." 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  A.  W.  LITTLEFIELD  AT  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.  14,  1927 

MY  first  interest  in  Land  Reform  was  aroused  during 
a  summer  spent  in  England,  1906.  Immediately, 
I  began  the  reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The 
profoundest  appeal  of  Henry  George  to  me  was  his  in- 
tense spirituality  and  moral  fervor.  The  studies  of  many 
years  convince  me  that  no  reform  can  succeed  unless 
spirituality  and  mora  ity  be  at  the  heart  of  it.  Certain 
it  is  that  Mr.  George's  spirit,  together  with  his  engaging 
personality  and  ethical  insight,  drew  to  him  devoted 
friends  and  disciples.  Since  his  death  these  qualities  have 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  necessary  development, 
in  detail,  of  his  ideals.  Is  it  not  time  to  re-emphasize 
his  spirit  among  us?  We  know  his  message;  we  are  faith- 
fully active  in  giving  increasing  dissemination  of  that 
message.  But  why  .not  reinvigorate  and  reawake  in  us, 
today,  his  spirit  and  moral  qualities?  I  believe  we  need 
to  do  so.  More  love  and  reverence  and  fide  ity  to  the 
"power  greater  than  ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness," a  sterner  insistence  upon  the  application  of 
the  moral  law  is  needed,  to  bring  to  fuller  fruition  the 
gospel  of  Henry  George!  However  highly  evolved  the 
mechanism  for  promulgating  the  principles  and  practise 
of  Land  Reform,  the  primary  motive  power  to  keep  the 
engine  in  operation  must  never  be  neglected. 

For  myself,  after  twenty-four  years  of  effort  in  this 
reform  along  the  pathway  pointed  out  by  Henry  George, 
I  have  come  to  lay  chief  emphasis  upon  the  eighth  com- 
mandment: "Thou  shalt  not  steal!"  For  it  is  well  nigh 
the  crux  of  all  the  commandments;  covetousness,  false 
witness,  adultery,  murder,  trampling  upon  the  sanctities 
of  home  and  sacred  institutions,  as  well  as  disrespect  for 
Divine  Authority,  are  all  species  of  theft. 

Specifically  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  under  our  present 
laws,  robbery  by  "process  of  law"  is  prevalent.  We 
commit  double  robbery: — the  community  robs  the  private 
individual  of  his  labor- values ;  the  private  individual  robs 
the  community  of  its  economic  rent  of  land.  Wealth 
belongs  to  its  creator, — labor  values  to  the  laborer, 
economic  rent  to  the  community.  Economic  rent  should 
be  used  to  meet  the  public  expenses,  without  levying  upon 
private  earnings  to  meet  govermental  expenses,  as  is  now 
the  practice.  Let  us  say  to  the  community,  with  all  the 
moral  emphasis  of  Henry  George,  Thou  shalt  not  steal 
private  wealth  by  "process  of  law"  (taxation);  to  the 
land  speculator,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  by  permission  of 
law  (permission  to  absorb  economic  rent)  the  economic 
rent  of  the  community!  When  these  principles  are  put 
into  practice,  land  reform  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 


The  time  has  arrived,  I  believe,  when  another  great 
principle  must  be  established:  namely,  create  a  Liturgy 
of  Land  Reform. 

No  great  and  vital  truth  has  ever  yet  been  given  crea- 
tive power  unless  embodied, — incarnated, — in  tangible 
form,  i.e.  truth  set  forth  in  forms  of  beauty,  looking  to 
righteousness  in  action.  "The  good,  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful," was  the  thought  of  the  Greek;  or,  reversing  it, 
"The  True,  The  Beautiful,  The  Good. "  For  our  purposes, 
the  truths  taught  by  Henry  George,  the  liturgical  beauty 
of  those  truths,  and  the  moral  goodness  derived  there- 
from. 

These  principles  are  eternal  law,  necessary  for  the  full 
manifestation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  soul,— "The 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace 
and  truth."  "The  spirit  without  a  body  is  a  ghost;  the 
body  without  a  soul  is  a  corpse."  "All  good  things  are 
ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul." 

Thus  far,  the  message  of  Henry  George,  as  disseminated 
by  the  majority  of  his  disciples,  has  not  been  fully  in- 
carnated; when  it  shall  have  been  imbodied  as  truth  in- 
carnated in  beauty  inspiring  to  righteousness  of  action, 
then  it  will  shine  among  men,  filled  with  grace,  persua- 
siveness, and  divine  loveliness,  irresistibly  drawing  most 
men  unto  it!  Through  the  heart  to  the  head  out  into 
the  hand, — this  is  the  immutable  order.  Such  would 
the  Liturgy  of  Land  Reform  accomplish,  in  my  judgment. 
Time  and  again,  in  human  history,  such  a  marvel  has  been 
wrought!  Luther  declared,  "The  Reformation  was  far 
more  sung  into  the  hearts  of  the  German  people  than 
preached  into  them."  The  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  consolidated  the  reformation  in  England;  the 
Liturgy  of  Lutheranism  had  its  mighty  effect;  the  Missal 
of  Roman  Catholicism  gathered,  and  now  holds,  the  de- 
votees of  that  great  church  as  nothing  other  could;  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  the  little  free  communions, — which, 
by  the  way,  as  Renan  says,  "presented  faultless  models," 
• — gathered  in  his  name,  established  liturgies  embodying 
the  teaching  and  visions  of  their  master,  especially  that 
group  of  liturgies  known  as  the  Liturgies  of  St.  John, 
giving  form  and  tangible  content  to  the  spirit  of  their  be- 
loved Friend;  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the 
Far  East,  great  tiuths  all  had  liturgical  incarnation.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  soul,  underlying  all  Art,  that  gives  rise 
to  vital  expression  of  truth,  in  all  Ages.  Most  collective 
movements  of  our  day  have  established  liturgies  embody- 
ing their  ideals  and  purposes  as  the  chief  means  of  dissem- 
inating them.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  impressive 
instance,  that  the  only  agricultural  organization,  since 
the  Civil  War,  that  has  survived  is  the  Grange, — Patrons 
of  Husbandry, — established  to  "educate  and  elevate  the 
American  farmer."  Its  ideals  are  elaborately  set  forth 
in  its  ritual,  without  which  the  order  would  have  become 
extinct  long  ago.  All  of  us  know  that  the  many  fraternal 
orders  cohere  and  live  because  of  their  rituals,  especially, 
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the  Masonic  Order;  probably  it  would  have  vanished 
long  since  but  for  the  fact  that  it  embodied  its  principles 
in  enduring  form,  devotedly  reverenced,  the  world  over, 
by  all  Masons. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  of  us  who  are  working 
for  Land  Reform,  under  the  inspiration  and  leadership 
of  Henry  George, — especially,  since  the  formation  of 
the  "Henry  George  Foundation  of  America," — gather 
our  ideals  and  aspirations  and  missionary  spirit  into  a 
Liturgy  to  be  known  as  the  "Henry  George  Memorial 
Mission."  Peace  through  Justice  based  upon  Land  Re- 
form, to  be  its  object.  The  universal  and  the  particular, 
— Peace  and  Land  Reform,- — thus  become  logically  and 
vitally  correlated,  giving  noble  purpose  to  Land  Reform, 
eventuating  in  Peace;  this  was  precisely  Henry  George's 
vision,  "Peace  on  earth  among  men  of  good-wi  1."  Also, 
it  was  that  of  the  Christ  and  his  disciples. 

This  Liturgy  should  consist  of  Biblical  and  other  ancient 
passages  bearing  upon  the  endeavor,  with  corresponding 
readings  from  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  associated  with 
beautiful  hymns  and  other  sublime  utterances, — poetry 
and  noble  prose,- — accompanied  by  an  address  upon  the 
progressive  development  of  the  great  Cause  of  Peace  on 
earth  through  Justice  based  on  Land  Reform.  "Pax 
vobiscum,"  the  early  Christians  saluted  each  other;  so 
may  we,  also!  I  further  suggest  that  the  "Henry  George 
Foundation"  take  steps  toward  the  official  formation 
of  such  a  Liturgy. 

Speaking  for  myself,  only,  I  intend  to  make  a  draft 
of  such  a  plan;  and,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  take  it,  some- 
time, to  the  nearest  city,  and  hold  just  such  a  service, 
using  the  liturgy  prepared,  with  local  Single  Taxers,  or 
more  appropriately,  Georgists  of  my  acquaintance.  In 
any  event,  I  hope  to  submit  a  draft  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Foundation  for  their  consideration. 

This  liturgical  incarnation  of  the  spirit  and  teachings 
of  Henry  George  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  available  "next 
step"  in  organized  dissemination  of  our  ideals;  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  make  it  a  lasting  memorial  to  our 
prophet.  In  time,  we  should  come  to  love  such  a  form, 
and  find  ourselves  at  home  wherever  such  meetings  might 
be  held.  There  would  be  little  of  the  confusion  of  con- 
troversy connected  with  it,  but  a  tremendous  emphasis 
upon  mighty,  universal  truths.  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
accomplish  just  what  such  methods  have  always  effected, 
the  world  over.  Even  singing  together  some  great  hymn 
would  attract  thousands,  where  "literature"  necessarily 
only  reaches  hundreds;  for,  after  the  inspiration  would 
come  the  desire  for  r.  ading  and  information.  To  conduct 
such  services  would  not  require  ordained  clergymen;  we 
know  men  and  women  among  us  gifted  in  such  possi- 
bilities. "Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together," 
in  Henry  George's  name,  there  would  be  his  spirit  and 
message  for  human  welfare  among  them;  as  of  old  it  has 


always  been  and  always  will  be  among  those  who  seek 
the  liberation  of  their  fellow  beings! 

Shall  we  not  try  this  suggestion?  And  go  forth  to  the 
"Father's  Work"  with  the  same  proclamation  as  animated 
prophets  and  the  Christ  and  all  Missioners  of  the  Word 
of  Life  and  Light  in  all  Ages: — "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord!" 

Then  may  come  to  pass  the  still  more  ancient,  yet  ever 
living  vision  of  Micah: — "In  the  last  days  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  people  shall  flow  unto  it." 

And  many  nations  shall  come  and  say,  Come  let  us  go 
up  to  the  mountains  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.  And  he  shall 
judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations 
afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 

For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it." 

The  "bold  creators  of  the  ancient  Ages"  wrought 
mightily  in  their  day.  Sh  11  we  not  likewise  build  anew 
the  foundations  and  the  temple  of  Peace  and  Justice  in 
our  time? 

A  Puzzled  Editor 

SOME  kind  but  anonymous  friend  has  sent  this  column 
an  article  from  a  publication  called  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  The  composition  is  entitled  Natural  Law 
in  the  Economic  World,  and  it  tells  how  happy  all  of  us 
would  be  if  we  had  free  access  to  the  land.  It  so  happend 
that  State  Press  owns  a  small  piece  of  land  to  which  he 
has  free  access,  as  he  understands  it,  but  he  doesn't  care 
to  utilize  his  privilege.  And  if  it  would  make  anybody 
happy,  he  will  give  the  unhappy  one  free  access  to  said 
land.  All  the  accessee  would  have  to  do  to  be  joyful 
would  be  to  clear  the  timber  off  the  ground,  plant  crops 
and  be  happy.  The  actual  owner  would  require  nothing 
of  him  but  remuneration  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes 
the  occupant  would  have  to  pay  if  land  alone  were  taxed. 
That  is  what  is  demanded  by  those  who  insist  that  free 
access  to  the  land  could  be  had  by  taking  the  taxes  off 
everything  else  and  putting  the  whole  burden  on  "ground 
values."  In  that  case  S.  P's  land  ought  to  fetch  him  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  annually,  instead  of  nothing. 
Nothing  is  what  he  now  gets,  and  if  there  are  as  many 
land-hungry  people  as  the  Single  Taxers  assert,  some  land 
hungerer  can  get  an  awfully  good  trade  out  of  this 
proprietor. — State  Press  in  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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The  Land  Question  in  Politics 

ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  L.   RECORD   AT   HENRY 
GEORGE    CONGRESS,    SEPTEMBER    12,    1927. 


pHE  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Single  Tax  must  come 

-*-  about  through  a  change  in  the  law.     A  change  in  the 

law  requires  political  action,  and  political  action  requires 

a  certain  measure  of  public  education  upon  the  merits  of 

policies. 

Propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  principle,  is  therefore  always 
in  order,  and  in  educating  the  public  by  the  methods  of 
propaganda  it  is  wise  to  put  forward  the  full  Single  Tax 
but  when  our  cause  reaches  the  political  stage  other 
methods  must  be  adopted. 

Political  action  in  the  beginning  is  always  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.  But  a  compromise  measure  is  always 
worth  supporting  provided  it  arouses  discussion,  and  em- 
bodies a  partial  application  of  the  principle. 

In  the  case  of  slavery  the  abolitionists  were  the  pioneers 
in  educating  the  public  mind  to  the  immorality  of  the  in- 
stitution. Their  efforts  finally  brought  the  subject  into 
the  arena  of  politics.  At  this  stage  the  pioneer  agitators 
like  Garrison  and  Phillips,  whose  labors  had  created  the 
public  opinion  which  forced  the  question  into  politics, 
were  unable  to  afford  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  nec- 
essary when  the  cause  passes  from  the  propaganda  to 
the  political  stage. 

Lincoln  and  the  early  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
made  no  attempt  to  commit  the  party  to  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  contented  themselves  with  a 
declaration  that  slavery  should  be  confined  to  the  states 
where  it  then  existed,  and  should  be  prohibited  from  being 
extended  into  any  other  states,  or  into  territories  out  of 
which  the  new  states  were  to  be  carved. 

This  course  utterly  disgusted  the  anti-slavery  leaders, 
who  attributed  the  modified  platform  to  political  cowardice 
and  indulged  in  some  very  violent  vituperative  language 
about  Mr.  Lincoln.  Lincoln  saw  that  the  discussion  of 
restricting  slavery  to  the  South  must  necessarily  educate 
the  public  upon  the  immorality  of  slavery  itself,  and  that 
in  due  time  when  the  people  were  so  educated  conditions 
would  be  ripe  for  the  next  political  step  towards  the  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South.  By  this  political  strat- 
egy the  Republican  leaders  attracted  a  very  much  larger 
following  than  they  could  have  obtained  if  in  the  beginning 
they  had  stood  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  South. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  breakup  in  the 
party  politics  of  this  country.  There  are  no  major  issues 
on  which  the  great  parties  are  divided.  The  Republican 
party  represents  privilege,  and  the  Democratic  party 
would  like  to  do  so.  The  recent  attempts  to  start 
a  new  party  failed  because  no  fundamental  programme  was 
offered. 


We  should  strive  to  formulate  a  programme  which  has 
political  possibilities,  and  at  the  same  time  will  carry 
enough  of  our  idea  to  insure  its  discussion. 

Such  a  political  programme  should  have  for  its  central 
principle  the  abolition  of  special  privilege,  enjoyed  by 
the  so-called  trusts,  especially  those  enjoying  access  to 
raw  materials  denied  to  competitors.  The  Anthracite 
Coal  Trust  built  up  and  maintains  its  control  of  that  trade 
by  two  special  privileges  denied  to  competitors.  It  con- 
trols all  the  railroads  leading  into  the  coal  fields,  and  dis- 
criminates in  rates  and  service  against  its  competitors. 

It  has  also  acquired  practically  all  the  land  containing 
anthracite  coal.  The  most  of  this  land  is  not  used,  and 
will  not  be  needed  for  at  least  a  generation  to  come.  It 
was  acquired  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  its  develop- 
ment by  competitors  of  the  trust. 

This  is  the  cleanest  and  most  easily  understood  example  of 
monopoly  based  in  part  upon  ownership  of  land  that 
we  have  in  America.  Nobody  dares  defend  it.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  have  denounced  it  as  illegal  and  immoral. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  maintains  its  control  of  the  market 
in  large  part  by  the  ownership  or  control  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  best  coal  and  iron  deposits  suitable  for  steel 
making,  which  have  been  acquired  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  competition. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  the  oil  market, 
mainly  by  the  ownership  of  the  main  oil  pipe  lines. 

Regulation  having  failed  for  forty  years  to  control  or 
curb  the  trusts,  it  is  probable  that  the  next  great  political 
issue  will  turn  upon  some  new  method  of  solving  this  trust 
or  monopoly  problem.  The  obvious  and  only  remedy 
apart  from  socialism  is  to  restore  competition  in  these 
markets.  This  requires  that  all  competitors  should  be 
afforded  equality  of  opportunity  in  access  to  raw  materials 
and  equality  of  service  in  transportation.  This  result 
can  only  be  obtained  in  the  field  of  transportation  by  the 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads  and 
oil  pipe  lines. 

The  Single  Tax  would  secure  equality  of  opportunity 
in  access  to  raw  materials.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
Single  Tax  confuses  the  issue  because  it  embraces  more 
than  the  immediate  trust  question,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  public  mind  focused  upon  taxation. 

A  much  simpler  plan  is  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  condemnation  by  the  government  of  a  quantity  of 
anthracite  coal  lands  now  held  out  of  use,  and  leasing 
the  same  to  competitors  of  the  coal  trust,  upon  moderate 
royalties  conditioned  upon  forfeiture  for  non-users. 

If  it  is  advisable  to  include  the  trusts  which  are  based 
upon  patents,  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  done  from 
motives  of  expediency;  the  plain  remedy  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress providing  that  all  patents  be  open  to  public  use  upon 
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paying  to  the  patentee  a  moderate  royalty  fixed  by  the 
government. 

This  makes  a  simple,  feasible  and  easily  understood 
plan  of  fighting  those  trusts,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
to  political  action. 

Henry  George  compared  the  trust  problem  to  a  lot  of 
little  robbers,  in  a  row,  each  taking  his  toll,  with  the  land 
owner  as  the  big  robber  at  the  end  of  the  line,  who  took 
all  that  the  little  robbers  left,  and  therefore  recommended 
that  we  first  attack  the  big  robber,  the  private  ownership 
of  land.  This  is  sound  advice  for  propaganda,  but  it  is 
unwise  politically.  Our  politics  are  controlled  by  the 
trusts,  the  little  robbers,  who  have  perfected  a  powerful 
organization  to  that  end.  The  land  robbers  have  no  organ- 
ization, no  lobbies,  and  no  political  power.  But  as  long 
as  the  powerful  organization  of  the  little  robbers  control 
our  politics  we  will  be  represented  in  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  and  in  executive  offices  by  men  who  will  not 
allow  the  land  question,  or  any  other  similar  question, 
to  be  acted  upon,  or  even  discussed. 

Our  job  then  is  to  get  into  public  life  men  who  will  be 
willing  to  at  least  consider  and  discuss  the  land  question. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  not  to  run  a  Single  Tax  party, 
or  to  try  to  publicly  commit  candidates  to  the  Single  Tax  ; 
but  rather  to  induce  an  existing  party,  or  a  new  party, 
and  its  candidates,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  attacking  the 
principal  trusts  of  the  country  by  the  measures  to  restore 
competition  which  I  have  suggested.  Any  candidate 
elected  to  office  upon  that  platform  would  be  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  trusts,  and  would  at  least  be  open 
minded,  and  probably  sympathetic  towards  our  ultimate 
remedy.  In  the  meantime  the  proposition  that  a  trust 
must  not  be  allowed  to  own  all  the  raw  material  necessary 
to  supply  a  market,  brings  the  whole  land  question  into 
discussion,  exactly  as  the  political  proposition  to  limit 
slavery  to  the  slave  states  compelled  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  morality  and  expediency  of  slavery  every- 
where. 

In  An  Inspired  Moment 


'T^HE  burden  of  municipal  taxation  should  be  so  shifted 
•••    as  to  put  the  weight  of  land  taxation  upon  the  un- 

earned rise  in  the  value  of  land  itself  rather  than  upon 

the  improvements. 
-THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  in  the  Century  for  October,  1913. 

A  LL  the  country  needs  is  a  new  and  sincere  thought 
•*•  *•  in  politics,  coherently,  distinctly,  and  boldly  uttered 
by  men  who  are  sure  of  their  ground.  The  power  of  men 
like  Henry  George  seems  to  me  to  mean  that;  and  why  should 
not  men  who  have  sane  purposes  avail  themselves  of  this 
thirst  and  enthusiasm  for  better,  higher,  more  hopeful 
purposes  in  politics  than  either  of  the  moribund  parties 
can  give." 

—  WOODROW  WILSON. 


What  Henry  George  Proposed 

HAVING  found  the  economic  answer  to  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx — "  Why  does  poverty  persist  with 
progress?  " — having  found  it  rooted  in  land  monopoly 
(whether  feudalistic,  or  capitalistic  in  form  would  make  no 
essential  difference),  Henry  George's  "Progress  and 
Poveity  "  proposes  the  obvious  remedy.  It  is  to  abolish 
land  monopoly. 

But  as  a  practical  proposal,  abolition  of  land  monopoly 
would  have  been  altogether  too  vague.  Few  there  are  who 
would  not  assent  cordially  to  it  in  the  abstiact,  yet  assail 
it  uncompromisingly  in  almost  any  particular  application. 
So  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  stated  the  remedy  in  particular 
form.  Whenever  society  has  advanced  very  far  beyond 
primitive  conditions  the  institution  of  private  ownership 
of  land  gives  advantages  to  land-owning  interests  and  im- 
poses corresponding  disadvantages  upon  land-using  inter- 
ests. Therefore  whenever  advanced  social  conditions 
exist,  as  in  our  civilization  they  do,  private  monopoly  of 
land  and  private  ownership  of  land  are  virtually  the  same. 
"  Land  monopoly  "  is  the  indefinite  abstract  term  for  what 
"land  ownership"  definitely  expresses.  Accordingly 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  proposed  to  make  land  common 
property. 

There  was  nothing  novel  in  this  proposal.  From  the  day 
of  Roman  Cornelia's  "  jewels  "  down  to  Henry  George's 
time,  from  the  revolt  of  Moses  in  Eygpt  to  the  experiments 
of  Owen  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of  communism 
in  land  had  been  advocated  i.n  varied  settings  and  practiced 
in  numerous  Utopian  ways.  But  this  ancient  remedy  for 
involuntary  poverty,  this  fundamental  suggestion  for  an 
orderly  social  state,  is  discussed  and  defended  in  "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  with  unexampled  thoroughness.  Its  ex- 
pediency, its  efficacy,  its  conformity  to  the  natural  laws  of 
social  life,  its  harmony  with  the  moral  law  of  justice,  are 
there  disclosed  with  a  brilliancy  of  rhetoric,  a  richness  of 
diction,  a  novelty  and  charm  of  style,  a  power  of  popular 
appeal,  a  cogency  of  argument,  an  abundance  of  apt  illus- 
tration, and  a  resistless  marshalling  of  the  facts  that 
count,  which  surpass  every  effort  ever  before  brought  to 
the  service  of  the  old  doctrine  that  society  must  in  some  way 
make  land  common  property. 

But  the  way?  Secondary  though  this  problem  is,  the 
long  history  of  disappointing  colony  experiments  in  land 
communism  prove  it  to  be  vital.  So  the  secondary  prob- 
lem too  is  discussed  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  its 
solution  demonstrated. 

The  result  is  a  practical  method  for  making  land  common 
property  in  effect,  without  assumption  of  titles,  or  revolu- 
tionary disturbance,  or  a  risk  of  reaction,  or  any  extension 
of  the  functions  of  government,  or  any  dubious  and  danger- 
ous experimentation.  To  quote  from  the  volume  itself,* 

*" Progress  and  Poverty,"  book  viii,  chapter  ii. 
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it  seemed  to  its  author  that  "we  should  satisfy  the  law  of 
justice,  we  should  meet  all  economic  requirements,  by  at 
one  stroke  abolishing  all  private  titles,  declaring  all  land 
public  property,  and  letting  it  out  to  the  highest  bidders 
in  lots  to  suit,  under  such  conditions  as  would  sacredly 
guard  the  private  right  to  improvements."  Henry  George 
thought  that  we  should  thereby  "secure,  in  a  more  complex 
state  of  society,  the  same  equality  of  rights  that  in  a  ruder 
state  were  secured  by  equal  partitions  of  the  soil."  He 
believed  that  by  thus  "  giving  the  use  of  the  land  to  who- 
ever could  procure  the  most  from  it,  we  should  secure  the 
greatest  production."  And  he  held  this  leasing  method  to 
be  "  perfectly  feasible." 

But  he  did  not  think  it  in  all  respects  as  good  a  method 
as  the  one  he  had  to  propose.  To  him  it  seemed  that  the 
restoration  of  the  land  itself  "  would  involve  a  needless 
shock  to  present  customs  and  habits  of  thought,  which 
is  to  be  avoided;  "  and  "  would  involve  a  needless  extension 
of  governmental  machinery,  which  is  to  be  avoided." 
For  "  it  is  an  axiom  of  statesmanship,"  he  wrote,  "  which 
the  successful  founders  of  tyranny  have  understood  and 
acted  upon,  that  great  changes  can  best  be  brought  about 
under  old  forms;  "  and  "  we,  who  would  free  men,  should 
heed  the  same  truth." 

He  therefore  proposed,  not  to  confiscate  land  but  "  to 
confiscate*  rent." 

Inasmuch  as  we  already  take  some  land  rent  in  taxa- 
tion, he  proposed  the  slight  administrative  changes  in  our 
taxing  methods  that  would  be  necessary  to  take  it  all  in 
that  way — thus  leaving  land-owning  interests  in  possession, 
but  taxed  approximately  the  full  amount  of  the  ground 
rent  they  get  or  might  get  from  land-using  interests. 

Yet  the  immediate  practical  proposal  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  fell  short  of  that;  it  was  merely  to  "abolish 
all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values." 

This,  however,  was  a  proposal  to  begin  with,  not  to  end 
with.  To  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values 
is  just,  as  a  mere  fiscal  measure,  and  as  a  fiscal  measure  it 
is  also  sound  scientifically.  A  just  and  expedient  reform 
in  taxation,  it  can  be  advocated  and  adopted  simply  as 
such  without  reference  to  its  effect  on  land  monopoly; 
and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  formula,  or  in  lesser  degree, 
according  to  political  opportunity  and  other  circumstances. 
The  rest  would  be  only  a  matter  of  keeping  on.  In  that 
character,  then,  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  puts  the  fiscal 
formula  forth,  and  expounds  and  defends  it. 

•This  use  of  the  word  "  confiscate  "  has  afforded  opportunity  for 
some  superficial  criticism.  Since  the  word  has  disagreeable  conno- 
tations in  common  use,  a  better  one  for  the  purpose  might  possibly 
have  been  chosen.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  would  have  been 
as  appropriate  in  denotation.  This  word  comes  from  the  same  root 
as  "  fiscal,"  and  alludes  to  public  revenues.  Its  unpleasant  significance 
is  due  to  historical  seizures  of  private  property  for  public  revenues 
unjustly,  or  by  way  of  penalty.  But  Henry  George's  proposal  is  to 
turn  ground  rent  regularly  into  the  public  treasury,  not  as  a  penalty 
nor  an  aggression,  but  because  that  is  where  ground  rent  justly  belongs. 


But  in  itself  this  formula,  though  so  fully  carried  out 
as  to  take  public  revenues  from  land  values  alone,  might 
in  the  long  run  be  of  no  effect  in  abolishing  involuntary 
poverty  with  social  progress.  Precisely  as  increase  of 
population,  industrial  inventions,  governmental  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  other  modes  of  social  progress  tend  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  land-owning  interests  without  in- 
creasing that  of  land-using  interests,  so  would  land  value 
taxation,  if  levied  so  lightly  as  to  leave  a  large  and  widen- 
ing margin  between  land  value  taxes  and  land  values. 
Not  at  first,  indeed,  might  it  do  so  in  fact;  but  the  tendency 
would  become  manifest  increasingly  if  land  tax  exactions 
were  to  remain  far  below  ground  rent  possibilities. 

While,  then,  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  proposes  the  sub- 
stitution for  all  other  taxation  of  a  single  tax  on  land  values, 
advocating  it  on  its  merits  as  a  tax  reform,  the  author  did 
not  allow  the  book  to  stop  with  that  proposal.  His  practi- 
cal plan  was  designed  to  be  progressive.  It  contemplates 
any  step,  however  timid,  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  indus- 
trial processes,  and  increasing  them  on  land  monopoly. 
But  only  as  a  beginning.  This  is  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
the  end  being  the  extreme  of  abolishing  approximately  all 
profit  in  land-owning  as  distinguished  from  land-using. 

Since  the  taxation  of  land  values  "  must  necessarily  be 
increased  just  as  we  abolish  other  taxes,"  says  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  we  set  out  practically  with  the  proposal  to 
"  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values,"  leaving 
the  extension  of  the  system  to  the  future.  For,  the  argu- 
ment continues,  "  when  the  common  right  to  land  is  so  far 
appreciated  that  all  taxes  are  abolished  save  those  which 
fall  upon  rent,  there  is  no  danger  of  much  more  than  is 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  collect  the  public  revenues, 
being  left  to  individual  landholders." 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  initial  proposal  in  practical 
statesmanship  for  recovery  of  "  the  land  for  the  people," 
this  proposal  that  "  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values  " 
be  abolished,  that  the  words  Single  Tax  grew  into  use  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  In  Great  Britain  the  name  is 
now  nearly  superseded  by  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 
Neither  name  may  bear  a  very  rigid  logical  test,  or  close 
etymological  inspection.  The  former  came  into  vogue 
without  design,  and  the  latter  gained  strength  from  the 
quite  peculiar  relations  of  the  British  taxes  to  British  land 
values.  But  names  of  social  movements,  like  names  of 
persons,  are  seldom  very  accurate  in  description.  Nor 
need  they  be.  Their  function  is  not  so  much  to  describe, 
as  conveniently  to  identify.  Whatever  be  the  name  of  a 
cause,  it  will  be  cherished  affectionately  by  friends  of  the 
cause  and  be  scorned  by  its  enemies;  and  substitutions  of 
names  will  not  weaken  the  affection  of  the  one  nor  turn  the 
scorn  of  the  other  aside. 

Be  the  name  "  Single  Tax,"  then,  or  "  Taxation  of  Land 
Values,"  it  will  serve  well  enough,  as  long  as  it  "  sticks  " 
(which  is  the  sole  test  of  appropriateness  in  a  name),  just 
as  other  names  have  served  and  others  may  hereafter,  to 
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distinguish  that  forward  movement,  "  back  to  the  land," 
for  which  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  maps  out  the  way. 
September,  1927  Louis  F.  POST. 


Carl  Marfels 


A  RECENT  visitor  to  this  country  is  Carl  Marfels 
•*•  *•  who  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Heidelberg  and  is  noted 
in  Germany  first  as  a  famous  maker  and  collector  of 
watches.  A  book  recently  published  in  Germany  in- 
cidentally describes  him  as  a  man  of  letters  and  an  ardent 
social  reformer.  He  was  for  many  years  vice  president 
of  the  German  Land  Reform  League. 

He  brings  with  him  what  the  Frankfurter  Zietung 
describes  as  "a  fairy-like  collection  of  precious  watches; 
old  specimens  in  odd  shapes,  some  of  them  of  highly  decora- 
tive charm,  enamelled  watches  of  Louis  III  period,  some 
of  them  of  highly  decorative  charm." 

Mr.  Marfels'  greatest  treasure  is  a  famous  Gothic  clock 
which  was  owned  by  Duke  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy, 
made  in  1430,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  clock  in  the  world. 
Tiie  timepiece  is  said  to  be  a  glorious  specimen  of  Gothic 
art.  A  whole  literature  has  been  written  around  it.  It 
is  rated  by  connoisseurs  as  second  only  to  the  so-called 
Golden  Horse  of  Old  Oetting  in  Bavaria,  a  work  of  the 
same  period  which  was  established  before  the  War,  to  be 
worth  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

There  lies  before  us  a  little  pamphlet  of  16  pages  by 
Carl  Marfels  published  in  Germany,  Die  wahre  Ursache 
der  Arbeitsolosigkeit  und  der  Wirtschaftskriscn.  The 
True  Cause  of  Unemployment  and  the  Business  Crisis. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  this  pamphlet.  Mr. 
Marfels  begins: 

In  the  manifold  discussions,  in  the  press  and  in  indus- 
trial society  meetings,  anent  the  current  industrial  crisis, 
I  constantly  miss  any  references  to  the  paradoxical  con- 
dition, that  we  have  millions  of  part  workers  and  unem- 
ployed, i.e.  millions  of  people  who  wish  to  produce  goods 
(subsistence  products  and  other  values),  but  who  find  no 
opportunities  for  employment,  although  they  themselves 
and  many  others  suffer  poverty  and  destitution,  for  the 
want  of  just  these  products  of  labor.  This  fact  is  the 
more  incomprehensible  because  labor  means  directly  the 
production  of  wealth.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  whose 
labor  directly  produces  goods  (materials,  wealth)  but 
also  of  the  tradesmen  and  their  employes,  etc. 

***** 

I  am  also  continually  surprised  by  the  argument  that 
because  stocks  do  not  sell  readily  that  the  existing  stag- 
nation is  due  to  overproduction.  As  if  ever  too  much 
could  be  produced !  Truly  if  all  the  necessities  of  life , 
clothing,  underwear,  shoes,  watches  and  other  objects 
of  daily  use  could  be  produced  by  those  who  need  them, 
there  would  be  no  overfilled  stocks,  but  only  empty  shelves. 
*  *  *  * 

The  primary  question,  pushing  aside  all  other  problems, 
is  therefore  this:  Why  is  it  that  millions  of  people  anx- 
ious to  work,  cannot  find  employment,  therefore  no 
opportunity  to  produce  the  necessities  of  subsistence, 


although  they  themselves  and  other  millions  of  people 
suffer  for  want  of  these  products,  and  although  this  latter 
class  do  not  want  these  necessities  gratis,  but  are  willing 
to  exchange  the  products  of  their  own  labor  for  them. 
In  other  words,  why  cannot  demand  and  supply  meet  each 
other?  And  why  is  it  that  labor,  which  produces  these 
values — and  although  its  yield  through  technical  pro- 
gress has  grown  enormously — must  be  satisfied  with 
remuneration  which,  compared  with  wheat  (cereals)  and 
other  food  stuffs,  is  much  less  than  in  the  15th  century, 
and  hardly  suffices  to  keep  alive. 

All  answers  to  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  industrial 
crises,  that  do  not  take  this  fundamental  condition  into 
consideration,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
great  economic  problem  under  which  all  civilized 
countries  suffer;  and  if  the  problem  is  not  solved  these 
countries  will  be  driven  to  bolshevism  and  to  chaos. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  answer  to  the  suggested 
questions: 

If  we  assume,  for  example,  that  a  hundred  people 
through  shipwreck  are  stranded  on  an  uninhabited  but 
fruitful  island,  we  will  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  they, 
although  they  saved  nothing  but  their  bare  lives,  will 
find  means  to  subsist.  Why  would  these  helpless  people, 
deprived  of  all  the  convenience  of  modern  civilization, 
succeed  in  providing  for  their  material  wants,  while  their 
fellowmen  in  the  midst  of  civilization  fail  in  the  same 
endeavor  and  often  perish  from  want  and  woe? 

The  answer  of  necessity  must  be:  Because  on  their 
island  they  have  access  to  the  fountain  of  life,  mother 
earth,  but  lack  this  in  cultivated  lands.  And  why? 
Because  the  land  has  all  been  apportioned,  because  every- 
where there  is  an  owner  who  demands  more  from  the  will- 
ing worker  than  the  land  can  produce. 

Returning  to  the  assumed  island,  it  will  afford  us  in 
camera  a  true  picture  of  the  progress  which  mankind  at 
large  has  covered.  WThen  the  shipwrecked  recognize 
the  advantage  of  labor  division,  one  will  hunt,  another 
fish,  a  third  will  till  the  soil,  the  fourth  produce  the  nets 
for  the  fisherman,  the  fifth  will  make  clothing,  etc.,  and 
each  of  them  will  participate  equally  in  the  products  of 
the  island.  If  a  hare  is  hardei  to  catch  than  a  fish,  then 
perhaps  in  trade  three  fishes  must  be  given  for  a  hare;  or 
if  the  making  of  a  piece  of  clothing  take  as  much  time  and 
effort  as  the  slaying  of  five  wild  ducks,  that  would  be  the 
rate  of  exchange. 

If  after  a  time  one  of  the  colonists  realizes  that  by  joint 
work  of  a  number  of  the  workers  more  production  results 
can  be  obtained,  and  offers  them  the  opportunity  he  will 
be  able  to  engage  them  only  if  the  remuneration  exceeds 
what  each  individually  has  earned  before.  This  will  prove 
clearly  that  the  worker,  under  natural  conditions,  cannot 
be  exploited. 

We  will  now  go  a  step  further.  An  ingenious  individual 
constructs  a  machine  which  employing  ten  men  produces 
a  hundred-fold  what  the  ten  could  produce  individually. 
Can  anyone  believe  that  any  one  of  these  ten  men 
would  yield  his  independence  unless  he  was  offered  more 
for  his  machine  work  than  he  could  earn  by  his  own  en- 
deavor? This  proves  also,  that  the  workman  under 
natural  conditions,  with  access  to  the  land,  cannot  be 
exploited  by  machinery,  but  that  the  machine  must 
benefit  him  also,  so  that  increased  remuneration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  reduced  cost  of  machine  made  products 
on  the  other,  will  make  increased  purchase  power  possible. 
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All  this  will  change  at  once,  however,  if  one  or  more  of 
the  colonists  assume  ownership  of  the  island,  and  have 
the  power  to  maintain  themselves  as  owners.  Then  the 
worker  will  have  to  buy  the  right  to  work  the  land,  just 
by  yielding  a  part  of  his  produce,  and  then  this  rental 
would  soon  increase  through  competition  continuously 
and  finally  only  a  bare  living  would  remain. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  would  mean  a  complete  up- 
heaval of  all  logic  and  reason.  Labor,  which  alone  pro- 
duces all  value,  and  which  should  be  crowned  with  a 
diadem,  would  sink  to  the  level  of  a  beggar;  it  would  be 
obliged  to  sue  with  good  words  for  employment,  and  to 
accept  all  conditions  demanded  by  the  owner. 

***** 

We  frequently  have  people,  who  finally  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  land  question,  ask  "All  very  good  and 
right,  but  how  shall  we  change  it.  You  cannot  divide 
(re-apportion)  the  land."  If  the  solution  could  be  only 
thus,  it  would  be  hopeless.  But  fortunately  there  is  a 
simpler  solution:  The  accomplished  wrong  could  be 
rectified  without  depriving  any  owner  of  his  land,  simply 
by  abandoning  all  other  taxes  and  tariffs,  and  exacting 
only  a  ground  rent,  based  on  the  bare  land  value,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

The  Late  James  H.  Barry 

of  San  Francisco 

ONE  of  the  very  few  remaining  friends  of  Henry  George 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  year  1927  has  passed 
over  the  line  of  earthly  life.  His  name  was  James  Henry 
Barry.  To  the  country  at  large  and  even  in  his  own  city 
of  San  Francisco  he  was  best  known  and  most  appreciated 
as  the  owner  and  editor  of  The  San  Francisco  Star. 

Barry  was  born  at  New  York  in  the  year  1856,  about 
the  time  that  Henry  George  was  sailing  the  seas  as  "a 
common  sailor."  When  the  Barry  boy  was  about  three 
years  old  his  family  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  Henry 
George,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty,  had  already  settled 
down  as  a  printer,  the  identical  trade  that  Barry  was  him- 
self to  learn,  and  of  which  he  made  a  commercial  business 
in  1879 — the  very  year  in  which  Henry  George  first  pub- 
lished "Progress  and  Poverty."  At  about  this  time, 
when  George  was  somewhat  more  than  forty  and  Barry 
about  twenty-five,  the  two  progressive  typesetters  came 
into  personal  contact. 

Barry's  Star  was  one  of  the  first  periodicals  to  advocate 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  service  fran- 
chises; also  equal  rights  for  women,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  Henry  George's  economic  principles 
and  policies.  In  its  editorial  policy  the  Star  was  always 
frank  and  courageous. 

That  policy  often  brought  Barry  into  uncomfortable 
situations.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  denounced  a 
well-known  local  editor  for  blackmailing  schemes,  two 
henchmen  of  the  newspaper  met  him  in  the  street — prob- 
ably by  design— and  one  deliberately  spat  in  his  face, 
with  the  intention  undoubtedly  of  making  Barry  invol- 


untarily reach  for  his  handkerchief — a  gesture  which  could 
be  wilfully  misconstrued  as  reaching  for  a  pistol,  and  be 
made  an  excuse  for  immediately  shooting  him  down.  But 
Barry,  with  lightning  grasp  of  the  situation  and  extraor- 
dinary self-control,  walked  calmly  forward  until  beyond 
his  assailant's  reach. 

Such  hostility  took  another  turn  in  1890  when  Barry's 
exposure  in  the  Star  of  the  corruption  of  a  local  judge 
subjected  him  to  one-sided  contempt  proceedings.  Barry 
was  commanded  to  apologize.  He  refused  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  apologize  for  telling 
the  truth,  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  a  five-days' 
term  in  jail.  He  served  the  sentence,  but  on  the  night 
of  his  release  the  largest  mass  meeting  ever  held  in  San 
Francisco,  and  attended  by  all  classes  of  people,  demanded 
a  radical  amendment  of  the  law  regarding  contempt  of 
court,  a  demand  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  "the 
Barry  law"  which  deprives  California  judges  of  their 
old  power  to  punish  their  critics  without  a  jury  trial. 

Among  other  services  incidental  to  Barry's  journalistic 
and  business  activities  was  his  leadership  in  introducing 
the  eight-hour  workday  in  the  printing  trade  along  |Jie 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  politics  Barry  was  a  democratic-Democrat.  This 
was  his  reason  for  supporting  Bryan  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Wilson  as  Bryan's  choice.  Under  Wilson  he  served 
for  eight  years  as  Naval  Officer  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
resigning  in  1921.  At  about  that  time  he  withdrew  from 
his  printing  establishment  and  terminated  the  career  of 
the  San  Francisco  Star,  which  for  many  years  he  had  edited 
and  for  many  years  had  financed  out  of  the  earnings  of 
his  printing  establishment  rather  than  swap  its  economic 
and  political  principles  for  deceptive  advertising. 

James  H.  Barry  was  a  straight  man  from  the  ground  up. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral  law 
and  to  policies  in  so  far  as  they  were  hand-maidens  of 
principle.  He  was  a  friend  of  Henry  George  to  the  heart's 
core  and  Henry  George  of  him.  They  were  Democrats 
of  the  same  variety,  Christians  of  the  same  type,  and  men 
of  like  mould. 

— Louis  F.  POST. 

Death  of  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey 
on  October  26  at  the  age  of  74.  She  had  been 
ill  for  a  long  time. 

Her  work  for  woman  suffrage  made  her  nationally  known 
and  her  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Single  Tax  endeared  her 
to  the  followers  of  Henry  George  everywhere.  She  was 
a  generous  contributor  to  all  Single  Tax  activities  and  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  Single  Tax  gatherings. 

For  many  years  she  had  invited  Single  Taxers  from  far 
and  wide  to  meet  at  her  home,  and  to  them  she  distributed 
iris  bulbs.  Here  in  her  garden,  brilliant  in  colors,  she 
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entertained  her  visitors,  and  these  gatherings  will  be  long 
remembered. 

She  leaves  two  brothers,  Frederick  Hussey  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  and  Dr.  George  Hussey,  of  Maryville,  Tenn. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  her  brother  at 
East  Orange. 

Dr.  Hussey  left  in  her  will  $5,000  for  Single  Tax  work 
and  appointed  as  executors  of  that  fund  Charlotte  O. 
Schetter,  Ami  Mali  Hicks  and  Jane  E.  Marcellus. 

Texas  Single  Taxers 

Honor  William  A.  Black 

THE  seventieth  birthday  of  William  A.  Black,  veteran 
Single  Taxer,  former  member  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature, and  well-known  lecturer  on  taxation  and  other 
social  and  political  questions,  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  dinner  attended  by  some  sixty  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

E.  Guy  LeStourgeon,  also  a  former  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Bexar  County,  presided  as  toastmaster. 
Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  for- 
mer congressman  from  Pennsylvania;  Dana  Miller,  pub- 
lisher of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  New  York;  Harry  H.  Willock, 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer ;  Waldo  Wernicke,  Los  Angeles ; 
Chas.  H.  Ingersoll,  New  York;  Bolton  Hall;  Grover  B. 
Foster,  Dallas;  Roy  Bedicheck,  Austin,  Texas;  John 
Charles  Harris,  Houston,  and  80  others. 

Felicitous  speeches  were  delivered  by  a  number  of 
those  present,  and  the  climax  of  the  evening  came  with 
the  presentation  to  the  guest  of  honor  of  a  well-filled  purse 
as  an  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  held, 
responses  and  contributions  coming  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  presentation  was  made  by  John 
Fuchs,  of  New  Braunfels,  a  long  time  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Mr.  Black's. 

Mr.  Black  responded  feelingly  and  urged  the  reorgani- 
zation of  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  leader  some  years  ago 
for  the  free  discussion  of  economic,  social  and  political 
problems.  He  reviewed  the  work  for  Single  Tax  in  Texas, 
and  related  a  number  of  instances  indicating  the  growing 
interest  in  the  science  of  taxation  as  it  affects  business 
prosperity  shown  by  leaders  of  what  is  known  as  Big 
Business.  He  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  good 
health  and  mental  vigor  he  enjoyed  would  permit  his 
continuing  the  work  of  his  lifetime  for  many  years. 

G.  E.  Melliff,  chairman  of  the  committee  calling  the 
meeting,  requested  that  action  be  taken  looking  to 
the  organization  of  an  economic  club  for  the  study  of  the 
"science  of  making  a  living,"  which,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Black,  is  all  there  is  to  economics.  Expressions  were  heard 
from  all  those  present  showing  unanimous  entiment  in 
favor  of  an  organization  that  would  back  up  the  work 
of  Mr.  Black  and  assist  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  social 
and  economic  truth. 


A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Melliff,  A.  W.  Hart- 
man,  Chas.  Trimble  and  E.  G.  LeStourgeon  was  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  holding  an  organization  meet- 
ing. A.  W.  Hartman  was  appointed  publicity  manager. 

Chicago  Single  Taxers 

Welcome  Mrs.  Bjorner 

The    Chicago    Single     Tax    Club    held    a    dinner    on 
October  13th  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner  attended 
by  about  eighty  of  the  faithful.     The  toastmaster  \vas 
Joseph  I.  Murray. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Tideman,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
Eureopean  tour,  spoke  of  "Some  Observations  of  a  Single 
Taxer  in  Europe,"  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ewing  gave  a  report  o 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  Congress  in  New  York 
Chicago  Single  Taxers  are  looking  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  the  next  Congress  to  be  held  in  their  city 

Mrs.  Bjorner  spoke  interestingly  on  Adult  Education 
and  Political  Progress  with  special  reference  to  Denmark 
and  the  advance  of  our  cause  in  that  country.     The  dis- 
cussion  that   followed    included   remarks   by    Henry   H 
Hardinge,    Henry    L.    Tideman,    Otto    Cullman,     Emi 
Jorgenson,  Mr.  Olcott  and  others. 

Mrs.  Tideman  reported  the  organization  of  a  reading 
club  which  had  been  meeting  in  her  home,  the  club  having 
just  completed  the  reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,' 
chapter  by  chapter.     This  club  has  already  attracted  a 
number  of  young  people. 

On  October  21  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Single 
Tax  Discussion  Club — this  being  formed  for  the  young 
people,  college  students,  teachers,  etc.,  so  that  they  might 
develop  into  speakers  for  the  cause. 

Meetings  will  be  held  twice  a  month  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  report  that  quite  a  number  of  young  people  have 
been  enrolled,  and  show  increasing  interest. 

Speaking  Tour  of 

Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner 

SINCE  her  appearance  in  New  York  in  September 
at  the  Henry  George  Congress,  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner 
of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  leader  in  the  Danish  League 
of  Justice  and  editor  of  a  Danish  weekly  Single  Tax  paper 
has  spoken  at  Single  Tax  dinners  in  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burgh, being  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  and  principal  speaker 
at  the  Memorial  Dinner  given  by  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation in  Pittsburgh.  While  in  Pittsburgh  she  spoke  at  the 
Pennsylvanian  College  for  Women,  and  has  addressed  the 
students  of  a  number  of  colleges  in  the  Middle  West. 

Being  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,   Mrs.   Bjorner  has  consented  to  fil 
a  number   of  speaking  engagements    being  arranged  by 
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the  Secretary  on  her  western  tour.  Leaving  Chicago  on 
November  20th,  Mrs.  Bjorner  spoke  on  the  21st  before 
the  Kansas  City  Open  Forum,  directed  by  Secretary  John 
L.  Jones,  and  on  the  23rd  addressed  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  another  audience  at  the  home 
of  Henry  Ware  Allen,  who  entertained  her  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Mrs.  Bjorner  will  spend  some  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  she  will  arrive  early  in  December.  Friends  in 
western  states  desiring  to  make  engagements  for  the  pop- 
ular Danish  woman  leader  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, 1306  Berger  Building. 

Mark  M.  Dintenfass 

Lectures  in  Hackensack 

THE  Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record  contains  a  two 
column  report  of  an  address  on  Single  Tax  by  Mark 
M.  Dintenfass  before  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  at 
the  American  Legion  Home  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Dintenfass  spoke  in  part  as  follows,  after  which  Oscar 
H.  Geiger  answered  questions: 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George?  Its  basic  principle  is  to  take  the  full 
rent  of  land  for  public  purposes;  by  this  I  mean  that  mill- 
ions, yes,  billions  of  dollars  which  are  now  c  llected  by 
private  individuals  (landlords)  for  the  privilege  of  permit- 
ting human  beings  to  live  on  God's  earth,  should  be  col- 
lected by  the  government.  In  other  words,  the  earth  is 
the  birth-right  of  all  men,  the  rent  of  the  land  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  government  should 
be  to  collect  it  and  use  it  for  public  purposes  to  maintain 
the  government. 

"Since  it  is  a  fact  that  the  earth  was  made  by  God,  and  that 
no  human  being  has  ever  made  the  earth,  and  that  God 
created  us,  and  we  are  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  that 
we  must  live  on  the  earth,  and  all  things  come  from  the 
earth,  and  all  things  go  back  to  the  earth,  and  that  God 
has  made  no  deeds  or  titles,  and  that  deeds  and  titles 
have  been  made  by  force,  by  fraud,  by  theft,  by  murder, 
and  by  virtue  of  our  family  laws,  and  as  the  earth  is  our 
common  heritage,  and  all  have  an  equal  and  unalienable 
right  to  its  use,  we  want  to  restore  the  earth  to  the  people. 

"Under  the  present  system  approximately  9  per  cent, 
of  the,  people  in  the  United  States  own  and  control  all  the 
land  and  the  natural  resources  in  our  country,  and  the 
balance  of  91  per  cent,  are  disinherited  and  virtually  are 
social  slaves.  Just  think  of  it.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  men  who  become  sixty  years  of  age  are  dependent  for 
support  from  others  and  from  charity.  Ninety  million 
dollars,  fifteen  dollars  per  person,  or  seventy-five  dollars 
per  family  per  annum  is  expended  annually  on  charitable 
relief  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  great  and  pros- 
perous city  of  New  York. 


"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  mines  are  being  worked,  and  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  are  held  arbitrarily  out  of 
use.  I  am  informed  that  some  of  these  coal  lands  are 
assessed  as  low  as  $5  per  acre,  for  taxation  purposes,  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  bought  at  $50,000  per  acre. 

"To  solve  this  problem  and  end  the  exorbitant  price 
placed  on  coal,  we  must  destroy  this  monopoly;  we  can 
do  this  only  by  the  Government  collecting  the  full  annual 
rent  of  land  for  public  revenue. 

"Henry  George's  philosophy  proposes  to  free  from  taxa- 
tion all  buildings,  machinery,  impltments  and  improve- 
ments on  land;  all  industry,  thrift  and  enterprise,  all 
wages,  salaries,  incomes,  and  every  product  of  labor  and 
intellect,  and  to  collect  the  economic  rent  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  This  will  insure  the  fullest 
and  bes^  use  of  all  land. 

"In  cities  this  would  mean  more  homes,  and  more  places 
to  do  business,  and  lower  rents;  in  rural  communities, 
it  would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer  from  mortgages, 
and  would  guarantee  him  full  possession  of  his  entire  pro- 
duct at  a  small  land  rental.  It  would  prevent  the  ho\d- 
ing  of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of  monopoly,  and  would 
immensely  increase  production,  and  therefore  greatly 
lower  the  price  of  mine  products." 

Followers  of  Henry  George 

UNDER  the  above  title  the  New  York  Times  reports 
an  interview  with  Wang  Ching  Wei,  one  of  the  new 
and  younger  leaders  of  the  movement  for  a  new  China. 
The  correspondent  writes: 

In  the  Chinese  Nationalist  movement  he  occupies  a 
centrist  position,  being  resolutely  opposed  to  the  military 
control  of  such  leaders  as  Chiang  Kai-shek — now  retired 
— and  also  to  the  Communist  program.  I  saw  him  in  the 
critical  days  of  mid- July  when  the  question  was  being 
hotly  debated  whether  the  Communists  should  be  allowed 
to  cooperate  further  with  the  Kuomintang.  Wang  was 
decidedly  pro-labor  in  his  utterances  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  the  unequal  treaties,  but  he  indignantly 
denied  that  this  had  anything  to  do  with  Communism. 

"We  are  not  Communist,"  he  declared.  "Look  at 
our  program  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  cooperated  with  Russia,  because  Russia  has  helped 
us.  Sun  Yat-sen  favored  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munists provided  that  the  Kuomintang  and  not  the  Com- 
munists should  decide  the  program  of  common  action. 
We  allowed  the  Communists  to  join  us;  we  never  joined 
the  Communists. 

"I  want  to  assure  the  American  public  that  the  Kuo- 
mintang and  the  Communist  Party  have  come  to  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways." 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  statement  that  the  Han- 
kow Government  split  off  from  the  Communists  and  the 
Left  Wing  Ministers  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  resigned. 
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"How  does  your  economic  program  differ  from  that 
of  the  Communists?"  I  asked. 

"The  Communists,"  he  replied,  "favor  a  general  nation- 
alization of  the  land,  but  the  Kuonimtang  does  not  wish 
to  go  that  far.  We  recognize  the  abuses  of  peasant  ten- 
antry and  propose  to  remedy  the  abuses  through  a  com- 
pulsory, legal  reduction  in  the  rent  of  land  and  through 
Government  land-banks,  which  will  lend  money  to  the 
peasants  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  outrageous  interest 
they  now  pay. 

"Sun  Yat-sen,  as  you  know,  was  greatly  influenced  by 
your  American  radical,  Henry  George,  but  he  was 
never  a  Communist.  His  economic  program,  which  is 
ours,  means  three  things:  Henry  George's  method  of 
assessing  land,  definite  laws  against  monopoly  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  and  Governmental  ownership  of  large 
public  utilities.  We  propose  to  realize  this  program 
without  violence  and  without  confiscation." 

As  he  talked,  it  was  not  hard  to  believe  that  Wang  Ching- 
wei's  power  over  Chinese  audiences  is  almost  hypnotic. 
His  personality  is  bound  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  future 
of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

A  Single  Tax  Colony 

T  TNDER  the  above  title  Mr.  R.  F.  Powell  gives  an 
*^  interesting  account  of  Fairhope  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Mention  of  this  notable  article 
was  unavoidably  omitted  from  our  Sept.-Oct.  issue.  The 
contribution  is  profusely  illustrated.  Our  readers  may 
profitably  consult  this  article,  for  Mr.  Powell  has  done 
his  work  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Powell  says:  "At  Fairhope  they  teach  that  the 
earth  is  the  source  of  life — the  storehouse  from  which  all 
wealth  is  drawn;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  all 
living  beings,  and  is,  therefore,  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  all  His  children.  All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  it, 
without  having  to  buy  a  piece  of  it  from  some  fellow  crea- 
ture. The  idea  is  based  upon  fundamental  principles, 
universally  admitted  by  men  of  all  beliefs,  one  of  which 
is  that  "all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness, "  which  means  that  all  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  land.  Fairhope  is  simply 
putting  these  principles  into  every-day  practice." 

Not  Quite  Brave  Enough 

C ENATOR  NORRIS  knows,  we  shall  at  least  credit 
«  him  with  knowing,  that  as  a  means  to  increase  and 
promote  international  trade  a  protective  tariff  is  the 
biggest  hoax  ever  perpetrated  in  an  enlightened  age.  He 
knows  further,  or  should  know,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
every  domestic  and  international  ill  lies  a  faulty  system 
of  taxation  and  that  the  tariff  is  only  one  symptom  of  the 
tax  malady.  He  knows  that  the  underlying  causes  of 


war  are  economic  and  not  political  and  that  the  land 
question,  which  is  only  another  term  for  the  taxation 
question,  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  first  class  war  the  last 
four  hundred  years. 

He  knows  that  there  is  a  radical,  fundamental,  far- 
reaching  remedy  for  all  these  vital  troubles  and  yet  in 
all  his  long  and  useful  life  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to 
take  the  stand  his  conscience  we  hope  has  dictated.  In- 
stead he  has  chosen,  like  Don  Quixote,  to  fence  with  im- 
aginary foes  and  in  his  declining  years  to  admit  that  he 
has  been  able  really  to  do  nothing  to  stem  the  relentless 
march  of  empire  in  a  land  which  started  under  the  most 
favorable  democratic  auspices.  He  has  even  chosen  to 
flirt  with  government  ownership  knowing  that  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  he  has  so  often  warned  his  countrymen 
against,  the  remedy  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the 
disease. 

We  make  this  criticism  of  the  life  work  of  George  W. 
Norris  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He  has  been  brave, 
but  not  quite  brave  enough.  He  has  convictions,  we 
feel  sure  he  has  sound  convictions,  on  the  fundamental 
issue  of  taxation,  but  he  has  never  permitted  them  to 
impress  him  deeply  enough  to  move  him  to  the  highest 
manifestations  of  courage  and  disinterested  service  to  his 
country.  His  life,  we  gladly  admit,  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion, but  it  has  fallen  short  of  that  quality  of  inspired 
devotion  to  a  cause  which  will  inscribe  men's  names  among 
the  immortals.  And  this  criticism  which  applies  to  him 
equally  applies  to  other  public  leaders  like  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  and  La  Follette  who  doubtless  saw  the  light  but 
refused  to  be  guided  by  its  clear,  directing  rays. 

Coshocton  (Ohio)   Tribune 

NO  absolute  ownership  of  land  is  recognized  by  our 
law  books,  except  in  the  Crown.  All  lands  are  sup- 
posed to  be  held  immediately  or  mediately  of  the  Crown 
though  no  rent  or  service  may  be  payable  and  no  grant 
from  the  Crown  on  record. — Sir  F.  Pollock,  "English 
Land  Laws." 

BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  WORLD  OF  WILLIAM  CLISSOLD 
BY  H.  G.  WELLS 

In  "A  Note  Preceding  the  Title  Page,"  Wells  complains  that  the 
Public,  the  Press  and  the  Reviewers  persist  in  the  view  that  the  char- 
acters in  his  novels  are  taken  from  real  life  and  that  the  ideas  helc 
by  them  on  social  questions,  etc.,  are  in  fact  Well's  own  opinions.  He 
says  that  William  Clissold  is  not  fashioned  after  any  real  person,  living 
or  dead,  and  that  his  opinions  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  author;  that 
William  Clissold  is  a  purely  fictitious  character  and  that  his  opinions 
are  those  which  the  author  imagines  would  naturally  be  the  opinions 
of  a  man  of  the  heredity,  environment  and  experience  attributed  to 
William  Clissold. 

In  form,  the  book  is  an  autobiography  by  a  "big  business"  man 
nearing  the  end  of  his  days.  He  outlines  his  parentage  and  heredity, 
his  youthful  education,  takes  a  very  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
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rrestrial  Sphere  and  the  evolution  of  society  from  the  time  the  first 
ing  cell  came  into  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  reviews  his 
lorous,  social  and  industrial  experiences,  and  then  sums  up  his 
inions  of  the  world  and  of  the  probable  trend  of  social  development 

the  future.     He  gives  his  opinions  of  everything  under  the  sun: 

igion,  sex,  industry,  finance,  politics,  war,  et  al.  Despite  Wells' 
otestations  to  the  contrary  the  reader  will  inevitably  think  that 
'ells  is  exploiting  his  own  opinions. 

These  opinions  are  in  all  cases  interesting,  suggestive  and  stimulat- 
g  to  thought;  so  far  as  they  involve  destructive  criticism,  most 
ngle  Taxers  and  other  radicals  will  approve  them;  when  he  becomes 
nstructive,  the  case  is  different. 

He  seems  to  contemplate  a  socialistic  organization  of  society  im- 
Dsed,  not  by  majority  rule,  nor  by  government  of  the  proletariat, 
ut  imposed,  managed  and  controlled  by  "Big  Business;"  and  that 
ic  impelling  motive  of  "Big  Business"  will  be  essentially  aesthetic, 
iz:  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  they  would  get  out  of  seeing  social 
(fairs  organized  and  conducted  with  the  same  efficiency  and  elimina- 
on  of  waste  which  they  are  inaugurating  in  their  own  industries  and 
ictories.  Such  aesthetic  impulses  are  by  no  means  impotent  in  social 
fairs;  it  is  conceivable  that  here  and  there  a  Napoleon  of  Industry 
my  be  moved  by  such  impulses — possibly  Henry  Ford,  for  instance, 
tut  if  we  contemplate  the  history  of  human  leadership  during  some 
lirty  centuries,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  if  hope  of  further 
ocial  progress  must  be  based  on  general  amenability  to  such  impulses, 
le  prognosis  is  appalling. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that  this  man,  whose  creator  reviews  the 
ost  fundamental  concepts  of  life,  individual  and  social,  material 
nd  spiritual,  absolutely  fails  to  advert  to  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
lysical  universe  in  which  and  from  which  he  must  live.  In  view  of 

her  ideas  put  forward,  it  seems  difficult  to  think  that  Wells  either 
ars  or  lacks  the  capacity  to  think  off  the  beaten  track  and  bluntly 
nnounce  his  conclusions;  nor  is  it  possible  to  think  that  he  fails  to 
ote  the  land  question  because  it  has  never  come  to  his  attention. 
o  plausible  hypothesis  suggests  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 
ell  worth  reading  as  entertainment,  or,  by  the  serious  student,  as 

fillip  to  thought. 

— HENRY  B.  TAWRESEY. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

FROM   A  BRITISH   FELLOW  WORKER 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

I  want  to  say  what  great  pleasure  I  derived  from  reading  the  latest 
sue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Please  accept  my  hearty  compliments 
nd  congratulations  on  this  excellent  production.  You  have  given 
s  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Henry  George  Memorial  Congress.  To 
ad  your  accounts  is  almost  to  be  on  the  spot  and  to  feel  uplifted 
y  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion, 
ondon,  England.  A.  W.  MADSEN. 


THE  ASHEFIELD  CAMPAIGN   IN   NEW  SOUTH   WALES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  posting  you  copies  of  the  five  leaflets 
which  we  issued  in  connection  with  the  recent  Ashefield  election  in  N. 
S.  W.  These  leaflets  were  supplied  at  intervals  to  every  house  in 
the  electorate,  all  by  volunteers.  We  had  the  best  meetings  and  the 
best  team  of  speakers.  All  our  motor  cars  were  volunteers.  We 
worked  very  hard  on  Polling  Day,  workers  hardly  taking  time  to  get 
refreshments.  The  general  popular  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  I 
would  be  elected,  and  yet  when  the  numbers  went  up  I  was  hopelessly 
out  of  it.  The  result  seems  strange,  and  is  regarded  as  a  mystery 
by  a  large  number  of  people.  It  seems  strange  that  so  many  people 


should  have  been  so  hopelessly  at  fault.     However,  we  have  to  take 

the  result  as  it  is. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  A-  G-  HulF- 

MR.   POST  APPLIES  CERTAIN   DISTINCTIONS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

So  much  confusion  of  thought  has  arisen  among  Single  Taxers 
from  our  use  of  the  phrase  "taxation  of  land  values"  (ad  valorem 
land  values),  that  a  more  precise  understanding  of  the  essentials  of 
that  convenient  but  incomplete  phrase  seems  desirable.  I  suggest 
the  following,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  explanatory  enlargement : 
The  Single  Tax  is  a  name  for  the  proposal  of  Henry  George  to  abolish , 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  though  as  gradually  as  necessary,  all  kinds  of 
taxation  of  producers  and  owners  of  products,  and  to  substitute  there- 
for increasing  taxes  upon  monopolizers  of  locations  on  the  land  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  value  of  those  locations  respectively,  and  approxi- 
mately up  to  their  value  limit. 

This  means  that  whoever  would  derive  public  incomes  from  land  values 
is  a  Single  Taxer;  but  if  he  would  leave  land  values  to  land  owners 
if  they  exceeded  the  necessities  of  government  he  is,  as  Henry  George 
declared,  "a  Single  Taxer  limited."  But  between  "Single  Taxers 
limited"  and  "Single  Taxers  unlimited,"  Henry  George  declared 
that  there  is  no  important  difference  so  long  as  public  revenues  are 
derived  from  land  values,  whether  this  does  or  does  not  leave  a  sur- 
plus for  land  monopolizers.  When  that  time  comes  the  two  types 
of  Single  Taxers  can  separate,  one  refusing  to  take  virtually  all  land 
values  for  common  use,  and  the  other  refusing  to  leave  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  land  value  to  land  owners  for  private  use. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Louis  F.  POST. 

THINKS  THE   RESOLUTIONS  ERR 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Henry  George  Congress  the  following 
paragraph  stands  out:  "The  greatest  problem  now  confronting 
American  industry  and  commerce  is  that  of  so  called  over-production. 
In  reality  it  is  under-consumption  that  threatens  a  return  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression  that  only  seven  years  ago  closed  down  the  mills 
and  factories  and  threw  millions  of  workers  out  of  employment." 

This  is  not  in  line  with  the  teachings  of  Henry  George.  He  clearly 
showed  that  land  speculation,  which  prevents  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  resources,  keeps  workers  unemployed  and  con- 
sequently makes  for  UNDER-PRODUCTION.  This  is  the  cause 
of  business  depressions  and  what  is  known  as  "Hard  Times." 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  part  in  the  congress.    With 
best  wishes  for  yourself  and  our  cause  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  THOMAS  A.  MEYER. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  statements.  The  Reso- 
lutions allude  to  the  fact  that  depression  is  threatened  by  under-con- 
sumption  and  not  by  any  real  over-production,  and  by  this  statement 
seek  to  point  out  a  current  fallacy.  Henry  George,  going  further, 
shows  that  this  under-consumption  results  from  depriving  workers  of 
normal  access  to  land.  Such  access  would  enable  them  to  increase 
their  production  and  so  consume  goods  produced  by  others.  The  Reso- 
lutions say  that  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  should  be  increased 
and  point  the  way  to  do  it.— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  THAT  WILL  SAVE   CIVILIZATION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  earnest  efforts  to  produce  a  sane 
and  sensible  brand  of  Civilization.  The  forces  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  utter  abandonment  of  all  law  and  order  are  indeed  "Hydra- 
headed  Monsters"  and  the  longer  I  live  and  observe  life  the  more  I 
see  that  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  as  enunciated  by  "America's 
Greatest  Son,  Henry  George,"  are  the  chief  ones  that  will  tend  to  keep 
sanity  and  freedom  uppermost  in  the  present  maelstrom  of  deceit, 
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chicanery  and  wickedness,  caused  by  the  denial  of  the  right  of  all  to 

"God's  Earth." 

Toronto,  Canada.  — WM.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

SURVEYS  THE  WORK  OF   A  LIFE  TIME 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  full  doctrine 
of  the  earth  for  all  as  outlined  by  Henry  George  since  reading  an 
address  of  his  in  the  New  York  World  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  During 
these  years  I  have  distributed  much  literature  and  have  written  a 
number  of  articles  in  Elmira  papers  and  the  North  American  and  have 
given  addresses  before  granges.  Have  had  incorporated  straight 
Single  Tax  resolutions  in  Pomona  and  subordinate  granges  and  at 
Democratic  county  conventions.  In  concluding  my  talk  I  have  said: 
"You  are  the  sovereign  voters,  you  are  responsible  for  legislation, 
you  are  the  government.  Of  this  you  may  be  sure — that  all  laws 
which  in  operation  are  just  as  between  man  and  man  are  also  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Law.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof ,  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 

Am  pleased  to  recall  the  past  now  when  almost  through  with  work 
or  service  here.  But  will  add  that  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain 
that  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  this  earth  wi  11  be  treated  as  the  com- 
mon heritage,  a  storehouse  in  which  each  man,  woman  and  child  will 
have  an  equal  and  inalienable  share. 
Mansfield,  Pa.  — ROBERT  E.  URELL. 

NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

We  are  indebted  to  Harry  H.  Willock,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the 
opportunity  to  print  a  large  edition  of  the  editor's  pamphlet,  "Has 
the  Single  Tax  Made  Progress."  These  will  be  sent  free  to  all  those 
who  will  pay  the  necessary  postage.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Bolton 
Hall  who  paid  for  two  thousand  copies  of  the  same  pamphlet  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Henry  George  Congress. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN  will  take  up  the  trans-continental  tours 
hitherto  made  by  John  Z.  White  for  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation, of  Chicago.  Mr.  White  will  continue  to  fill  lecture  engage- 
ments in  and  around  that  city. 

WILLIAM  A.  CARTER,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  writing  a  thesis  for  a 
Master's  degree  on  the  taxation  of  land  values,  and  will  appreciate 
any  literature  on  the  subject.  His  address  is  808  Hillcrest,  Columbia, 
Mo.  Mr.  Carter  is  a  student  of  the  Department  of  Economics  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  at  the  Columbia  University, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

SINGLE  TAKERS  in  touring  the  United  States  should  remember 
the  Henry  George  Hotel,  of  San  Francisco,  The  Krahmer  Hotel,  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Hotel  Snyderhoff,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CHARLES  LISCHER,  one  of  our  most  active  workers  in  St.  Louis,  was 
converted  to  the  Single  Tax  by  Dr.  Boyd  Cornick,  of  San  Angelo, 
Texas. 

IN  1911  the  Kansas  City  Public  Library  (Purd  B.  Wright,  Librarian) 
had  265,000  books  in  circulation.  In  1927  the  circulation  has 
reached  1,700,000. 

MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE  writes:  "Was  tremendously  pleased 
with  the  Conference  and  the  fine  spirit  that  prevailed." 

R.  B.  WILSON,  of  Emmett,  Idaho,  writes:  "I  like  your  address 
at  the  Henry  George  Congress  printed  in  the  Sept-Oct.  number  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  We  should  preach  the  earth  for  all  rather  than 
reforms  in  taxation." 


As  an  illustration  of  "progress"  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  that  there  still  exists  a  toll  bridge  between  Omaha 
and  Council  Bluffs  which  nets  the  owner  about  $500,000  per  year  at 
an  operating  expense  of  $60.  The  toll  is  ten  cents  for  a  Ford  car  and 
five  cents  for  each  occupant  so  the  Omaha  merchants  are  quite  well 
protected  from  annoyance  by  visits  from  the  Iowa  farmers.  A  strong 
contingent  of  Omaha  newspapers  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
oppose  a  Free  Bridge. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fairness  of  the  Omaha  daily  papers  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  United  States  Senator  Howell,  of  Nebraska, 
addressed  the  Bar  Association  of  Omaha  on  the  desirability  of  a  Free 
Bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs, 
and  not  a  reference  to  this  address  appeared  in  the  Omaha  papers. 

JUDGE  BURT  FESLER,  presiding  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  has  displayed  on  the  walls  of  his  Chambers  the  por- 
traits of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincolm  and  Henry  George. 

DR.  JAMES  TILTON  YOUNG,  of  Fremont,  Nebrasks,  one  of  the  key 
men  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  that  State,  was  brought  into  the 
movement  by  reading  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  presented 
to  him  by  E.  E.  Soderstrom,  now  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 

PAUL  K.  HARLAN,  of  Omaha,  for  many  years  active  in  the  Singl3 
Tax  movement,  credits  his  interest  in  the  cause  to  Rev.  Herbert 
Bigelow,  of  Cincinnati. 

A  BRIEF  notice  of  the  death  of  Elfried  Meybohm  appeared  in  our 
last  issue.  To  this  we  wish  now  to  add  to  our  scant  note  that  our  old 
friend  was  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  About  three  years  ago  occurred 
the  death  of  his  wife  from  which  blow  Mr.  Meybohn  never  quite  re- 
covered, and  when  his  daughter  Mary  died  in  August  of  this  year  it 
was  followed  by  his  own  death  six  days  later.  He  is  survived  by  six 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

OUR  old  friend,  J.  R.  Herman,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  started  on 
a  lecture  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor  College.  His  subject 
will  be  the  Unemployed.  Mr.  Hermann  believes  this  will  be  a  very 
live  subject  before  Spring,  as  the  unemployed  are  nearly  as  great  in 
number  as  before  the  war.  He  will  attend  a  labor  convention  as  a 
delegate  in  San  Fransisco  this  Winter  and  hopes  to  stir  things  up. 
Our  readers  will  wish  him  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 

THE  Sheffield  (England)  Telegraph  gives  a  column  report  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sheffield  City  Council  on  Land 
Value  Rating.  The  Committee  considered  a  report  presented  by 
Councillor  Barton  in  advocacy  of  the  taxation  of  land  values.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  last  April.  The 
Sheffield  Telegraph  says:  ....  "the  object  is  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  reasons  for  a  reform  of  the  rating  system  on  the  lines  of  the 
taxation  of  the  unearned  values  of  land,  especially  in  large  cities." 
The  City  Council  adjourned  the  matter  for  further  consideration. 

A  COMMUNICATION  from  Antonio  Bastida  expresses  his  gratifica- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  the  Henry  George  Congress,  saying  if  he 
could  have  been  there  he  would  have  been  happy.  Speaking  of  the 
report  as  contained  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  our  old  friend  says,  "Your 
Sept.-Oct.  number  should  be  bound  in  leather." 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE  has  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  James 
H.  Ryckman  in  the  Los  Angeles  Record  beginning  "The  whole  world 
has  lost  a  Man."  The  Open  Forum  of  Los  Angeles  also  prints  an 
appreciation  of  his  life  and  services  with  a  letter  from  Upton  Sinclair 
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Mrs.  Ryckman.  We  who  knew  "Judge"  Ryckman,  as  he  was 
fectionately  named,  can  echo  all  the  fine  things  said  of  the  departed 
ader.  He  was  a  gentle  man  but  a  brave  fighter;  a  lovable  personality 
Jt  with  a  fierce  intensity  of  conviction  that  would  not  permit  him, 

regard  with  complacency  any  invasion  of  liberty.  His  was  a  fine 
irit  and  we  shall  miss  him. 


WE  regret  the  omission  from  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Press 
s  lommittee  of    the    Henry  George   Congress   in   our   Sept. -Oct.  issue 
Herman    B.    Walker,   of   the    Associated    Publicity    Service.     Mr. 
alker  is  a  well  known  newspaper  correspondent  and  performed  real 
rvice  on  the  committee. 

WILL  ATKINSON  has  printed  ten  thousand  copies  of  his  Outline  of 
[Progress  and  Poverty."     An  edition  of  ten  thousand  more  without 
dvertisetnents  will  follow  and  he  hopes  to  increase  the  number  printed 
>  a  million  before  very  long. 

A  COMMUNICATION  from  B.  M.  Machello  informs  us  of  the  organiza- 
of  a  Georgist  Club  in  Buenos  Aires  which  occupies  the  first  floor 
the  same  building  as  the  Argentine  Single  Tax  League.     Every  Fri- 
pay  there  are  debates  and  entertainments. 

MRS.  MARY  DANA  HICKS  PRANG,  widow  of  Louis  Prang,  died  Mon- 
ty, Nov.  7th,  at  the  New  England  Sanitarium,  in  her  ninety-second 
>rear.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Major  Dana  and  was  thus  distantly 
elated  to  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Louis  Prang  died  in 
.909.  Mrs.  Prang  was  associated  with  him  in  his  various  activities, 

was  director  of  the  Prang  Normal  Art  Classes  in  Boston,  and,  like 
ler  famous  husband,  who  was  a  leader  in  developing  color  printing 
>y  chromo-lithography,  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Henry  George.  She 

was  a  member  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  and  only  a  few  days 
>efore  her  death  had  written  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  requesting  that 
he  paper  be  not  sent  "until  further  notice."  This  was  on  the  eve 

of  her  removal  to  the  sanitarium. 

A  TWO  column  review  of  the  poems  in  Joseph  Dana  Miller's  "Thirty 
Years  of  Verse  Making"  appears  in  the  Irish  Neivs  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
from  the  pen  of  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick. 

THE  Canadian  government  is  following  the  example  set  by  Australia 
when  that  country  established  the  federal  capital  of  Canberra  and  took 
over  all  the  land,  so  as  to  preserve  the  future  values  for  the  nation. 
Canada  has  been  constructing  a  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay  as  an  outlet 
for  weatern  grain.  Now  the  government  has  taken  over  the  whole 
townsite  of  the  new  port  Churchill  on  the  bay.  While  details  are 
still  lacking,  the  press  comments  assume  that  this  has  been  done  to 
prevent  land  speculation,  and  that  some  form  of.  leasing  will  be  adopted 
as  in  Canberra. 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  16,  contains  a  half  page 
article  on  the  Henry  George  collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library 
illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George. 

A.  C.  SITTIG  writes  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  receipt  of  Sept. -Oct. 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM;  "Hurrah!  We  are  surely  going  some,  and  the 
evidence,  though  not  all  of  it,  is  great  in  current  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM." 

DR.  MCDONALD,  of  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  delivered  recently  an 
admirable  address  on  Taxation  before  the  Economics  Club  of  that 
city. 

THE  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  Sentinal  gave  a  three  column  report  of  the 
very  excellent  address  of  Mark  M.  Dintenfass  delivered  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  "A  Study  of  Assessment  Methods  in 
Cook  County,"  by  George  C.  Olcott,  of  Chicago,  illustrating  the  loose 
methods  of  assessment  in  force  and  showing  the  importance  of  equitable 
valuation  of  real  estate.  Mr.  Olcott  writes  us:  "Yours  is  a  splendid 
account  of  the  doings  at  the  Henry  George  Congress.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you." 

AT  the  Henry  George  celebration  in  San  Diego,  California,  in  Sep- 
tember, Charles  Rodd,  veteran  Single  Taxer,  and  well  known  to  our 
New  York  friends,  "spoke  with  the  spirit  of  an  inspired  apostle," 
writes  C.  R.  Colburn. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1927,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Editor:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  William 
J.  Wallace,  Pres.,  George   R.    Macey,  Sec.,  150  Nassau   Street,  New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that   any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  September,  1927. 


[Seal] 


LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 
New  York  County. 
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The  Collected  Verses 
of  Joseph  Dana  Miller 

Cloth  Bound,  Gilt  Top,  222  Pages 

CONTAINS  139  POEMS 

Price  $2.00 

"Possess  a  marked  grace  and  even  nobility  of  tone  " 
—Chnshan   Science  Monitor.     "Will   give   pleasuie   to 'a 
wide  field  of  readers. "-Boston  Globe.     "Mr.  Miller  has 
dignity,     intelligence    and    power.  "—Boston     Transcript. 
Downright  poetry. "— JOSIAH  C.  WEDGWOOD.   "Thoughts 
expressed  not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and 
-DR    WALTER    MENDELSON.     "Poems   that   are 
noteworthy     -Irish     News,      Belfast,     Ireland.     "Senti- 
ments   finely    expressed. "-Land    and    Liberty,    London, 
Ascending    at    times    to    majestic    verse." 
—Standard,  Sydney,  Australia. 

An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift 
from  Single  Taxers  to  their  Friends 

ADDRESS 

LAND   AND   FREEDOM 

ssau  Street          New  York  City 

HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE 
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